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Pusuic Law 601, 79TH ConGREss 


The legislation under which the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities operates is Public Law 601, 79th Congress [1946], chapter 
753, 2d session, which provides: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, * * * 


PART 2—RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


X 
SEC, 121, STANDING COMMITTEES 
* * * * * * 
17. Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 
Rute XI 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 


* * * * * 
2) 1) Committee on Un-American Activities. 
) Un-American activities. 

(2) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (i) the extent, 
character, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(ii) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American propa- 
ganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and attacks 
the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitution, and 
(iii) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress in any necessary 
remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such 
times and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 


* * * * * * * 


Rute XII 


LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT BY STANDING COMMITTEES 


Sec. 136. To assist the Congress in appraising the administration of the laws 
and in developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem neces- 
sary, each standing committee of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
shall exercise continuous watchfulness of the execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of any laws, the subject matter of which is within the jurisdic- 
tion of such committee; and, for that purpose, shall study all pertinent reports 
and data submitted to the Congress by the agencies in the executive branch of 
the Government. 
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RULES ADOPTED BY THE 86TH CONGRESS 


House Resolution 7, January 7, 1959 
* * * * * * 


Rute X 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


1. There shall be elected by the House, at the commencement of each Con- 
gress, 


* * * * * 
(q) Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 
* * * * « * * 
Rute XI 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 
* * * ok * * * 


18. Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(a) Un-American activities. 

(b) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (1) the extent, char- 
acter, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(2) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American prop- 
aganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and 
attacks the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, and (3) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress 
in any necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such times 
and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, has 
recessed, cr has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 

* * * * * 

26. To assist the House in appraising the administration of the laws and in 
developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem necessary, 
each standing committee of the House shall exercise continuous watchfulness 
of the execution by the administrative agencies concerned of any laws, the subject 
matter of which is within the jurisdiction cf such committee; and, for that 
purpose, shall study all pertinent reports and data submitted to the House by 
the agencies in the executive branch of the Government. 
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FOREWORD 


The growth of world communism from its beginning gives the ap- 
pearance of an inverted pyramid. It is startling to consider that a 
movement of such dimensions and dynamism as communism is today 
had beginnings so meager and inconspicuous. The reality of present 
Soviet power and the apparent vitality of world communism cannot 
be ignored with impunity. It is hoped that this chronology will give 
some perspective in depth to the reader and provide some basis for 
judging the continuity, tenacity, and all-encompassing character of 
the world Communist movement. 

That the Communist movement is a global movement with the 
Soviet Union as its leader is clearly and definitely demonstrated by 
this chronology. Other impressions come to light showing with equal 
force the characteristics of the movement : the unmitigating, unrelent- 
ing drive for world conquest; the resort to every stratagem of deceit, 
violence, and military aggression to achieve its ends; the dogmatic 
addiction to doctrine; its conspiratorial nature; the unquestioning 
obeisance of party members the world over to the ever-shifting politi- 
cal line laid down by Moscow; and, finally, the fanatical dedication 
of Communists to their cause, even to the point of accepting the most 
degrading personal humiliations for the sake of promoting its aims. 

“This chronology also demonstrates that the members of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party have been among Soviet Russia’s most. dedi- 
cated followers. Clearly controlled from the Kremlin, the CPUSA 
has operated with fanatic zeal to further the Communist cause in the 
United States, and its members have obediently followed all the twists 
and turns of the Soviet policy line. When during the era of the Nazi- 
Soviet pact, Moscow decreed World War IT to be an “imperialist” 
war, the American Communists obeyed. When Nazi armies invaded 
Soviet Russia in June 1941, bringing the Soviet Union into the Grand 
Alliance, the “imperialist” war became a holy cause not only for 
Soviet Communists but American Communists as well. When Mos- 
cow demanded a “second front,” early in the war even though the 
Western Allies could not possibly assume the risks of such an under- 
taking until 1944, the American Communists took up the Soviet call. 
When Stalin launched the cold war in 1945, the American Commu- 
nists hewed to the line with expected consistency, condemning the 
United States and other Western powers as “imperialists” and “war- 
mongers,” denouncing aid to Greece and Turkey, attacking the 
Marshall Plan and NATO, alining themselves with the Communists 
of other countries behind the Soviet “peace” campaign, and supporting 
the Communist invasion of South Korea with their fallacious charges 
of atrocities and “germ warfare” made against the United States 
military forces and other armed forces of the United Nations. 
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vil FOREWORD 


Nor were there any perceptible deviations from the Soviet line in 
American domestic affairs. With complete disdain for fundamental 
American loyalties, party members have consistently attacked Ameri- 
can political and governmental institutions. The Committee on Un- 
American Activities and the FBI have been vehemently and persist- 
ently denounced by the Communists. Persons in Government, even 
our highest executive officers, who have likewise opposed the Commu- 
nists by word and action, have been attacked in the most vicious man- 
ner. The derogatory comments of the Communists on American insti- 
tutions, policies, and personalities demonstrate beyond doubt the wide 
and irreconcilable breach between world communism and the forces 
of freedom. 

Under such conditions we must either be vigilant and ending we 
Sieve Presently, we live in an era of challenge and crisis. ‘The 

oviet campaign of “peaceful coexistence,” the dominant line of Soviet 

olicy today, can be and has been tempting to the unwary, the unin- 
fortied, and the misguided. The disarming qualities of “peaceful 
coexistence” can delude the free peoples today just as many had been 
deluded during the era of the “united front” of the mid-1930’s and 
World War If. Many tragic lessons of history are recorded in this 
chronology that expose the folly of those who compromised with com- 
munism, and it is hoped that this study will instill some caution in 
the unwary, provide some signposts to the misguided, and give some 
knowledge to the uninformed. 

The limitations imposed upon a study with so broad and vast a 
scope as world communism are readily recognizable. Thus, the inten- 
tion of this chronology is to record only in a very general way some of 
the developments, trends, and events of this movement from the birth 
of Karl Marx in 1818 to the plea for “peaceful coexistence” by the 
Soviet leaders on December 31, 1957. 

Since communism is a world movement, this study has been placed 
within the context of international relations. Thus, many events that 
are recorded do not bear directly upon the subject of communism, but 
are presented here in order to provide a background upon which to 
project the movement. In this way the interrelationship of world 
events and communism is made more meaningful. For the sake of 
further clarity, some events relating to the American domestic scene 
not directly concerned with communism have also been inserted, again 
to provide a suitable historical framework. Bearing in mind the need 
for a more complete account of recent events, the chronology places 
progressively greater emphasis upon the period since 1945. 

ne sources used in this study are indicated in the “Key to Sources.” 
Most entries contain explanatory data, but in each instance where they 
include opinions and judgments, it ought to be understood that they 
represent evaluations of the sources and not those of the person who 
prepared the chronology. Such Communist sources as are used in this 
study are designed largely to illustrate Communist attitudes and 
actions. 

The first volume covers events in world communism from 1818 to the 
end of 1945. Succeeding volumes in this present series will trace the 
movement to the end of 1957. An index will then be published in a 
separate volume covering the entire period 1818-1957. 
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FOREWORD mx 


The chronology and the index were prepared by Dr. J oseph G. 
Whelan, analyst in Soviet and East European Affairs, Foreign Affairs 
Division, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. The 
study was carried forth in consultation with Dr. Sergius Yakobson, 
senior specialist in Russia Affairs, of the Library’s Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, and with the research staff of the Committee on Un- 


American Activities. 
Francis E. Watrer, Chairman. 
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WORLD COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 
TRENDS OF WORLD COMMUNISM BEFORE WORLD WAR I, 1818-1914 


1818 
May 5—Kar! Marx is born in Treves, Rhenish Prussia. (EB, 14:995) 


1820 


November 28—Friedrich Engels, German Socialist, friend and col- 
laborator of Karl Marx, is born in Barmen, Germany. 

Friedrich Engels acquired practical business experience in 
Bremen and Berlin. During the early 1840’s Engels worked in 
Manchester, England in a textile firm owned partly by his father. 
Unfavorable working conditions there greatly inffeiennced Engels. 
(E:9) (EB: 8, 422) 

1835 


1835—Marx attends Bonn University. (E:8) 


1836 


Autumn—Marx begins studies at University of Berlin. 

At the University of Berlin Marx came under the influence 
of Hegel’s dialectic. According to Ebon, Marx 
absorbed—with many misgivings and fits of critical revulsion—the philo- 
sophical tenets of George Wilhelm Hegel. Young Hegelians who were 
Marx’s friends shared their idol’s belief that the Greek concept of 
dialectic, viewing life’s progress as a battle of opposing contrasts (thesis 
versus antithesis, which results in synthesis) reveals the root of all develop- 
ment. Karl Marx’s later interpretation of the struggle between the classes 
of society, which must inevitably lead to a classless society, has been re- 
garded as an adaptation of Hegel’s dialectic to the realm of materialism. 


(B:8) 
1842 


1842—Marx becomes editor of Rheinische Zeitung at Cologne. 
Marx became editor of Rheinische Zeitung after his return to 
the Rhineland. 
When his paper was suppressed by Prussian authorities, Marx 
turned to French Socialist literature; and within a short period 
he became completely absorbed in French revolutionary thought. 


(E:8) 
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2 WORLD COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 


1843 
October—Marx goes to Paris. 


In Paris, Marx became editor of a German-French yearbook. 
The only issue of this projected annual which appeared in the 
spring of 1844 contained an article entitled “Outline of a Criti- 
cism of National Economy” written by Friedrich Engels. (E: 8) 


1844 


September—Engels-Marx relationship begins with Paris meeting. 


While in Paris, Engels visited Marx. Both found that their 
theoretical points were in “perfect agreement.” From the time 
of this Paris visit 


dates the close friendship and uninterrupted collaboration and exchange of 
ideas which lasted during their lives, so that even some of Marx’s subse- 
quent works, which he published under his Own name, are more or less 
also the work of Engels. (EB, 8: 442) 


1848 


February 24—Communist Manifesto is published. 


In November 1847, the “insignificant” international Communist 
League at London asked Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels to 
draw up a “clear-cut, provocative platform.” Two months later 
the manuscript was completed and published in French on the 
date coinciding with the French Revolution of February 24, 1848. 

At that time the Communist Manifesto, today the “corner- 
stone of an impressive revolutionary structure,” seemed to be, 
according to Ebon, 


little more than a propaganda pamphlet, composed by just another revo- 
lutionary splinter group. * * * 

Much more than the highly regarded and rarely read Das Kapital, the 
Manifesto brought basic Communist ideas to the literate masses. In the 
Manifesto, Marx first expressed the thought that “the history of all 
hitherto existing society is the history of class struggle” and that “the 
commercial crises by their periodic return put _the existence of the entire 
bourgeois society on trial, each time more threateningly.” 

* * * Marx called “abolition of private property” the main and distin- 
guishing theory of the Communists. 

The Manifesto stated, “The proletariat will use its political supermacy 
to wrest, by degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralize all 
instruments of production in the hands of the state; that is, of the prole- 
tariat organized as the ruling class.” It is the Manifesto in which Marx 
gave communism its most rousing slogans: “The Communists disdain to 
conceal their views and aims. They openly declare that their ends can 
be attained only by the forcible overthrow of all existing social conditions. 
Let the ruling classes tremble at a Communist revolution. The protelariat 
have nothing to lose but their chains. They have a world to win. Work- 
ers of the world unite!” (EH: 5,6) 


1850's 
1850’s—Russian intellectuals become acquainted with Socialism. 


One of the problems facing these intellectuals 


was how to fit * * * [socialistic ideas] to the social reality of Russia. 
The pioneer of Russian socialism, N. G. Chernyshevski, took a special inter- 
est in the village commune, a self-governing peasant institution which 
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WORLD COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 3 


1850's 


dated at least from the seventeenth century and whose powers were 
strengthened under the settlement by which serfdom was abolished in 
1861. The first Russian socialists believed that if the peasants could be 
educated to socialist ideas, the commune could be transformed into the 
basic organ of a socialist society. In this way Russia could escape the 
miseries of capitalism, experienced by Western Europe in its industrial 
revolution, and could pass straight from its existing quasi-feudal social 
order to socialism. This view, which is generally known as Populism, 
with certain modifications, enjoyed strong support in Russia right up to 
1917. (S-W: 22) 
1864 


September 28—First International is formed in London. 

The First International held four congresses: Geneva (Sep- 
tember 1866), Lausanne (1867), Brussels (1868), and Basle 
(1869). The International, described at its inception as a “soci- 
ety of working men of all nations, somewhat like a cosmopolitan 
trades union, but bearing a still closer resemblance to an inter- 
national social science association for discussing and furthering 
the rights of Labour,” held a position of importance in England 
and France and soon its influence spread east as far as Poland 
and Hungary. The International 
had affiliated societies with journals devoted to its cause in every country 
of western Europe * * *. It was supposed to be concerned in all the 
revolutionary movements and agitations of Europe, gaining notoriety as 
the rallying point of social overthrow and ruin. Its prestige, however, 
was always based more on the vast possibilities of the cause it repre- 
sented than on its actual power. Its organization was loose, its financial 
resources insignificant; the Continental unionists joined it more in the 
hope of borrowing than of contributing support. At the successive con- 
gresses its Socialist tendencies became more and more pronounced; it 
declared its opposition to private property not only in railways but in 
mines and the soil, holding that these should revert to the commu- 
nity * * *. (EB, 12: 511) 

1867 


1867—Marx publishes first volume of Das Kapital. (EB, 15: 996) 
1870's 


1870’s—Marxist views take root in Russia. ’ 
From the beginning of the 1870’s the views of Karl Marx 
became known in Russia where 
he was greatly admired by the Populists, who regarded themselves as his 
pupils. They believed that his doctrines should be adapted to Russian 


conditions. Marx himself was open-minded on the question whether Russia 
could by-pass capitalism. (S-W: 22) 


1870 
April 22—Lenin is born. 


V. I. Lenin—the pen-name of Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov—was 
born at Simbirsk. After completing school at Simbirsk, Lenin 
entered the University of Kazan in 1887 to study law. 

As a student * * * [Lenin] was expelled from the city of Kazan in 


December 1887 for taking part in an illegal gathering of students. Allowed 
to return in 1889, he passed his law examination in 1891, started practising 
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1870 


law at Samara in 1892, and moved to St. Petersburg in 1893 where he em- 
barked on revolutionary activities and polemical writings. He founded 
in St. Petersburg the League of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Work- 
ing Class (1895), a precursor of the Russian Social Democrats. He went 
abroad for the first time in April 1895 and got into personal touch with 
leading Russian revolutionaries (Plekhanov, Vera Zasulich, Axelrod and 
others). After his return to Russia, while preparing with other friends 
the publication of a new revolutionary paper The Workers’ Case, Lenin was 
arrested in December 1895 and spent 1896 in prison. There he wrote 
political leaflets, illegal pamphlets and his first major work, The Deve'op- 
ment of Capitalism in Russia. (HAF: 353, 354) 


1876 


1876—Last Congress of First International is held in Philadelphia. 


At the congress of the First International held in 1872 at The 
Hague there developed a “deep division” between the Socialists 
under the leadership of Marx and the anarchists led by Bakunin 
and the Swiss Federation of the Jura. Expelled by the Marx 
party, Bakunin formed a rival International. The old Inter- 
national transferred the seat of its general council to New York. 
Two congresses were subsequently held: one in 1874 at Geneva, 
and the other in 1876 at Philadelphia. Thereafter, the First 
International “quietly expired.” (EB, 12: 511) 


January 3—Wilhelm Pieck is born. 


ilhelm Pieck, the German Communist leader and successor 

to Ernst Thalmann as Secretary General of the German Com- 

munist Party, was born in Guben, Bradenburg, Germany. Pieck 

attended elementary school, and later worked as a carpenter’s ap- 

rentice. At an early age he became a member of the Social 
emocratic Party. (FE: 155) 


1877 


1877—Russia’s “Land and Liberty” organization is founded. 


Russia’s first socialist organization called “Land and Liberty” 
was founded. Two years later the organization split on the ques- 
tion of political action. The “People’s Will”, one section of the 
organization, 


decided to devote itself to the attainment of a constitution, and to use 
the weapon of assassination. It was a highly disciplined conspiratorial 
group. Its members were few, and consisted of intellectuals and a few 
urban workers but not of peasants. Despite its small numbers, it de- 
feated the vast machine of the Imperial Russian police and on 14th March 
1881 killed Tsar Alexander II. But it did not secure a constitution or 
civil liberties: the autocratic regime continued, more rather than less 
severe, for another twenty-four years. The conspirators were rounded up 
by the police and the organisation effectively ceased to exist. (S-W: 23) 


1879 


October 26—Trotsky is born. 


Leon Trotsky was born in the village of Yanovka near Herson 
in the Ukraine. Trotsky, whose real name was Bronstein, joined 
the R. S. D. L. P. (Russian Social Democratic Labor Party), 
and after the split in the party in 1903 he 
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1879 


sided with the Mensheviks. In the First Revolution, 1905, he was elected 
a member of the Presidium of the St. Petersburg Soviet. As such he was 
arrested and exiled to Siberia, whence he escaped, using the passport of 
a soldier named Trotsky. This name he kept. He lived in Vienna from 
1908 to 1912. (HAF: 566, 567) 


December 21—Stalin, Russian Communist leader, is born. 


Josef Stalin was born Yossif Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili in 
the town of Gori, near Tiflis, Georgia in the Caucasus. The son 
of a shoemaker, Stalin’s original name 
was Dzhugashvili; one of his Party aliases was Koba. He attained world 
fame under his Party alias Stalin (the Steel One), said to have been 
coined by Lenin. He went to the ecclesiastical school at Gori (1888-94) and 
later to the theological seminary at Tiflis, from which he was expelled 
on 27 May 1899. At that time he already had made himself familiar with 
the writings of Charles Darwin, Karl Marx and certain of Lenin’s works. 
He became a member of the Georgian section of the Russian Social Demo- 
eratic Labour Party (R. S. D. L. P) where he belonged to the radical 
Left wing. After his expulsion from the seminary Stalin worked pre- 
eminently in the revolutionary movement of Georgia. Between 1902 and 
1913 he was repeatedly arrested by the police and several times sentenced 
to exile, but each time escaped to proceed with his revolutionary activi- 
ties, first in Batum and Baku, later in St. Petersburg. From the forma- 
tion of the Bolshevik wing of the R. S. D. L. P. at the Second Party Con- 
gress, 1903, Stalin, then in Hastern Siberian exile, sided with Lenin’s 
Bolsheviks. He attended the Tammerfors (Finland) Conference of the 
Bolsheviks (December 1905), where he first met Lenin and participated 
in the Third (1905) and Fourth (1906) Party Congresses. At the Prague 
Conference of the Party (January 1912), Stalin was elected (in his ab- 
Sence) a member of the Central Committee for organising revolutionary 
work within Russia. He visited Lenin in Cracow in November 1912 and 
took part at the August 1913 Conference of the Central Committee at 
Poronino (near Cracow). After that he was again arrested, 1913, and 
exiled to the Taruhansk Region, beyond the Arctic Circle near the mouth of 
the river Yenissei, where he remained nearly four years, to be freed only 
after the March Revolution, 1917. (HAF: 523, 524) 


1881 


1881—Otto Vilhelm Kuusinen, Finnish Communist leader, is born. 


:48) 


Mera 25—Foster, American Communist leader, is born. 


illiam Zebulon Foster, a leading figure in the history of the 
American Communist Party, was born in Taunton, Massachusetts. 
Before becoming a Communist in 1921, Foster worked in a ferti- 
lizer factory ; travelled throughout the world as a seaman; worked 
in logging camps; became a shepherd; dug sewers in Spokane 
where he became an organizer for the International Workers of 
the World (IWW); engaged in mining in Idaho; participated 
in a Budapest Anarchist Conference (1910); founded the Syn- 
dicalist League of North America; worked for a number of years 
as a railroad man; became a transient worker travelling “hobo- 
fashion”; and led an unsuccessful but widely publicized steel 
strike in 1919. (E: 277, 278) 
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1882 


June 28—Georgi Dimitrov, leading Bulgarian Communist, is born in 


Radomir, Bulgaria. (E:100) 
1883 


1883—First Russian Marxian socialist organization is formed. 


The group called “Liberation of Labor” which was formed 
outside of Russia by former members of “Land and Liberty” 
and “People’s Liberty” has been regarded as the first Russian 
Marxian socialist organization. The leaders of this group were 


Plekhanov, Axelrod, Deutsch and Vera Zasulitch, among whom Plekhanov 
was the outstanding theoretician. Plekhanov and his associates went over 
to the Marxian viewpoint in their interpretation of Russian developments 
and expressed a number of ideas which subsequently figured in the ideology 
of the Russian Social Democratic movement. Among these ideas were the 
leadership of the working class in the struggle against Tsarism, the ac- 
quisition of power by the working class as the goal of the revolutionary 
movement, and the union of the working class with the peasantry, especially 
with the poorer peasants. The members of the “Liberation of Labor” trans- 
lated some of the works of Marx into Russian and helped to smuggle this 
forbidden literature across the frontier. Their ideas influenced the Social 
Democratic discussion circles which existed in Russia in the eighties under 
the leadership of the Bulgarian Blagoev and others, although the views of 
these circles often represented a mixture of Marxism with peasant 
socialism. (©, I: 34) 


March 14—Marx dies and is buried in Highgate cemetery, London, 


England. (EB, 14: 996) 
1889 


1889—Sven Linderot, leader of Swedish Communist Party, is born. 


E: 208 


July 14—Second International is formed in Paris. 


The attempt of Karl Marx to create an international socialist 
organization, the so-called First International of 1863-76, had 
ended in a failure. Six years after the death of Marx 


a Second International was formed. In the years up till 1914 it enjoyed 
considerable prestige among both friends and foes of socialism. Its most 
important member parties were the German and the French, but the 
parties of most other European states also belonged. The International 
was a loose organisation, which paid too much importance to formal 
unity to insist on rigid doctrines that might bring a split. The same was 
also the tendency of most member parties, which while paying lip service 
to Marxist orthodoxy allowed divergences to exist within their ranks. 
A split was considered the greatest evil, at all cost to be avoided. But 
though the unity of the Second International was thus always more 
apparent than real, yet the parties belonging to it did share certain common 
problems. Of these the two most important were the relations between 
the socialist party and the trade unions in each country, and the party’s 
attitude to political power. (S-W: 15,16) 
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1890's 


1890’s—Revolutionary activity increases in Russia. : 
During the last decade of the 19th Century there was in Russia 
a “distinct relivening of the revolutionary movement.” Revolu- 
tionary circles 
which recruited their members largely from the educated classes and 
especially from the university students, expanded and endeavored to carry 
on more intensive propaganda activity among the workers. The very 
rapid growth of industry during this decade strengthened the theoretical 
position of the Marxian Social Democrats, who contended that Russia 
must pass through the normal stages of capitalist development, although 
the narodnik, or peasant socialist, viewpoint still had its champions, in- 
cluding the famous literary critic N. K. Mikhailovsky. (C, I: 34, 35) 


1890 


wi Chi Minh, Indo-chinese Communist leader, is born. 
E: 390 
August 28—Peder Furubotn, Secretary. General of Norwegian Com- 
munist Party,isborn. (E:209) 
November 5 Bagge Pollitt, Secretary General of British Communist 
Party,isborn. (EK: 222) 
1891 


1891—Boleslaw Bierut was born Boleslaw Krasnodebski at Lublin. 
In his career as a “rebel”, Bierut, who later became President 

of Communist Poland, was forced to use “several aliases” among 
which were Bienkowski and Rutkowski. By combining the first 
ae letters of these names he devised his present name, Bierut. 

: 52, 53) 
May—First organized May Day celebration is held in St. Petersburg, 
Russia. 503) 


March 9—Matyas Rakosi, one of Hungary’s leading Communists, is 
born in Ada, Hungary. (E:79) 

—— 30—Sanzo Nozaka, co-founder of Japanese Communist Party, 
is born. 

Sanzo Nozaka, known later as Susumu Okano, attended Keio 
University ; visited the London School of Economics in 1918; and 
became interested in Marxism while a student. (E:346) 

May 25—Tito, Yugoslav Communist dictator, is born. 

Born the son of Franjo Broz, a Croat blacksmith, and Maria 
Broz, Tito was christened Givenas Josip Broz at the Catholic 
Church in Kmrovec village, Klanjec County in the Croatian Za- 
gorje hills. (E: 119) wale 


1893—Mao Tse-tung, Chinese Communist leader, is born in village of 
Shao Shan, Hunan Province. (E: 368) 
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1894 


1894—Lenin publishes first work. 

While still an “obscure figure in the surreptitious Marxist dis- 
cussion circles”, Lenin published his first major political work 
entitled “Who are the ‘Friends of the People’ and how do they 
fight with the Social Democrats?” The work, polemical in tone, 
was directed against the narodniki (the “populists”). (C, 1:35) 


1895 


1895—Edgar Lalmand, Secretary General of Belgian Communist Par- 
ty,is born. (E: 203) 
August 5—Engels dies in London. (EB, 8: 442) 


1896 


1896—St. Petersburg revolutionaries establish “Unions”. 

A group of St. Petersburg revolutionaries with whom Lenin 
had been associated until his arrest at the end of 1895 took on 
the name “Union of Struggle for the Liberation of the Working 
Class”. Other “Unions” of similar nature were established in 
Moscow, Kiev, Ekaterinoslav, Ivanovo-Vosnessensk and other 
cities. Generally, the situation 
was becoming ripe for the establishment of actual political parties, so far 
as these could function under the conditions of Tsarist repression. (C, 
I: 35) 

November 23—Klement Gottwald, Czechoslovakia’s Communist lead- 
er, is born in Moravian village of Dedice. 

The son of a farmer, Gottwald went to Vienna at the age of 
twelve where he became a carpenter’s apprentice. At sixteen he 
joined the Social Democratic youth movement, and when 
World War I broke out he was drafted at the age of twenty-one 
into the Army. Gottwald served in the Eastern and Western 
fronts. While on leave from the Italian front, he deserted the 
Army. (E:59) 

1897 


1897—Lenin is exiled to Siberia. 
For three years Lenin was exiled to Yenissey province in 
Siberia. There he lived at Shushenskoye, region of Minussinsk, 
where he met Nadezhda Konstantinovna Krupskaya 


who was to become the companion of his life, maintaining close contact 
with revolutionaries in other Siberian places and in European Russia, 
studying, writing, scheming, plotting. While still in Siberia he broke off 
all personal relations with those other exiles who belonged to the ter- 
rorist group of Narodnaya Volya, as it was not by terrorist methods that 
he meant to revolutionise Russia. 

Released in 1900, he and Krupskaya went to Switzerland, founded in 
Munich the Russian revolutionary periodical Iskra (“The Spark’), and 
lived abroad with the exception of the time, from November 1905 till 
December 1907, spent in Russia after the first Russian Revolution. (HAF: 
354) 


August 5—Aksel Larsen, Secretary General of Danish Communist 
arty, is born. (E:212) 
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1898 


March 14—Russian Social Democratic Labor Party (R. S. D. L. P.) 
holds first Congress. 
The first Congress of the Russian Social Democratic Labor 
Party was held in Minsk. The delegates to the Congress 


assembled, adopted a Party name, discussed plans for publishing an all- 
Russian newspaper, issued a manifesto—and were promptly arrested as 
they dispersed to their homes. As often happened the police were well 
informed about this supposedly secret revulutionary congress; and it 
was followed by a wave of arrests which somewhat checked the growth 
and activity of the Social Democratic movement. The manifesto * * * 
contained one striking passage which accurately reflects the subsequent 
Bolshevik viewpoint : 

“The farther one goes to the East of Europe the weaker, baser and 
more cowardly becomes the bourgeoisie and the larger cultural and political 
tasks fall to the lot of the proletariat. On its strong shoulders the Russian 
working class must bear and will bear the cause of conquering political 
liberty. This is necessary, but only as the first step toward the achievement 
of the great historic mission of the proletarist: the creation of a social 
order in which there will be no place for the exploitation of man by man. 
The Russian proletariat will cast off from itself the yoke of the autocracy 
in order with all the greater energy to continue the struggle with capitalism 
and with the bourgeoisie until the final victory of socialism.” (C, I: 35, 36) 


July 3—Ernst Fischer, leader of Austrian Communist Party, is born 
inGraz, (E:74) 
1899 


January—Luis Carlos Prestes, Brazilian Communist leader, is born 
(E:312) 
1900 


July 20—Maurice Thorez, French Communist leader, is born in Pas- 
de-Calais region near the English Channel. (E:175) wer 

August 18—Tsola Dragoitcheva, leading Bulgarian Communist, is 
born. 

Described by Ebon as the “feminine aver eane par excel- 
lence,” Tsola Dragoitcheva joined the Communist Party when 
Communists were “a hunted group.” For a “blind”, Drago- 
itcheva was a schoolteacher 
while she attended clandestine meetings and spread underground propa- 
ganda. Dragoitcheva became a member of the Bulgarian Communist cen- 
tral committee sometime before World War II. A government investiga- 
tion blew the Communist committee wide open. She spent eight and a half 
years in Bulgarian prisons and was twice sentenced to death. She avoided 
execution of the first death sentence by becoming pregnant in prison. An- 
other time she escaped death by a daring break from the Sofia prison and 
by flight to the Soviet Union. (E: 96, 97) 

December 24—First number of /skra is issued. 

The first number of the meh > ow Iskra (“The Spark”) was 
issued in Stuttgart, Germany. The newspaper itself me, ac- 
cording to Chamberlin, 

a rallying point for the Russian Social Democrats in the first years of the 
twentieth century. Its board of editors included three veterans of the 
Seventies, Plekhanov, Axelrod and Vera Zasulich, and three men of the 
younger revolutionary generation, Lenin, Martov and Potresov; and for 
a time Leon Trotzky was a member of the board. It led a peripatetic 
existence, moving from Stuttgart to Munich, then to London, finally to 
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1900 


Geneva. Edited abroad, it was safe from the raids of the Tsarist police; 
and it was smuggled into Russia in considerable quantities. Although not 
one of Lenin’s five associates ultimately shared his Bolshevik viewpoint 
his forceful personality impressed itself on the Jskra; and it carried on 
lusty polemics against the “economists,” [that is advocates of “econo- 
mism”, a revisionist conception of Marxism] the Socialist Revolutionaries 
and the emerging Liberal opposition to the autocracy, which had its own 
foreign organ, the Liberation, which was published in Stuttgart. (C, I: 36, 
37) (K: 504) 
1902 


a re is arrested in Batum and exiled to Eastern Siberia. 
1902—Lenin publishes What Js To Be Done. 


The importance of this publication by Lenin lies in the fact 
that it “foreshadowed to no small degree” the character of the 
future Communist Party. In What /s To Be Done, Lenin 


expressed views on Party organization which were radically different from 
those which prevailed in the Social Democratic parties of Western Europe. 
He laid stress on the development of a class of professional revolutionaries 
who should hold the strings of Party leadership in their hands. “An 
organization of revolutionaries,” wrote Lenin, “must above all and mainly 
include people whose profession consists of revolutionary activity. This 
organization must be not very broad and as conspirative as possible. * * * 
Give us an organization of revolutionaries—and we shall turn Russia upside 
down.” 

Along with this stress on the small picked band of professional revolu- 
tionaries as the backbone of the Party Lenin logically associated the idea 
of the maximum degree of centralization and discipline within the Party. 
He had no patience or tolerance for the waverer, the temperamental rebel 
against Party discipline, the champion of freedom of thought and criticism. 
“We go,” he wrote, “along a precipitous and difficult path, firmly grasping 
each other by the hand. We are surrounded on all sides by enemies and 
we must almost always go under their fire. We united by a freely accepted 
decision in order to fight with enemies, and not to retreat into a neighbor- 
ing swamp, the inhabitants of which blamed us because we formed a special 
group and chose the way of struggle and not the way of compromise.” 


1:37) 
1903 


1908—Nicholas Zachariadis, Greek Communist leader, is born. 


The son of a tobacco worker, Zachariadis completed high school 
at the age of fourteen, and worked in the same factory as his 
(Heid poe Zachariadis became a tailor’s helper and a sailor. 


July—August—Second Congress of Russian Social Democrats is con- 


vened. 


The Social Democrats held their Second Congress in London. 
Desirous of having a “small party of devoted and fanatical 
rebels,” Lenin advanced the principle of exclusion, advocating 
that “the party should accept only members willing to partici- 
pate actively in revolutionary work.” 

At this Congress Lenin won the support of the majority of the 
delegates. Thus, his followers were called “Bolshevists (derived 
from bolshinstvo, majority) ; and his opponents became known 
as Menshevists (derived from menshinstvo, minority).” The 


Second International was “dismayed” by the split in the Russian 
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1908 


party. Karl Kautsky, leading theoretician of the Second Inter- 
national, who lived in Germany, took the view that “the respon- 
sibility for this ill-fated discord rests directly with Lenin.” 
Differences between both groups were fundamental : 

* * * The Mensheviks advocated freedom of criticism and consideration for 
minority opinion. They accused Lenin of creating minority “serfdom” 
within the party. Although Lenin then advocated total majority rule, he 
himself did not submit to party discipline when the Mensheviks gained a 
majority in 1904. He called a separate Bolshevik Congress and began 
publication of an anti-Menshevik magazine. (E: 11, 30, 31) 


1904 


1904—Georgi Dimitrov becomes secretary of General Workers’ Union 
of Bulgaria. 

At the age of 18, Dimitrov became secretary of Sofia’s Printers’ 
Union. When he joined the Socialist Party, he immediately iden- 
tified himself with the left-wing. In 1908, when the “Broad So- 
cialists” (Social Democrats) and the “Narrow Socialists” (Com- 
munists) divided the Socialist Party, Dimitrov played a part in 
bringing about the break. The following year this “fiery, ener- 
getic young revolutionary” became secretary of the General Work- 
ers’ Union of Bulgaria. 100) 

January—Stalin escapes from exile and going to Tiflis “becomes the 
head of the Transcaucasian Bolsheviks (Transcaucasian Allied 
Committee of the R.S.D.L. P.).” (K:504 


1905 


1905—R. S. D. L. P. (Bolshevik) membership numbers 8,000. (E:35) 

April 25-May 10—Third [Bolshevik] Congress of R. S. D. L. P. is 
convened in London. (K: 504) 

September 1—Lenin holds democratic revolution must precede social- 
ist revolution in Russia. 

According to Lenin a democratic revolution had to precede a 
socialist revolution in Russia. Lenin’s conception of how a 
“democratic revolution” should be achieved differed widely from that of 
the Mensheviki. He saw as the ally of the proletariat, the class which both 
parties theoretically exalted, not the middle-class liberals, but the rebel- 
lious peasantry. His formula was: “Democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the peasantry.” “With all our strength,” he wrote on 
September 1, 1905, when the revolutionary movement of that year [in 
Russia] was in full course, “we shall help the peasantry to make the 
democratic revolution, so that it will be easier for us, the Party of the 
proletariat, to pass over as quickly as possible to the new and higher task 
of the socialist revolution.” (C, I: 39, 40) 

October-December—Revolution breaks out in Russian Empire. 

Revolt was “spontaneous” in Russia after its “defeat” in the 
war with Japan. At least temporarily this revolution “healed 
the rift” between the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. Although 
the revolt “collapsed,” the Tsarist regime “saw itself forced to 
permit a parliament, the Duma, to be created.” This “first step 
toward a parliamentary democracy” pleased the Mensheviks; 
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1905 


but, according to the official history of the CPSU, the Bolsheviks 
“regarded the Duma as an impotent appendage of tsardom, as a 
screen for the evils of tsardom.” After a year Lenin, acknowledg- 
ing the boycott of the Duma as a “mistake,” reversed himself, 
noting that “when the Duma assembles, opportunities arise for 
carrying on useful agitation both from within the Duma and, in 
connection with it, outside.” 

Thereafter, according to the official party history, the Bolshevik 
delegates to the Duma began “to transform the tsarist body into 
a platform from which they exposed the annexationist policy of 
tsardom.” (E:30, 31) 


October 26—St. etersburg Soviet is established. 


Thirty or forty delegates from some St. Petersburg factories 
and the revolutionary parties met in the hall of the St. Peters- 
burg Technological Institute. The occasion was historic because 


it was the first session of the Soviet (the Russian word means simply 
council) which not only played a major role in the further development 
of the 1905 movement, but furnished the political form which prevailed 
after the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. The initiative for the formation 
of this Soviet came from the Menshevik group in St. Petersburg. The or- 
ganization rapidly grew in numbers and authority and became a recognized 
organizing centre for the revolutionary and labor movement not only in St. 
Petersburg, but all over Russia. * * * 

The Soviet during its brief existence (all its leading members were ar- 
rested on December 16) exercised a considerable measure of informal 
authority. It set the dates for the beginning and end of general 
strikes, granted or refused the petitions of citizens who wished to send 
telegrams when the telegraph iines were not functioning, issued mani- 
festoes and appeals. The St. Petersburg Soviet did not possess a definite 
party shade, and included in its membership impartially Bolsheviki, 
Mensheviki, Socialist Revolutionaries and nonparty workers. Even among 
the more actively revolutionary workers a considerable number were non- 
party, because only a few thousand of the 300,000 St. Petersburg workers 
belonged to either the Bolshevik or the Menshevik organizations. 

It is interesting to note that Lenin first appraised the significance of 
the Soviets with a certain amount of reserve, fearing that their loose 
nonparty character might interfere with their effective functioning. 
Toward the end of 1905 he characterized the Soviet as “not a workers’ 
parliament and not an organization of proletarian administration, but a 
fighting organization for the achievement of definite ends.” It was only 
in March, 1906, that he recognized the Soviets as “organizations of power, 
despite all the embryonic, unorganized, scattered elements in their make-up 
and functioning.” 

The Soviets of 1905 were numerous, if shortlived. They existed in 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kostroma, Saratov, Samara, Tver, Odessa, Kiev, 
Rostov, Baku, Novorossisk, Ekaterinoslav, Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk, Vladivos- 
tok, and many smaller towns and special factory settlements. (C, I: 52, 53) 


December 19-30—Uprising in Moscow under “predominant” influence 
of Bolsheviks iscrushed. (C,I: 57,58) 
Doce, 25-30—R. S. D. L. P. holds first conference at Tammerfors, 
inland. 


Lenin was chairman of this First Conference of the 
R.S.D.L. P. Stalin attended the Conference as a delegate from 
the Transcaucasian Bolsheviks. (K:504) 
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1906—Pieck, German Communist leader, resides in Bremen and carries 
on revolutionary activity. 

During the period 1906 to 1910 Wilhelm Pieck lived in the 

ort of Bremen. He became a member of the city council. 

remen was at that time 
one of the few places where there was a Lenin type of opposition to the 
moderate policies of the Social Democratic Party. The Polish-born Karl 
Radek, later one of the top Comintern officials, edited a Social Democratic 
paper in Bremen. Pieck was impressed by Radek’s brilliance and became 
one of the founders of the antiwar “Spartakusbund,” which left the Social 
Democratic Party in 1915. He served as liaison man, smuggling revolu- 
tionary literature from the Netherlands into Germany. (E: 155, 156) 

April 2-May 8—R. S. D. L. P. holds Fourth (Unity) Congress at 
Stockholm. (K: 504) 

July 7—Sam Carr, Canadian Communist leader, is born in Tomachpol 
in the Ukraine. (E: 269) 

November 16-20—Second Conference of R. S. D. L. P. convenes at 
Tammerfors, Finland. (K:504) 

November 29-December 5—Military and Fighting Organizations of 
R. S. D. L. P. holds first conference at Tammerfors, Finland. 
(K: 504) 

1907 


1907—Puran Chand Joshi, head of Indian Communist Party and one 
(E communism’s youngest leaders, is born in United Premtness. 
401 
May 13-June 1—Fifth Congress of R. S. D. L. P. is convened at 
London. (K: 504) 
August 3-5—Third Conference of R.S.D.L. P. (Second All-Russian 
onference) is held in Helsingfors, Finland. (K: 504) 
August 18-24—Second International holds congress at Stuttgart. 
According to Communist sources, Lenin participated in this 
Congress and organized “a conference of the Lefts in the Inter- 
national to counterbalance” the other factions. (K:504 
November 18-25—R. 8. D. L. P. holds Fourth Conference. (K: 504) 


1908 


January 3-9—R. 8. D. L. P. holds Fifth Conference. (K: 505) 
March—Stalin is arrested and exiled to Solvychegodsk. (K: 505) 
October 16—Enver Hoxha, Communist leader of Albania, is born. 
(E: 133) 
1909 
1909—Lenin publishes views on religion and Marxism. 


In his “Attitude of Workers’ Party Towards Religion” pub- 
lished in 1909 Lenin wrote: 


Marxism is materialism * * * itis * * * relentlessly hostile to religion. 
* * * [It] goes farther than * * * [earlier materialist schools] by apply- 
ing the materialist philosophy to the field of history, to the field of social 
sciences. We must combat religion—that is the rudiment of all materialism, 
and consequently of Marxism. But * * * Marxism goes further. It says: 
We must know how to combat religion, and in order to do so we must ex- 
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plain the source of faith and religion among the masses materialistically. 


The fight against religion must not be confined to abstract ideological 
preaching or reduced to such preaching. The fight must be linked up with 
the concrete practical work of the class movement, which aims at eliminat- 


ing the social roots of religion. (SWO: 185) 
1909—Section of Dutch Social Democratic Labor Party is affiliated 
with Second International. 
In the Netherlands “Left-wing socialism” began with this 
affiliation. On that occasion Lenin voted in favor of admitting 
the Netherlands to the International. (E:200) 
1909—Stalin escapes from exile to Baku and carries on “illegal work.” 
(K: 505) 
1910 


January 27—Edvard Kardelj, Yugoslav Communist leader and dep- 

uty premier of Communist Yugoslavia, is born. 

The son of a railway worker Kardelj was a well-educated man 
with a “persuasive fluency” in speech and in writing. He was 
graduated from the Teachers College at Ljubljana, but his “Com- 
munist leanings and activities” prevented him from pursuing his 
profession. (E: 117) 

August 28-September 3—Lenin organizes “private conference of the 
Lefts” at Copenhagen Congress of Second International. 
(KK: 505) 

1911 


1911—Ho Chi Minh, Indo-Chinese Communist leader, visits France. 
Ho Chi Minh edited in Paris a magazine called 7’he Pariah. He 
was in touch 
with the French Socialist Party, which consistently criticized the govern- 
ment’s colonial policy. Ho made a rousing, highly emotional speech at the 
historical Socialist Congress at Tours, which split the Communists from 
the Socialists. He joined the Communists. He went to Moscow. Years 


later, he turned up as one of Michael Borodin’s assistants, operating in 
China, (BE: 390) 
1912 


1912—Second International holds congress at Basle. 

At this extraordinary congress at Basle the Second Internation- 
al considered problems relating to the tense international situation 
and the course to be pursued by the Social Democrats to prevent 
the outbreak of war. In a manifesto the workers were urged 
to unite in order to obtain from their respective Governments 
a foreign policy leading to peace. (EB, 12: 511) 

J pry i 18-30—R. S. D. L. P. holds Sixth General Party Conference 
at Prague. 

The Ciodiexence elected a “Bolshevik Central Committee headed 
( oe Stalin became a member of the Central Committee. 

505 
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1918—Dimitroy, Bulgarian Communist leader, enters Bulgarian Par- 
lament. 


Having reached the required minimum age of thirty, Georgi 
Dimitrov became a member of the Bulgarian Parliament, and 


the city and county councils of Sofia. (E: 100) 
1913—Stalin is exiled to Turukhansk region. (K: 505) 
October—Lenin expresses views on “National Question.” 
In his “Critical Remarks on National Question” Lenin stated : 


Developing capitalism knows of two historical tendencies in the national 
question. The first is the awakening of national life and of national move- 
ments, the struggle against all national oppression, the creation of national 
states. The second is the development and growing frequency of all sorts 
of relations between nations, the breaking down of national barriers, the 
creation of international unity of capital and of economic life in general, 
of politics, science, etc. Both tendencies are the universal law of capital- 
ism. The first preaominates at the beginning of its development, the second 
characterizes capitalism mature and approaching its transformation into 
a socialist society. (SW0O:4) 


WORLD COMMUNISM FROM WORLD WAR I TO WORLD WAR II, 1914-1939 
1914 


July 28—-August 6—World War I begins. (L: 762,763) 
July 29-30—International Socialist Bureau holds meeting in Brussels. 
The assembled delegates were optimistic that war could be 
avoided. 
The coming of World War I, however, 


put an abrupt end to all international activities. * * * While the war 
lasted no single meeting of the executive committee took place, but some 
tentative efforts were made to revive international action. The most im- 
portant of these were an attempt by the Dutch-Scandinavian committee 
* * * to convene an international congress at Stockholm in 1917, and that 
of the Italian Socialist Morgari to convoke conferences at Zimmerwald 
(Sept. 1915) and at Kienthal (April 1916). The first of these efforts (the 
projected Stockholm conference) proved abortive mainly because of the 
refusal of the Allied Powers to grant passports to the delegates; at the 
Zimmerwald and Kienthal conferences only certain groups of the interna- 
tional proletariat were represented, and from these elements there was 
presently to emerge the Communist International known as the Third In- 
ternational. (EB, 12: 512) 


August—World War I challenges Second International. 

The Second International was put to its “severest test” by 
World War I. Dedicated to the principle of opposing militarism, 
the Socialist parties were faced with the question of standing to- 
— in an antiwar policy. This type of international solidarity 

ailed, however, because patriotic emotions 


overruled Marxist principles. The Socialist parties of France, Belgium, 
and Great Britain backed their nation’s policies of national defense. Italy’s 
Socialists, except for an extremist wing originally led by Benito Mussolini, 
declared themselves neutral. The German and Austrian parties supported 
a nationalist policy by voting for war credits. As Lenin saw it, the mod- 
erate Socialists had betrayed the cause of world revolution. He advocated 
“immediate transformation of the present imperialist war into civil war.” 
But could Marxist ideals transcend national boundaries? Kautsky wrote 
later, in his book Die Internationale, that the Socialist parties of Germany, 
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Austria, Serbia, and Italy were unable to prevent their governments from 
entering the war because “the majority of the proletariat had succumbed 
to the war fever.” 12,13) 

August—Left-wing Socialists of Netherlands oppose war. 

The left wing of the Netherlands Social Democratic Labor 
Party, which was affiliated with the Second International, ad- 
hered “strongly” to antiwar and anticolonial policies. During 
World War the party held to the view: “We prefer civil war 
above a blood bath with our brothers in Germany, Belgium, 
France, England, and elsewhere.” In colonial matters it had for 
one of its slogans: “Indonesia loose from the Netherlands!” (E: 


200) 
1915 


1915—Tito serves in Austro-Hungarian Army. 

Drafted into the Aasce Tixhaobian Army, Tito was sent to the 
Russian front where he was captured, or ate 4 in the course 
of the Galician campaign. Subsequently, he was sent to east- 
central Russia asa prisoner of war. (E:119) 

September—Lenin attacks Second International war views. 

Socialist representatives of eleven nations met in the Swiss vil- 
lage of Zimmerwald. At this meeting Lenin “violently attacked” 
the policies of the Second International, and demanded that “all 
Socialist cabinet members of warring nations resign their posts.” 
The “leftist opposition,” which Lenin represented was, however, 
voted down 19to12. (E: 13) 


1916 


1916—Dimitrov, Bulgarian Communist leader, is imprisoned. 

The war years—the Balkan War and World War I—from 1912 
to 1919 saw the “beginning of Dimitrov’s career of secret agita- 
tion, court trials, and imprisonment.” 

On the pretext of “studying the situation of the tobacco work- 
ers,” Dimitrov used his position as a member of Parliament to 
visit the front and agitate among the soldiers. 

Convicted of insulting a “high military officer,” Dimitrov was 
sent to prison in 1916. After a year and a half he was released 
by anamnesty. (E:101) 

April 24-80—Lenin again attacks Second International war views. 

A meeting of Socialist representatives was held in the Swiss 
hamlet of Kienthal, The “leftist opposition” led by Lenin again 
tried to advance its views opposing the policies of the Second 
International with regard to the war, but this faction was again 
outvoted. 

The significance of the meetings at Zimmerwald and Kienthal, 
according to Ebon, lies in the fact that they 
crystallized the split between the moderate Socialists, whom Lenin de- 
nounced as “social chauvinists,” and the radical advocates of immediate 
national revolutions. (E:138) (K: 506) 

July 2—Lenin completes pamphlet “Imperialism, the Highest Sta 
of Capitalism.” CK: 506) 
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1917—Lenin lays down ultimate aim of communism. 
In his “State and Revolution” Lenin projected the ultimate 
aim of communism in the following terms: 


We set ourselves the ultimate aim of abolishing the state, i. e., all or- 
ganized and systematic violence, all use of violence against man in gen- 
eral. We do not expect the advent of an order of society in which the 
principle of the subordination of the minority by the majority will not 
be observed. But in striving for Socialism we are convinced that it will 
develop into Communism and hence the need for violence against people 
in general, the need for subjugation of one man to another, and of one 
section of the population to another, will vanish, since people will be ac- 
customed to observing the elementary conditions of social life without force 
and without subordination. (SW0O: 45) 


1917—Left-wing Social Democratic Labor Party of Netherlands “de- 
clares its solidarity” with Lenin’s Bolsheviks. (E: 200) 
March 11—Central Committee of R.S.D.L.P. issues Manifesto with 


appeal “to form a provisional revolutionary government.” 
K: 506) 


March 15—Tsar Nicholas IT of Russia abdicates in favor of his brother 
Grand Duke Michael; democratic revolution begins in Russia. 

On the following day the Grand Duke abdicated in favor of 
the Provisional Government pending the election by a constituent 
assembly. From March to November the Provisional Govern- 
ment ruled Russia. On March 20, 1917 President Wilson in- 
structed the American Ambassador to Russia to indicate United 
States recognition of the new Government, the first among the 
great powers to do so. 

At the very beginning the new Russian Government 


proclaimed the civic liberties and recognized legal equality of all citizens 
without social, religious, or racial discrimination. Finland was recognized 
as independent within a Russian federation (Mar. 21) ; Poland’s complete 
independence was accepted (Mar. 30); Estonia was granted autonomy 
(Apr. 12). At the same time the government announced a program of 
far-reaching social reforms, including distribution of land among the 
peasants (confiscation of imperial and monastery lands, Mar. 30). But 
the decision on these and other matters was reserved for the constituent 
assembly, which was being arranged for. From the very outset the pro- 
visional government, essentially liberal and bourgeois, found itself in 
conflict with the Petrograd Soviet (Council of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies), which had been organized by the Socialists Mar. 12. The gov- 
ernment pledged itself (Mar. 18, May 1) to the continuation of the war 
against the Central Powers, in common with the Allies, until the attain- 
ment of a “victorious end.” It attempted to maintain and increase the 
efficiency of the army and proceeded but cautiously toward its democratiza- 
tion. The Soviet leaders, on the other hand, insisted on a radical revision 
of war aims, renunciation of secret diplomatic agreements concluded by 
the tsarist government (and promising Russia Constantinople), and the 
speedy conclusion of a “general democratic peace,” without annexations or 
indemnities. Suspecting the generals of counter-revolutionary tendencies, 
the Soviet issued (Mar. 14) the famous Order No. 1, which deprived the 
officers of all authority excepting for strategic operations, and entrusted 
the administration of the army to committees elected by both officers and 
men. The counter-order of the provisional government was virtually 
ignored and the committee system was subsequently introduced in al! 
army detachments. The antagonism of the Soviet against the government 
became more outspoken when [on April 16] Vladimir Lenin, Zinoviev. 
Radek, Lunacharski, and other Bolshevik leaders arrived at Petrograd 
from Switzerland, having been transported through Germany in a sealed 
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carriage, the German high command having calculated that these extremists 
would soon undermine the pro-Allied provisional government. (L: 1028) 


March 25—Stalin returns from exile to Petrograd and assumes active 
role in revolution. 
Stalin arrived at Petrograd, described as “the centre of revolu- 
tionary life,” a few weeks before Lenin returned to Russia from 
Switzerland. In all controversies within the party Stalin 


closely supported Lenin. * * * For a while he was on the editorial staff of 
the Party newspaper Pravda. From the very beginning of Soviet rule after 
the Bolshevik Revolution, Stalin belonged to the inner nucleus of the Party, 
and held governmental positions as People’s Commissary for Affairs of Na- 
tionalities (1917-23) and as Commissary of Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspec- 
tion (1919-23). He took a leading part in framing the first Soviet Consti- 
tution, 1918. In the Civil War Stalin played a conspicuous part as a 
member of the Revolutionary Military Council of the Southern Front. 
Together with General Voroshilov he had a major clash with the [Com- 
missary] for War, Trotsky, over questions of organisation of the Red 
Army and of strategy. (HAF: 524) 


April 6—United States declares waronGermany. (L:936) 
April 16—Bolshevik leaders return to Russia. 
Lenin, Zinoviev, Radek and other Bolshevik leaders arrived in 
Petrograd from Switzerland after being transported through 
Germany in a sealed car. Lenin’s program was: 


(1) Transfer of power from the “bourgeois” provisional government to 
the Soviets; (2) immediate cessation of the war, if necessary by the ac- 
ceptance of a separate peace with the Central Powers; (3) immediate 
seizure of land by the peasants, without awaiting the decision of the con- 
stituent assembly; (4) control of industry by committees of workers. 
Lenin was ably supported by Leon Trotsky (Bronstein), who returned from 
the United States and England early in May, but his program was not ac- 
cepted by the more moderate (Menshevik) wing of the Socialist Party, nor 
by the Social Revolutionaries. Consequently much difference of opinion 
and considerable friction was generated within the Soviet. (L: 1028, 1029) 


April 20—Lenin publishes thesis “calling for struggle against the Pro- 
visional Government and against the War.” II: 

May 7-12—Seventh All-Russian Conference of R. 8. D. L. P. (Bolshe- 
viks) is held in Petrograd. (K:506) 

May 17—Trotsky returns to Petrograd and assumes active role in 
revolution. 

During World War I Trotsky took part in the Zimmerwald 
Movement. In 1916 he was expelled from France. He then 
went to New York where he became a member of the editorial 
staff of Novy Mir (New World). After the Russian March 


Revolution, Trotsky 


returned to Petrograd one month after Lenin * * *. At that time he was 
a member of the Mezhrayonka, a group of Russian Social Democrats be- 
tween the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. He joined the Bolsheviks with 
all members of his party in July 1917. After the Bolsheviks had gained a 
majority in the Petrograd Soviet, Trotsky was elected chairman of that 
Soviet on 8 October 1917. He took a leading part in the organisation of 
the Revolutionary uprising. In the meeting of the Petrograd Soviet of 7 
November 1917 preceding the historic meeting of the All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets which assumed governmental power the following night, Trotsky 
proclaimed the fall of the Provisional Government. He belonged to the Polit- 
bureau from its very beginning, and led the peace negotiations with the 
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Central Powers at Brest-Litovsk as People’s Commissary for Foreign Af- 
fairs. From 1918 he was People’s Commissary for War. (HAF: 566, 567) 
(C, II: 525) 
June 29-July 6—Military organizations of R. S. D. L. P. hold con- 
ference in Petrograd and hear reports by Lenin, Stalin and others. 
506 
J aly acs COUR of workers takes a in Petrograd with a 
“predominance of Bolshevik slogans and placards.” (C, IT: 525) 
July 16-18—Petrograd uprising fails. 

When an uprising of some Petrograd workers, soldiers and 
Kronstadt sailors against the Russian Provisional Government 
failed, Lenin, Zinoviev and other prominent Bolshevik leaders 
went underground. (C, II: 525) 

July 19—Provisional Government issues warrant for Lenin’s arrest. 
506 
J Alexander Kerensky, leader of Provisional Government, 
organizes new Cabinet in Russia. (C, II: 525) 
August 8-16—R. S. D. L. P. (Bolshevik) holds Sixth Congress in 
Petrograd. (C, I1:526) 
September 6-10—Kornilov revolt fails. 

In an attempt to crush the Petrograd Soviet and bring about a 
reorganization of the Provisional Government General Kornilov, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Army, began a march on 
Petrograd. The movement collapsed, however, 
as result of vigorous organization of resistance by the Petrograd Soviet 
and workers’ organization, and of the unwillingness of his own troops 
to fight. (C, IL: 526) 

October 17—Finnish Social Democrats are defeated in parliamentary 
election. (EK: 45) 

October 23—Central Committee of Bolsheviks with Lenin as partici- 
pant decides in favor of revolution, (K: 506) 

November 7—Bolsheviks seize power in Russia. 

After the failure of Kornilov’s revolt in September, the move- 
ment toward Bolshevik seizure of control accelerated. Kerensky, 
leader of the Provisional Government, “tried to carry on the 
old policy of balancing himself between the conservative and rad- 
ical forces in the country. * * * But the possibilities of effective 
maneuvering of this kind were slight.” Bolshevik influence 
among factory workers and the soldiers of the Petrograd gar- 
rison had increased. During September, the Bolsheviks also ob- 
tained power over the Soviets in Petrograd, Moscow and in many 
local areas. Lenin then decided to instigate a coup. 

On the night of November 6, the Bolsheviks began their in- 
surrection. On November 7, they seized most of the government 
offices, captured the Winter Palace, and arrested the members of 
the Provisional Government. Kerensky escaped, and after an 
unsuccessful stern to organize resistance, went into hiding and 
finally exile abroad. On the following day the Second All-Rus- 
sian Congress of Soviets approved the seizure of power by the Bol- 
sheviks. Moderate Socialists had in the meantime bolted from 
the Soviet. 
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The new government, organized on November 7, was named the 
Council of People’s Commissars. It was headed by Lenin and 
included Trotsky as Commissar for Foreign Affairs and Stalin 
as Commissar for National Minorities. On December 20, the 
Council organized the Extraordinary Commission to Combat 
Counter-Revolution, that is, the Cheka, later to be known as the 
GPU. 

Elections to the Constituent Assembly held on November 25 
had returned 420 Social Revolutionaries and only 225 Bolsheviks. 
On January 18, 1918, the assembly met in Petrograd but was dis- 

rsed immediately by the Red Troops, thus disposing of one of 

e most influential clstnents among the opposition. (C, I: 277, 
278, 306-333). 

November 8—Bolsheviks organize government in Russia. 

As a result of the overthrow of the Provisional Government 
in Petrograd the day before, the Bolsheviks organized a new 
Government of People’s Commissars consisting entirely of 
Bolsheviks. Decrees for nationalizing the land were promulgated 
and proposals of immediate peace negotiations to the belligerent 
powers were advanced. one 526) 

November 13-19—The left-wing Finnish Social Democratic Party 
organizes general strike against conservative government of Pre- 
mier Svinhufvud. (E:45) 

November 25—Stalin addresses Finnish Social Democratic Party 
Conference. 

Stalin, as Russian Commissar for National Minorities, said 
at a conference of the Finnish Social Democratic Party: 

You are experiencing a government crisis similar to the one we had 
in Russia on the eve of the October revolution. You, too, have been 
threatened with starvation, sabotage, and similar things; but let me tell 
you, on the basis of my experiences in the Russian revolution, that such 
dangers are not insurmountable if you act with determination and do 
not hesitate. 

The question before the Finnish Social Democrats was, accord- 
ing to Ebon,: “Should they try to overthrow the conservative 

overnment by force?” The Social Democrats were not sure, 

owever, what Stalin meant in his speech. That is, whether or 
not he was inviting the Finns to follow Lenin’s example of a 
coup d’etat by force. (E: 44, 45) 

December 20-—Cheka (Communist Secret Police) —“the All-Russian 
Commission for Combating Counterrevolution, Sabotage and Spec- 
ulation”—is formed. (C, : 527) 

December 26—Ukrainian Soviet Government is organized challenging 
authority of Ukrainian Rada. (C, IT: 528) 


1918-1922 


1918-1922—Civil war is fought in Russia; Bolsheviks establish con- 
trol over former Russian Empire. 

After the Bolsheviks seized power in Russia, fighting broke 

out between their forces and those of the White Russian counter- 

revolutionary forces. Fighting in this civil war took place in the 
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Ukraine, the Caucasus and southern Russia, Byelorussia, the Bal- 
tic region, and northern Russia, and in Siberia and the Russian 
Far East. In the course of the war the Allies intervened, giving 
some military and financial support to the anti-Bolshevik forces. 
The Allied a participated in action in Odessa, Archangel, 
and Murmansk. In the Far East they were joined by Japan. 

By December 28, 1920, the Bolsheviks finally gained control 
over the Ukraine, which had for a time established its national 
independence, after defeating both the White armies in Decem- 
ber 1919 and the Poles who had invaded the Ukraine on April 
25, 1920. Led by Marshal Pilsudski, the Polish armies defeated 
the Russian Red Army before it reached the city of Warsaw. 
Bolshevik control over Byelorussia was also sustained, but the 
Baltic States—Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia—together with 
Finland, succeeded in establishing their national independence in 
1920. In northern Russia, the Bolsheviks quickly took over 
when the Allied forces abandoned Archangel and Murmansk in 
Autumn 1919. The Caucasian states of Georgia, Armenia, and 
Azerbaijan declared their independence in the s ring of 1918, 
but after heavy fighting between the White and Red armies in 
the campaigns in the Caucasus and southern Russia, the Bolsheviks 
defeated the White Russian army of General Wrangel, compel- 
ling its evacuation from the Crimea to Constantinople on Novem- 
ber 14, 1920. In 1921, Soviet governments were established in 
Georgia and Armenia. On March 12, 1922, the Soviet govern- 
ments of Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan were combined to 
form the Transcaucasian Socialist Soviet Republic which on De- 
cember 30 became a part of the U.S.S.R. In Siberia and the Rus- 
sian Far East the Bolsheviks did not gain complete control until 
the White armies were defeated and the Japanese forces evacuated 
Vladivostok. This was accomplished by October 25, 1922. On 
November 19, 1922, the Far Eastern Republic was annexed to 
Soviet Russia. (L: 1031-33) (C, II: 297-316) 


1918 


1918—Comintern launches its “First Strategy.” 

The “First Strategy” of world communism from 1918 to 1920 
was, according to Ebon, “/mmediate World Revolution.” With 
the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and the Tsarist 
Regime in Russia together with the German Revolution of 1917, 
world communism arose “with youthful vigor and unbridled am- 
bition.” To the Communists, world revolution seemed “just 
around the corner.” (E:18 

1918—Name “Communist Party, Holland” is adopted by Netherlands 
left-wing Social Democratic Labor Party. (E:200) 
1918—Czechoslovak Socialist faction forms nucleus of Communist 


Party. 
The struggle for independence in Czechoslovakia had brought 
about a split in the Socialists. The majority of party members, 
Ebon stated, 
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wholeheartedly supported Masaryk and the cause of self-determination. 
Only a minority right-wing group, headed by Bohumir Smeral, continued 
to favor the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. And then the unimaginable 
happened. Smeral, a disillusioned politician commanding an insignificant 
following, broke away from the Socialists. Looking around for a new star 
to which he might hitch his isolated wagon, he saw the newly bright red 
star of Moscow and the Comintern. He prepared the ground for a Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party, to be formed around a nucleus of piqued 
Socialists. (E: 59, 60) 

1918—Greek Communist Party is founded. (E: 141) 

1918—Tito serves in Red Army. 

During the Russian Civil War that followed the Bolshevik 
Revolution Tito fought in the Red Army. In either Moscow or 
Leningrad he received, at a later date, instructions “in Marxist 
theories and revolutionary techniques.” (E: 119) 

1918—Rakosi returns to Hungary from imprisonment in Russia. 

As a young man Rakosi became a “radical Marxist.” He par- 
ticipated in labor demonstrations and studied the Communist 
Manifesto. In 1912 and 1913 Rakosi visited Germany and Eng- 
land, and in 1914 he fought on the Russian front as a Hungarian 
soldier. While a Russian prisoner 


in the Chita and Dauria camps, his Marxist thoughts crystallized, and he 
agitated actively among his fellow prisoners. He secretly made his way 
to Petrograd (Leningrad), which was in Soviet hands, observed the Octo- 
ber revolution, and returned to Hungary in1918. (E: 79) 
1918—Membership of the Russian Communist Youth League (Kom- 
somol) reaches 22,000. (E: 37) 
January—Civil war breaks out in Finland. 
remier Pehr Evind Svinhufvud had negotiated with Lenin 
for a declaration of Finnish independence. Delegates were sent 
to the Soviet Government, and they were successful in obtaining 
an assurance of independence from the Bolshevik leaders. Ebon 
wrote: 


* * * they felt that they should thank Lenin. Svinhufvud later re- 
counted the weird scene. The delegates were standing in Lenin’s civil war 
headquarters like frightened schoolboys in front of a stern principal. It 
was bitter cold, and everyone was sitting around in heavy overcoats. Lenin 
glanced pityingly at the uncomfortable Finns and turned to Trotsky, 
“What shall I do with these bourgeois? Maybe I should have them shot 


after all?” 

The Bolsheviks failed to a the left wing Social Demo- 
crats (later they formed the Finnish Communist Party) by 

anting independence to the conservative government rather 
than the revolutionaries. Stalin himself stated on January 4, 
1918 that the Russians had “involuntarily aang liberty not to 
the people, not to the Finnish proletariat, but to the bourgeoisie 
of Finland.” 

However, while Svinhufvud attempted to strengthen the posi- 
tion of his government and to neutralize the Social Democrats, 
Trotsky sent the following telegram to the Social Democratic 
Party leaders: 


The hour for action has come. Concentrate 15,000 Red Guards in Helsinki 
and environs. Seize power. Arrest government. 
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The lines thus drawn a civil war ensued which lasted three 
months and took the lives of an estimated six thousand persons. 
(E: 45, 46) 
February 19—Soviet Government agrees to sign peace with Germany 
after begin advance. (C, IL: 528) 
F a 20—Decree is issued for formation of Red Army. (C, II: 
528 
March 3—Bolsheviks sign Peace of Brest-Litovsk with Germany. 
(C, II: 
March 6-8—Seventh Bolshevik Congress is convened at Moscow. 

At the Seventh Congress of the R. S. D. L. P. the name of 
the party was changed from the Russian Social Democrat Labor 
Party to the Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks). This 
change was made at Lenin’s “personal suggestion” so that there 
would be established “a phraseological hevive between the Com- 
munist League of Marx and Engels, and the Russian Bolsheviks— 
a bridge that spanned three quarters of a century of relatively 
moderate social democratic activity.” (E:34) (K:507) 

March 6-8—Lenin lays down foreign policy in draft program of 
Communist Party. 

In his “Draft of Program for Communist Party” presented at 

the Seventh Congress of the Bolshevik party, Lenin stated: 


International policy—Support of the revolutionary movement of the so- 
cialist proletariat in the advanced countries in the first place. Prop- 
aganda. Agitation. Fraternization. A ruthless struggle against opportu- 
nism and social-chauvinism. Support of the democratic and revolutionary 
movement in all countries in general, and particularly in the colonies and 
dependent countries. Emancipation of the colonies. Federation, as a tran- 
sition to voluntary amalgamation, (SWO:344) (K: 507) 


iS para states peaceful coexistence with capitalism is impos- 
sible. 
In his report to the Seventh Congress of the Bolshevik party 
Lenin declared : 


International imperialism, with its mighty capital, its highly organized 
military techniques, which is a real force, a real fortress of international 
capital, could not under any circumstances, on any condition, live side by 
side with the Soviet Republic because of its objective position and because 
of the economic interests of the capitalist class which are embodied in it— 
it could not because of commercial connections and international financial 
relations. In this sphere a conflict is inevitable. Here lies the greatest 
difficulty of the Russian revolution, its great historical problem, viz., the 
necessity of solving international problems, the necessity of calling forth 
an international revolution, traversing the path from our strictly national 
revolution to the world revolution. (SWO: 223) 


March 8—Lenin defines Soviet “democracy.” i 
In a speech delivered at the Seventh Congress of the Bolshevik 
party Lenin gave the following definition of “democracy” under 
communism : 
Soviet power is a new type of state, in which there is no bureaucracy, no 
police, no standing army, and in which bourgeois democracy is replaced 
by a new democracy—a democracy which brings to the forefront the van- 


guard of the toiling masses, turning them into legislators, and executives, 
and a military guard, and which creates an apparatus capable of re-edu- 


cating the masses. (SWO: 104) 
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MAO,ILs 098) Government moves from Petrograd to Moscow. 
, IL: 528 
March 15—Special Fourth Congress of Soviets “acting on Lenin’s 
report” ratifies peace treaty with Germany. (K:507) 
May 3-5—Lenin expresses views on war. 
According to Lenin, if a war 


is waged by the exploiting class with the object of strengthening its class 
rule, such a war is a criminal war and “defencism” in such a war is a base 
betrayal of socialism. If war is waged by the proletariat after it has con- 
quered the bourgeoisie in its own country, and is waged with the object of 
(SWO: 289) and extending socialism, such a war is legitimate and “holy.” 


July 10—Soviet Russian Government promulgates new constitution. 

A new Soviet constitution was adopted at the Fifth All- 

Russian Congress of Soviets. The new Soviet Government was 
established along the following lines: 


(1) Local soviets elected representatives to the provincial congresses 
of soviets, which in turn sent delegates to the All-Russian (subsequently 
All-Union) Congress of Soviets; (2) the latter elected the executive com- 
mittee, a permanent body which acted in the intervals between sessions 
of the congress; the congress also elected the council of people’s commis- 
sars; (3) elections were held on an occupational, and not on a territorial 
basis: the factory workers were more generously represented than the 
peasants, while the “non-toiling” bourgeois classes (including the clergy) 
were disenfranchised; (4) All elections were open, with no provision for 
secret ballot. In practice this system of “soviet democracy” was domi- 
nated by a dictatorship of (or for) the proletariat, and this in turn was 
exercised by the Bolshevik Party (renamed the Communist Party in 
Mar. 1918). No other parties were permitted, and the press and other 
channels of expression were put under sweeping government control. The 
Communist Party was governed by a central committee, within which 
there was a Smaller group called the political bureau. This latter was the 
real governing body of the country. Lenin’s authority remained supreme 
in both party and government until his death. (L: 1032) 


July 25—Turkish Communist Party is founded. 

The Turkish Communist Party was founded by the Moscow- 
born Mustafa Subhi; and until 1920 it had its headquarters in 
Baku. The Turkish Communist Party tried to recruit followers 
among Turkish prisoners of war in the Soviet Union. (E: 421) 

August 30—Lenin is wounded in attempted assassination. 

Fanya Kaplan, a Social Revolutionary, fired at and wounded 
Lenin, hitting him in the chest and left shoulder. Another Social 
Revolutionary, Kenigiesser, killed Uritzky, a prominent Com- 
munist, who was head of the Petrograd Cheka. Of these attacks 
Chamberlin wrote: 

There was no coordination between her act and that of Kenigiesser; but 
the two terrorist acts, coming together at a moment of the greatest strain 
and hardship, furnished the psychological stimulus for one of the most 
ferocious outbursts of organized revolutionary terrorism since the French 
Revolution. (0, II: 64, 65, 5380) 

September 2—All-Russian Central Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist Party institutes “Red terror.” 

The All-Russian Central Executive Committee adopted a reso- 
lution “to institute mass Red terror and establish the Revolu- 
tionary Military Council of the Republic.” (K:507) 
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November 1—Communist Party of Austria is founded. 

Following the founding of the Communist Party in Austria 

it “enjoyed relatively high popularity” for a brief period. The 

strength of the Austrian Communist Party, according to Ebon, 

lay with Austrian prisoners of war who had returned from Russia, who 

had seen the men who made the Bolshevik Revolution. Back in impover- 

ished Vienna, they came to look upon the well-entrenched Socialists as 

traitors to the revolutionary idea. Again and again, the Communists 

tried to light the torch of rebellion. They failed. Their period of per- 
sistent disappointment had begun. (E: 72) 

November 11—World War I comes to close as hostilities cease with 
armistice. (L: 951) 

November 20—Rumanian cabinet dissolves Communist Party. 

Illegal Communist groups had established themselves within 
the Rumanian Socialist Party. Finally, the Rumanian cabinet 
dissolved the Communist Party and “arrested left-wing Socialists 
who had endorsed the aims of the Third International” which 
was formally created in March 1919. (KE: 88) 

November 27—Provisional Soviet Government of Ukraine is pro- 
claimed, preparatory step toward new Communist occupation. 
(C, IT: 530 

December—Communist Party of Poland is formed. 

The left wing of the Polish Socialist Party (P. P. S.) and 
the Social Democracy of Poland and Lithuania (S. D. K. P. L.) 
united to form the Communist Party of Poland (HS—W: 37) 

December—Bolsheviks claim Baltic Sea is to become “Sea of the 
Social Revolution.” 

According to Jzvestia of December 25, 

Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania are directly on the road from Russia to 
Western Europe and are therefore a hinderance to our revolution * * *. 
This separating wall has to be destroyed * * *. The conquest of the 
Baltic Sea would make it possible for Soviet Russia to agitate in favor of 


the social revolution so that the Baltic Sea would be transferred into the 
Sea of the Social Revolution. (Baltic: 168) 


1918-1919 


Winter—Polish Communists are “strong” in Workers’ Councils. 

In the winter of 1918-1919 the Polish Communists were “fairly 
strong” in the Workers’ Councils created after the Russian and 
German models in various Polish industrial centers. With the 
exception of the Dombrowa basin, however, 


they were everywhere weaker than the socialists. The indifference of the 
peasants, hostility of the bourgeoisie, and the anti-Russian nationalism 
of all classes prevented the communists from making themselves a great 
force. The Polish-Soviet war of 1920 did not help them. From time to 
time in the twenties and early thirties they gained ground in municipal 
elections at the expense of the socialists, but they never seem to have 
made headway among the peasants. In the thirties the Polish communists 
fell a prey to factionalism. Their main leaders were in exile in the 
Soviet Union, and were implicated in the great purges of the thirties. 
Consequently the Comintern decided in 1938 to dissolve the party. 
(HS-W : 37, 38) 
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1919—Communists fail in Austria. 

Between two Soviet governments, Bela Kun’s regime in Hun- 
gary and the short-lived Soviet government in Bavaria, Austria 
itself was beset by Communist revolutionary activities. Russian 
and Hungarian envoys in Vienna encouraged the idea of a Soviet 
Austria. In May 1919, Dr. Ernest Bettelheim arrived in Vienna 
“with funds and instructions from Hungary.” Otto Bauer, the 
Social Democratic leader, charged that Bettelheim and the Aus- 
trian Communists “had planned an armed insurrection for 
June 15, 1919.” The revolt was halted when the Social Demo- 
crats received permission from Allied authorities to retain the 
“Social Democratic domestic army, the Volkswehr,” at its full 
strength. On the appointed day of the revolt the strength of 
the Volkswehr was to be reduced. But the Communists had 
earlier 


tried their hands at a number of unsuccessful embryo rebellions. The 
Comintern didn’t like this toying with the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and accused its Austrian branch of adolescent “putschism.” On one occa- 
sion, the Communists attempted to storm the Parliament and a few other 
government buildings. They were stopped by the Socialists. At another 
time, Communists occupied the offices of Vienna’s leading daily, the Neue 
Freie Presse. They abandoned it after a few hours, not quite knowing 
what else to do. 

Moscow was not pleased with these abortive attempts by the 
Austrian Communists. Dimitri Z, Manuilsky expressed Comin- 
tern “impatience” when he derided the statement of the Vienna 
Communist daily Rote Fahne that “an immediate revolutionary 
situation” prevailed in Austria. Stating that this should mean 
that the situation was ripe for “an uprising in Austria,” Manuil- 
sky remarked that “the Austrian comrades are not even able to 
bring 2,000 to 3,000 people into the streets.” He concluded “scorn- 
fully” that 


such an interpretation of “an immediate revolutionary situation” means to 

compromise this conception, and to regard this earnest revolutionary task 

with lack of seriousness and through sectarian eyes. (E: 72, 73) 
1919—Mexican Communist Party is founded. (E:300) 
1919—Communist Party of Spain is founded. 

The Communist Party of Spain was founded by “adolescent 
hotheads” from the Socialist youth organization who, accordin 
to Ebon, had become “fed up with the moderate policies wr iat 
by their elders.” (EF: 243) 

1919—Swiss Communist Party is founded. 

Shortly after the establishment of the Comintern in March 
1919, the Communist Party of Switzerland was organized. While 
the party was made up of the “extreme” left wing of the Social 
Democratic Party, it “nevertheless retained some of the charac- 
teristics of trade-union Socialism.” (E: 194) 

1919—Communist Party of Belgium is organized. 

Although the Communist Party was founded in 1919 in 
Belgium, the great majority of Belgian labor remained loyal to 
the Socialists who had peayen a significant role in the leadership 
of the Second international. (E: 204) 
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1919—Indonesian Communist Party is founded. (E: 893) 
1919—Pishevari, Iranian Communist, participates in “jungle revo- 
lution.” 

Jaafar Pishevari, an Iranian Communist who had been asso- 
ciated with “Moscow-directed attempts to establish autonomous 
governments in the Azerbaijan region,” participated in the so- 
called “jungle revolution” at Gilan on the Caspian Sea. He be- 
came Minister of the Interior of the Revolutionary Jungle 
Government. The regime adopted the hammer and sickle for 
its flag. Pishevari fled to Soviet Russia when the government 
collapsed where under the name of Sultan-Zade he headed the 
Iranian Section of the Comintern and was “prominent in its Near 
Eastern Committee.” (E: 414) 

January 1—German Communist Party is established. 

At a meeting of the Spartacists group presided over by Wil- 
helm Pieck the Communist Party of Germany was founded. Rosa 
Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht were the “commanding per- 
sonalities of the meeting” which discussed Communist policy 
toward the coming parliamentary elections in Germany. Fried- 
rich Ebert’s Rocral: Democratic government was accused of 
wanting “to rule on a basis of democratic representation” which 
the Communists termed “bourgeois democracy.” Rosa Luxem- 
burg urged “longer preparation and for participation in the 
elections,” but was voted down by the delegates who desired to 
follow the example of Lenin. (E: 156) 

January 5—German Communists decide to overthrow Ebert 
government. 

In a manifesto appealing for a “mighty demonstration” the 
Communists charged the Ebert Government with “seeking to 
uphold its power with the bayonet, and to secure for itself the 
favor of the capitalist bourgeoisie whose interests it has always 
secretly supported.” Over the objections of Rosa Luxemburg, 
the Communists in the afternoon of January 5, decided to over- 
throw the Ebert government. “Several thousand people,” many 
armed, demonstrated in Berlin. The Social Democrats, however, 
responded to the Communist declarations with the statement that 
they would no longer be “terrorized by lunatics.” They counter- 
attacked. 

Gustav Noske, the Social Democratic War Minister, called on 
the regular army and the “rightist Free Corps” to aid in dis- 
lodging the Communists from the building of the Social Demo- 
cratic paper, the Vorwarts. The revolutionaries were compelled 
to surrender. Afterward Luxemburg and Liebknecht were 
found and killed by cavalry officers. During the week of the 
uprising one thousand people were killed. Wilhelm Pieck was 
captured, but by a ruse was able to escape (E : 156, 157) 

rete 12—Elections are held in Communist Bavaria. 
n Bavaria a revolutionary regime was established for the most 
pass by “idealistic intellectuals.” The Communist premier of 
avaria, Kurt Eisner, permitted the holding of an election, the 
results of which went “overwhelmingly against him.” Yielding 
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to “popular pressure,” Eisner was about to resign when he was 
assassinated by a nationalist student. This led to the collapse 
of the revolutionary government. (E: 157) 


February—New York “Left-Wing” Socialists organize. 


Stimulated by the Bolshevik revolution in Russia, “Left-Wing” 
Socialists in New York formed an organized bloc within the 
Socialist Party. They adopted a manifesto and program for 
“revolutionary socialism” which would overthrow capitalism and 
set up a dictatorship of the proletariat in a new state of “Fed- 
erated Soviets.” (TD: 42, 48, 49) 

In its “Manifesto and Program” the “Left Wing” of the Social- 
ists denounced other Socialists for not having converted “an im- 
perialistic war into a civil war—into a proletarian revolution ;” 
advocated political action as “a struggle for the capture and de- 
struction of the capitalist State” to be supplanted by the State 
“of ary Federated Soviets”; and after projecting other ideas con- 
clude 


with ten short paragraphs, which may be summarized as follows: (1) a 
uniform declaration of principles and the “abolition of all social reform 
planks”; (2) “the party must teach, propagate and agitate exclusively for 
the overthrow of Capitalism and the establishment of Socialism through 
a proletarian dictatorship”; (3) Socialist candidates must adhere “‘strictly” 
to the above provisions; (4) the party must engage in propaganda for 
“revolutionary industrial unionism”; (5) the party press must be party 
owned aud controlled; (6) party educational institutions must be so owned 
and controlled; (7) the party must discard obsolete and publish new 
literature in keeping with the new policies and tactics; (8) demands an 
emergency convention “to meet the present crisis ;” (9) demands repudia- 
tien of the Berne Congress and any other congress of moderate Socialists ; 
(10) demands election of delegates to the international congress proposed 
by the Russian Bolsheviki and participation only in such congress that 
includes Communists, Spartacists and Left Wing parties. 


The Manifesto and Program of the “Left wing Socialists” 


caused a split in the Socialist Party a few months later. (O-W: 
48-50) 


February 16—Communists poll 27,000 votes in Austrian election. 


(E: 73 

March-Chicago group of Socialist Party members organizes “Com- 
munist Propaganda League” and adopts program similar to New 
York Left Wing. (O-W: 50) 


March 2-6—Third (or Communist) International is formally founded 


at, Congress in Moscow. 


The Second International collapsed with the outbreak of war 
in 1914. From this moment, the Communists 


date the epoch of the Communist International * * * . This epoch emerged 
out of a transitional period comprising the first three years of the war, 
during which Lenin struggled to “transform the imperialist war into a 
civil war.” The foundations of the Third International were laid at the 
conferences of Zimmerwald and Kienthal in Switzerland. It only achieved 
real authority, however, when the leaders of the German army conceived 
the idea of making the Russian February revolution more extreme. The 
German supreme command brought Lenin and Trotsky to Russia in the 
fond hope that the fire of the Russian revolution which they were kindling 
in Russia would stop at the frontiers of Germany. 


1 the 
dling 
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The Third International was not formally founded till March 1919. Up 
to that date the Communist parties believed that they would be able to 
break up the Socialist parties from within and transform the Second In- 
ternational bodily into a Communist organization in the tempest of the world 
revolution. Especially during the episodes of the Soviet republics in Bavaria 
and Hungary, and even after their collapse, during the labour troubles in 
Britain, Germany, Italy, etc. Moscow continually believed the outbreak of 
world revolution imminent every hour, and expected that the Socialist 
parties could be simply absorbed in the Communist parties. As it grew 
ever plainer that this hope (which at first was shared by Lenin) was 
Utopian, the Communists devoted even greater energy to their own Inter- 
national. (EB, 12: 518) 


The Third (or Communist) International was born as a result 
of a meeting in Moscow of left-wing Socialists called together by 
leaders of the Communist Party of Russia. 

Opposition from other Socialist quarters continued. Accord- 
ing to Ebon, Kautsky opposed 
the Communist interpretation of democracy. Speaking about the concept of 
a “dictatorship of the proletariat,” he noted that “unfortunately, Marx 
has refrained from specifying how he imagined such a dictatorship.” 
Kautsky wrote, ‘Literally, the word means elimination of democracy. But, 
if we use a literal interpretation, it also means the sole rule of one indi- 
vidual, who is not bound by any law.” He accused Lenin of “one-man-rule 
which differs from despotism because it is regarded not as a permanent 
state institution but as a temporary emergency rule.” 

In his pamphlet, “The Dictatorship of the Proletariat and the 

Renegade K. Kautsky,” Lenin counterattacked, by calling for 
“a ruthless fight against this renegade-ism, this lack of character, this boot- 
licking towards opportunism, this unexampled theoretical damnation of 
Marxism.” He wrote that old-fashioned, bourgeois concepts of democracy 
could not be accepted by determined revolutionaries. “Can there be 
equality between exploiters and those who are being exploited?” he asked. 
Lenin’s answer was clear-cut : 
“The definite basis of dictatorship is suppression by force of exploiters as 
a class, and therefore a violation of ‘pure democracy’.” The emphasis is 
Lenin’s. The course of the Third International had been charted. 
(E: 13, 14) 

At the time the First Congress of the Communist International 
met in Moscow, on March 2-6, 1919, the Cominterm was “boom- 
ing.” Affiliated with the Third International were the Com- 
munist parties in Finland, Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, 
Netherlands, Bulgaria, Italy, Slovakia, France, and the United 
States. To concert mass action for hastening the world revolu- 
tion, the Comintern adopted a program at this First Congress 
urging “direct collision with the ourgeois state machine in 
open combat.” Suggesting “more subtle” alternatives to achiev- 
ing the long-range objective, the document went on to say that 
“subject to this aim are all other methods, for instance revolu- 
of the bourgeois parliamentary system.” 

218,19 

According to Borkenau, the Comintern in 1919 consisted of 
three elements differing in character: 
first there were small sects directly founded from Russia, mostly by war 
prisoners, and financially entirely dependent upon Moscow; the Hungarian 


party, before and after the dictatorship, and the Austrian party were 
typical. Secondly there were small sects which had arisen in their respec- 
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tive countries before or during the war, without interference from Moscow, 
but now loyal; such were the German Spartacists, the Dutch group of 
Gorter and Pannekoek, the small sects which were about to adhere in 
Britain; some of them needed money, but none brought the Comintern in- 
creased influence in the West. Finally, there were a few big mass parties, 
notably the Bulgarians, the Norwegians, and the Italians, which had ad- 
hered formally, but did not accept money and did not obey Moscow in the 
least. The left wing of the Swedish socialists, which adhered at an early 
date, lies between the last two groups. It had emerged from a split out 
of the old Social-democratic Party during the war, but in spite of being a 
relatively small group was far from being homogeneous in the Bolsheviks’ 
sense, and very far from listening to orders from Moscow. Friendly advice 
from Russia was defied, at that period, by even the most obsequious fol- 
lowers. (B:181) 


Sete, 1919—Swedish Communist Party joins Comintern. 

n February 1917, the Swedish Communists began to diverge 
from the Social Democratic Party Congress, Lenin wrote that 
the “opposition” Socialists “must be helped at all cost.” Within 
three months, 
they emerged as a separate group, joined the Comintern in 1919, and 
promptly called themselves the Communist Party of Sweden. (E: 207) 

March 18-23—Eighth Congress of the Russian Communist Party 

convenes, 

At the Eighth Congress of the Party Lenin defended his decree 
on the division of land among the “middle peasants” and “poor 

nts.” It was considered that socialization of large estates 
was “easier” than “eventual socialization of small estates.” 

Membership of the party had reached 314,000, and Lenin, not 
unmindful of “his principle that the party should be a core of 
devoted Communist fanatics, rather than an organizational 
catch-all of dues-paying members,” initiated the first party purge. 

From that time on, according to Ebon, 

The principles of Communist Party organization advocated by Lenin 
have not materially changed to this day. The party is tightly disciplined, 
efficiently organized, and thoroughly indoctrinated. During World War II, 
requirements for admission to the party were relaxed. But they were 
tightened again as soon as the war had ended. (E: 34,35) (K: 508) 

March 21—Hungary’s two Marxist parties agree to seize power. 

A coalition of the Hungarian Communist and Social Demo- 
cratic parties agreed to “take power together” under the name of 
the Hungarian Socialist Party. The Soviet regime which was 
established in Hungary lasted 1383 days during which time the 
“red terror” enveloped the country. (:80) 

April—Lenin cites place of Third International in history. 

According to Lenin, 

The First International laid the foundations of the proletarian, inter- 
national struggle for Socialism. The Second International marked the 
epoch in which the soil was prepared for a broad, mass, widespread move- 
ment in a number of countries. 

The Third (Communist) International gathered the fruits of the work 
of the Second International, purged it of its opportunistic, social-chauvinist, 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois dross, and has begun to effect the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. (SWO: 91) 

April—Marty, French Communist leader, leads French Black Sea fleet 

mutiny. 
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Andre Marty, “founder of the French Communist Party and 
today his party’s specialist in colonial affairs,” led the mutiny 
of the French Black Sea fleet. (E: 172) 

April 16—Bavarian Communist regime is re-established. 

A group of Bavarian “intellectuals,” among whom was the poet 
and playright Ernst Toller, sought the reestablishment of a Com- 
munist regime in Munich. Several “determined” Communists 
were behind this group; after five days of a government that 
“proclaimed that Kantian ideal of permanent peace,” these 
“trained” Communists ousted Toller. However, the Bavarian So- 
viet Republic was “crushed” by War Minister Noske, the army and 
the Free Corps. (E: 157) 

May—American Socialists vote for participation in international con- 
gress with Communists. 

In a vote upon a referendum held within the general member- 
ship of the Socialist Party a “large majority” agreed on a policy 
set forth in the following resolution: 

That the Socialist Party shall participate in an international congress 
or conference called by, or in which participate, the Communist Party of 
mien ng (Bolshevik) and the Communist Labor Party of Germany (Sparta- 
can). 

The American Socialists had been “impressed by the anti-war 
position of the Russian Soviet leaders and Socialists in other 
countries.” (O-W : 62, 63) 

June 12—Zinoviev declares world revolution is Communist objective. 

Gregory Zinoviev, first chairman of the Comintern’s executive 
committee, wired Bela Kun, at that time Communist dictator 
of Hungary, that “before long the whole of the civilized world 
will become Communist.” 

Indicative also of the “extreme optimism” of Communist leaders 
for the progress of communism was the statement of the Comin- 
tern’s executive committee at Petrograd that: “The Great Com- 
munist International was born in 1919. The Great International 
Soviet Republic will be born in 1920.” (E:18) 

June 28—Treaty of Versailles is signed in Hall of Mirrors. 
August—The 7; Aeetboie io Party of Finland is founded. 

The Finnish Communist Party was founded in a meeting that 
took place in Moscow. Denouncing the right-wing Social Demo- 
crats, the Communists stated at their first Congress that 
the working class must energetically prepare for an armed revolution, 


and not hang back with the old system with its Parliaments and profes- 
sional cooperative Socialists. 


In evaluating the abortive revolution, Otto Kuusinen said: 


The idea of a Democratic State with which the People’s Commissariat 
(of the Finnish Social Democrats) deluded itself, was historically false. 
It wished to build a bridge, to construct a passage from capitalism to 
socialism, but democracy is unable to bear the burden of such a mission. 


Kuusinen admitted that “certain anarchic elements” among 
the Red Guard had “committed murder and robberies.” As a 
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result, he said, this “lack of discipline tended to produce disorder 
even in the ranks of the revolutionaries.” (KE: 47) 
August 2—Bela Kun flees Hungary; Matyas Rakosi follows. 

After the failure of Bela Kun to maintain his power, he fled 
Hungary. Rakosi, who had been “attracted to a political circle” 
centered upon Kun, followed Kun in his flight. At the age of 
twenty-seven, Rakosi 
had been one of the youngest commissars in the Hungarian Soviet regime. 
Before the coup d’etat, he had established branches of the Communist Party 
in Szeged and other cities. During the Soviet regime, Rakosi was peoples 
commissar of supplies, plenipotentiary on the southern and northern fronts, 
organizer of grain collections, and commander of the Red Militia in Buda- 
pest. Rakosi fled to Austria, was interned, and left for the Soviet Union 
in 1920, in time to attend the Second Comintern Congress. (E: 80) 

August 24--Communist Party receives 118,000 votes in Bulgarian 
elections. (E:102) 

August 28—Lenin replies to Sylvia Pankhurst on creating British 
Communist Party. fi 

Sylvia Pankhurst, a “veteran British rebel,” was the “first to 
decide that Britain needed a Communist Party.” She sought the 
advice of Lenin who on August 28 responded to her letter with a 
note of “warning against un-Bolshevik waverings.” To bring 
about unity among Britain’s “would-be” Communists 
ealled for diplomacy and toughness. Lenin revealed that he had both. 
First there were four, later two, parties that contested for the true Commu- 
nist label. The Scottish shop stewards, an angry lot, would have nothing 
to do with Pankhurst’s Parliament-minded London group. While the Lon- 
doners met to constitute a party (as Lenin had told them, “on the basis of 
the Third International and of obligatory participation in Parliament’), 
the Scottish Communists sent their favorite son, William Gallacher, to 
Moscow’s Second Comintern Congress. (EH: 221) 

September—American Communist movement islaunched. 

According to Benjamin Gitlow, the idea of organizing an 
American Communist Party was advanced in June, but it was not 
until August and September at a Socialist convention in Chi- 
cago that the movement was organized and then in the form of 
two contending factions. One of the factions, led by Gitlow and 
John Reed, met in convention in Chicago on August 31. On 
September 2, the official name of the new party was adopted, the 
Communist Labor Party of America. Alfred Wagenknecht was 
elected Executive Secretary. At this meeting a move to unite 
with another Communist convention scheduled almost simulta- 
neously was voted down. The basis for the split within the Left 
Wing factions of the Socialists was the question of power and 
principle, that is, who was to control the new party, native Amer- 
icans or the “foreigners” from the foreign-language federations. 

The other faction of the American Communist movement 
opened its convention on September 1 at the headquarters of the 
Russsian federation in Chicago. At this meeting lasting five 
days the Communist Party of America was organized. The most 
ft semgpa posts in the organization went to Charles E. Ruth- 
enberg who was named National Secretary and Louis C. Fraina 
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who became the International Secretary and editor of party 
publications. Membership in the Communist movement at this 
time totaled about 40,000. (TD: 176-184,189) (BG: 53) 
September 20—Creation of American Communist Party is hailed by 
Zinoviev. 

Zinoviev welcomed the creation of a Communist Party in the 
United States and saw in this event an “augury of the fact that 
the world proletarian revolution will embrace not only old Europe 
but that it is already stretching out across the ocean and embracing 
the richest capitalist country: America.” At Petrograd Zinoviev 
proclaimed enthusiastically: “The birth of the American Com- 
munist Party and its growth is the first swallow which foretells 
the coming of a worldwide Communist spring.” (E: 19) 

November 1—American Communists state objectives in first issue of 
official newspaper. 

In the first issue of 7he Communist World, the official organ 
of the Communist Party of America, the Communists laid down 
the following general principles: 


We are no revolutionary mushroom organization seeking the favor of 
the workers for a day or a year. We are not spineless aggregation of 
theorists peddling a new brand of universal panacea. Nor are we hotheads 
or crack-brained enthusiasts who make the wish for revolution father to 
the act. We are a conscious, deliberate outgrowth of the class-conscious 
revolutionary sentiment in America—just as much a product of political 
and economie conditions ag the recent imperialistic world war—as the 
collapse of “‘moderate Socialism’”’—as the League of Nations—as the break- 
down of capitalism—as the formation of the Third International at Mos- 
cow calling upon the workers for world revolution. 

Our object is the abolition of the wage system and the establishment 
of the Communist Commonwealth through the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. No mere tinkering with the present capitalist structure; no peace- 
ful growing out of Capitalism irito Socialism ; no parliamentary reforms ; no 
waiting until exhausted Capitalism reeuperates from the effects of the world 
war; no aiding of that recuperation under the guise of “reconstruction,” as 
our Right Wing Socialists would have us do, but the immediate, continuous, 
bitter, implacable, uncompromising struggle with the master class until 
Communism is a reality. And since we differ so fundamentally with the 
“moderate Socialists” in our object; and since a different object implies 
different principles and tactics, so must we have a different organization 
and a different FORM of organization to carry on our propaganda. There- 
fore the birth of the “Communist World,” official organ of the Communist 
Party of America. (TCW, 11/1/19: 4) 


December 2-4—Russian Communist Party holds Eighth All-Russian 
Conference. (K: 508) 
1920's 


1920’s—Comintern concentrates on Middle and Near East. 
During the first years of its existence the focal point of the 
Comintern’s attention with regard to the colonial problem was, 
according to Borkenau, 


directed towards the near and middle East, towards Turkey, Persia, and 
the Arabic-speaking countries. And here, where interests were strongest, 


failure was more complete than anywhere else. (B: 289) 
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1920—Communists in Syria and Lebanon pursue nationalist line. 


During the period throughout the 1920’s and the 1930’s the 
activity of the Communists in Syria and Lebanon 
was hardly distinguishable from that of the nationalist groups. It followed 
the Comintern policy of backing the independence aspirations of the Arab 
nations against western control. 

Communists in these Levant countries were opposed by the 
French administration, the Syrian and Lebanese upper classes, 
the orthodox Moslems, and the Christian Maronites of Lebanon. 
Existence as Communists was “precarious” in these countries, 
and the 


selection and training of Syrian and Lebanese Communist leaders appears 
to have been difficult and often unsatisfactory in its results. (HE: 419, 420) 


1920—Large group of French Socialists join Third International. 


Postwar difficulties of re-adjustment in France brought on 
many strikes. French labor was “in ferment.” In 1918, the 
Socialist Party had a membership of 34,000; but by 1920 its mem- 
bership increased to 150,000. Dominated by the Socialists, the 
Confederation Generale du Travail (CGT) had two and one- 
half million members. At the Socialist Congress held in Tours 
in 1920, a large group split off to join the Third International. 
Breaking off with the CGT, the Communists “created a rival 
union federation, the Confederation Generale du Travail Uni- 
taire or CGTU.” Not until the “united front” policy “opened 
the way to Communist participation and dominance in the 
CGT” did the Communists end their separatism. (KE: 172, 173) 


1920—Denmark’s Communist Party joins Comintern. 


Aksel Larsen, Secretary General of the Danish Communist 
Party, switched from the Social Democratic Party to the Com- 
munists in 1920. In the same year the Communists joined the 
Comintern. (E: 212) 


1920—Gomulka, Polish Communist leader, begins career as Commu- 
nist agitator. 


Wladyslaw Gomulka, future Deputy Premier of Communist 
Poland, began his career as a Communist agitator “when he 
organized a cell in the Thirty-sixth Polish Infantry regiment, 
urging desertion to the Red Army.” (E:56 


January—Communist parties go underground as United States Gov- 
ernment arrests Communists in nation-wide raids. 


In late 1919 and early 1920 leaders of radical groups were 
arrested, their headquarters raided, and the Communist parties 
went underground. Theodore Draper has given the following 
account of the campaign against the ‘giaettoome ie : 


Raids and arrests had been going on for over two years before the Com- 
munists began to feel the brunt of them. The first large-scale anti-Com- 
munist raids took place in New York City on November 8, 1919, about two 
months after the Communist parties were formed. They were made on 
behalf of the Lusk committee of the New York Senate, appointed to investi- 
gate “seditious activities.” Over 700 policemen and special agents swooped 
down on headquarters and meetings, carried away tons of papers and litera- 
ture, and hauled off hundreds of people. About seventy-five were prose- 
cuted, including such well-known Communists as Benjamin Gitlow and 
James J. Larkin (of the Communist Labor party) and Charles E. Ruthen- 
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berg, I. BE. Ferguson, and Harry M. Winitsky (of the Communist party). 
The first four were indicted for publishing the Left Wing Manifesto in the 
defunct Revolutionary Age four months earlier, before the Communist 
parties were formed. The New York Communists went underground imme- 
diately after these raids. The parties operated more or less openly in the 
rest of the country for about two months longer. 

A warning signal that the entire Communist movement throughout the 
country faced the same fate as the New York organizations came from 
Chicago on January 1, 1920. From four p.m. until far into the night, raid- 
ing parties brought in prisoners, most)y Communists and I.W.W.’s—real 
or suspected. On the night of January 2, the Palmer raids [Attorney 
General A. Mitchell Palmer] went off as scheduled in thirty-three cities 
from coast to coast. A second round-up was staged on January 5. Over 
5000 arrests were made. For the next two years, so many Communists 
were indicted all over the country that everyone in the movement regarded 
himself as a potential political prisoner or fugitive from the law. Most 
of the prosecutions took place in Illinois, New York, and California. In 
Chicago, twenty Communists, including L. E. Katterfeld, Charles Krumbein, 
and Max Bedacht, drew sentences of from one to five years. In New York, 
Ruthenberg, Ferguson, Larkin, Winitsky, and Gitlow received sentences of 
five to ten years, and actually served about two years. In California, an 
estimated five hundred arrests resulted in 264 convictions in 1919-21. Ac- 
tually, in the end, many sentences were handed out and few served, except 
by the New York group and Katterfeld. The Communist leaders lived in 
a half-world of indictments, trials, defense committees, convictions, sen- 
tences, and appeals. John Reed once faced three indictments at the same 
time. To the day of his death, Ruthenberg was never free of his appeals 
from convictions, always living, so to speak, on borrowed time. 
(TD: 203, 204) 


As a result of punitive action taken by the United States Gov- 
ernment against Communist organizations, these organizations 
“disappeared.” However, they reorganized 


as secret societies. What had became [sic] a necessity was now proudly 
proclaimed a virtue. The underground organization produced upperground 
offshoots in the form of literary societies, lecture forums, study clubs 
and the like, and through these they were able to engage in propaganda 
of “moderate” Communism. In a few months underground publications 
began to appear without any indication of the city or office in which they 
were published. “No longer were there party headquarters; neither na- 
tional, state or local,” reads an editorial in the first issue of an under- 
ground organ in June. “The active party officials were in jail or were fugi- 
tives. No meetings could be held without inviting arrests. Very little 
money could be raised even for defense and relief of prisoners. By Feb- 
ruary, 1920, the two thriving parties of October, 1919, had vanished.” 
The first phase of Communist organization had not survived two months 
and it had witnessed the delivery of three organizations at its birth, each 
one at war with the other two. From their hiding place came handbills 
with bristling appeals to the masses to use arms for the overthrow of the 
“bourgeois State.” * * * (O-W: 78, 79) 


February 7—Admiral Kolchak, White Russian leader is executed. 

In November 1918, Admiral Alexander Kolchak was proclaimed 
“Supreme Ruler” and “Commander-in-chief of all the land and 
naval forces of Russia”. However, Kolchak failed in his cam- 
paign to suppress the Bolsheviks in Siberia. On January 4, 1920 
he abdicated and was subsequently captured and executed by the 
Bolsheviks on February 7. (C, II: 173-203) 

February 19—Anti-Communist Northern Government of Russia in 
Archangel falls. (C, IT: 533) 
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Spring-Autumn—Gilan Soviet controls Iran’s Caspian provinces. 


During the early stages of the Gilan Soviet internal dissensions 
we broken out within its ranks because of differences arising 
etween 


Kuchik Khan, who was always something of a moderate, and the outright 
Communists. This schism led eventually in October, 1921, to the arrest 
and execution of Haidar Khan by Kuchik Khan. The latter, while ready to 
distribute land evenly among the people, was unwilling to deprive former 
owners of their possessions completely and in the name of justice advo- 
cated the restoration of parts of confiscated estates. Yet, despite these dif- 
ferences, the extreme point of view triumphed wherever Soviet troops and 
agents were present. Besides, Kuchik Khan owed much to the Russians: 
their arms and instructors permitted him to continue in control of Gilan 
even though at the same time they limited his freedom of action. The 
Iranian government viewed these events with great concern, because the 
presence of Soviet troops in the area signified something more than a 
military occupation as a safeguard against possible new British interven- 
tion. The Bolsheviks were bent upon the forcible change of the economic 
and social structure of Iran’s Caspian provinces, and the hasty proclamation 
of Soviet institutions did not augur well for a speedy evacuation of Soviet 
troops. Moreover, it was difficult even to discuss these matters with Mos- 
cow owing to its stubborn pretense that the blame, if any, should be put 
on “independent” Soviet Azerbaijan. The conclusion of the Soviet-Iranian 
Treaty in February, 1921, did not influence the Gilan situation immediately. 
Unfortunately for Iran, the British, who had long before resolved to quit 
that country, were slow in removing their few remaining troops and did 
not withdraw their last detachments until May, 1921. The British delay 
gave the Bolsheviks an excuse to continue their rule around the Caspian. 
Even the withdrawal of British troops did not bring any direct easing 
of the situation, and in June 1921, Kuchik Khan’s forces, reinforced by 
some Soviet elements from Georgia, began to march on Teheran. As 
late as July new Soviet contingents landed at Enzeli. The Iranian Cos- 
sack Division was trying to hold the rebel and Soviet forces in check. 
Ultimately, following repeated Iranian protests, Soviet troops were with- 
drawn on September 8, 1921. Then the Iranian army could proceed, unim- 
peded, to restore order in Gilan. . . . [By] October the rebellion of Kuchik 
Khan was brought to an end. Kuchik himself was captured and executed ; 
his head was brought to Teheran. The whole Jangali episode ended igno- 
miniously and proved once again that, with a strong central government in 
Teheran, autonomist or separatist movements in Iran could thrive only so 
long as they obtained foreign assistance. (GL: 58-60) 


March 29-April 5—Ninth Congress of Russian Communist Party is 
held. (KX: 508) 
April 27—Lenin lays down some principles in Communist tactics. 


In a discussion of tactics for gaining a foothold in the trade 
union movement, Lenin said in his “Left-Wing Communism, an 
Infantile Disorder” : 


Undoubtedly, Messieurs the “leaders” of opportunism will resort to every 
trick of bourgeois diplomacy, to the aid of bourgeois governments, the 
priests, the police and the courts, in order to prevent Communists from 
getting into the trade unions, to force them out by every means, to make 
their work in the trade unions as unpleasant as possible, to insult, to bait 
and to persecute them. It is necessary to be able to withstand all this, 
to agree to any and every sacrifice, and even—if need be—to resort to all 
sorts of strategems, maneuvers and illegal methods, to evasion and subter- 
fuges in order to penetrate the trade unions, to remain in them, and to 
earry on Communist work in them at all costs. * * * Of course, in Western 
Europe, which is particularly saturated with inveterate legalist, consti- 
tutionalist, bourgeois-democratic prejudices, it is more difficult to carry 
on such work. But it can and must be carried on, and carried on syste- 
matically. (SWO: 264) 
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a 27—Azerbaijan Soviet Government is organized. (C, II: 533) 
ay—Two underground organizations of American Communists at- 
tempt unity. 

In a secret unity convention held in the woods near Bridgman, 
Mich., in May, thirty-two delegates from the Communist Party 
together with twenty-five from the Communist Labor Party and 
a representative of the Executive Committee of the Comintern 
succeeded in establishing the United Communist Party of Amer- 
ica. Some of the plans laid down in the party program were 
summarized as follows by Oneal and Werner: 
capitalism “faces complete collapse” and that “civil war between the classes 
now holds the world in its grip.” * * * [The] party assured its members 
that it “participates in election campaigns and parliamentary action” but 
“only for the purpose of revolutionary propaganda.” * * * This will be 
the opportunity of the “Communist spokesmen” to confront the “yellow 
spokesmen of Labor,’ expose them, and keep “to the front of the slogan: 
Down with the parliamentary sham of capitalism; hail to the Soviets and 
the real working-class democracy !” 

* * * under the leadership of the Communists, “the class struggle, which 
so long appeared in forms unrecognizable to the millions of workers actively 
engaged in it, develops into open combat, civil war.” At this stage the 
party “will systematically and persistently familiarize the working class 
with the inevitability of armed force in the proletarian revolution. The 
working class must be prepared for armed insurrection as the final form 
of mass action by which the workers shall conquer the. State power and 
establish the Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” 

As a positive result of the unity convention, the Communist 
Labor Party merged into the new United Communist Party. 
However, a portion of the membership of the Communist Party 
of America refused to merge and continued to operate under the 
oldname. (TD: 218-222) (O-W: 83-85) 

May 2—Communist Party polls 182,000 votes in the Bulgarian 
elections. (E: 102) . 

June—Proletarian Party of America is established with branches in 
Michigan and Western New York. 

Rival to the two American Communist organizations was the 
Proletarian Party which objected to the “vague meaning” im- 
plied by the words “mass action.” The Proletarians emphasized 
the importance of “party organization and political action.” 
They established branches in Detroit, Rochester, and Buffalo, and 
like its two rivals “insisted” that the Proletarian Party was the 
“heir to genuine Communism in the United States.” (O—-W : 80) 

July 4—Lenin designates principal tasks of world Communist Parties. 

Prior to the opening of the Second Congress of the Comintern 
Lenin stated in his thesis on the fundamental tasks of the Comin- 
tern: 

The principle [sic] tasks of the Communist Parties at present is to unite 
the scattered Communist forces, to form in every country a united Com- 
munist Party (or to re-inforce, or revive already existing Parties) in order 
to increase tenfold the work of preparing the proletariat for the conquest 


of political power, the conquest of power precisely in the form of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. (SWO: 94) 


July 15—Profintern, “Organization of the Red International of La- 
bour,” is established in Moscow. (K: 508) 
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July 17—Moscow protests against imprisonment of Dimitrov, Bulgar- 
ian Communist. 

Dimitrov had no legal way in which to travel from Bulgaria to 
the Soviet Union for the purpose of attending the Second Com- 
intern Congress. Participation in a number of “violent” strikes 
had deprived him of his parliamentary immunity. Thus, in the 
disguise of a fisherman Dimitrov set out in a sailboat with the 
hope of reaching Soviet Russia through the Black Sea. A storm 
forced the Dimitrov group to seek shelter along the Rumanian 
coast where they were picked up by the authorities and arrested. 
The Soviet Government promptly protested. On July 20 Dimi- 
trov was released, but it was too Nate to attend the Congress. 

E: 102 
J ist 7—Comintern holds its Second World Congress. 

A preliminary meeting of the Congress was held in Petrograd 
on July 17. Two days later it met in Moscow. 

At the Second World Congress of the Comintern delegations 
came from the three “mass parties” outside the Soviet Union: 
Italy, Norway, and Bulgaria. There were also, according to 
Borkenau, 


delegations from the other Balkan countries. There were the small com- 
munist parties of Germany, Austria, and Hungary; there was a delegation of 
the socialist left in Czechoslovakia. Representatives of the German Inde- 
pendents and of the French socialists were present for the purpose of nego- 
tiations. Delegates represented the adherents of the Comintern in France, 
and the various British and American groups. And finally the most 
important Asiatic countries were represented, with the Indian Manabendra 
Nath Roy as the outstanding personality among the Orientals. Lenin laid 
enormous store upon these delegates from the Far East. He saw the world 
revolution as an international crisis, with Russia at the centre: on the one 
hand the proletarian movements of the West and America, on the other 
hand the national risings of the East. 

Most of the debates turned on the problem of the “ultra-left,” and it was 
made obligatory for all communist parties to participate in parliament and 
work within the trade unions * * *. 


The chief business of the world congress was the negotiation with the 
representatives of the German Independents and of the French socialists 
who attended the congress; in other words, the preparation of the interna- 
tional split. * * * The Russians had a clear line of action. They were con- 
vinced that all European leaders were useless, that it was desirable not to 
take a single outstanding personality of the Western labour movement into 
the fold of the Comintern. The absolute rule of the Russian Bolsheviks 
would be only the better established for it, and their absolute rule was, 
they sincerely believed, the one safeguard of real revolutionism. * * * 

The Russians had put the points they had enumerated in their answer 
to the Independents into a set of eighteen conditions, which were to be 
accepted or rejected. * * * 


The eighteen conditions had become twenty-one, the famous “twenty- 
one points”. And all over the industrial world workers were going to de- 
cide, in the autumn of 1920, whether they would accept them or reject them. 

. In their final form they can be summed up as follows: Point 1, after an intro- 
duction about the necessity for all Comintern parties to be truly com- 
munist parties, goes on to say that the whole press of every party must be 
directly under control of the central committee. The task of the press and 
of communist agitation in general is clearly expressed: ‘Wherever the 
communists get access, they must expose systematically and mercilessly 
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not only the bourgeoisie, but their agents, the reformists of all shades, as 
well.” Point 2 formulates the general aim of the impending split. The 
communists must strive systematically to remove both reformists and 
“centrists” (the adherents of “reconstruction”) from all more or less 
responsible positions within the labour movement and replace them with 
reliable communists, “without taking offence at the necessity to replace 
sometimes, especially in the beginning, ‘experienced’ opportunists by simple 
workers from the rank and file.” Point 3 obliges every communist party 
to organize an underground machinery besides the public activities of the 
party. Point 4 makes it a duty for every communist party to disorganize, 
as much as possible, the army of its respective country. Point 5 insists 
upon the necessity of work among the peasants, a point amply elaborated 
in a special set of “theses” voted by the second world congress. Point 6 
emphasizes for a second time the necessity of fighting not only against 
the patriots within the labour movement, but against the pacifists as 
well. Point 7, elaborating the preceding point, contains one of those addi- 
tions which the representatives of the reconstructionists found unaccept- 
able. It insists “unconditionally and as an ultimatum upon the break with- 
in the shortest delay” with both the reformists and the policy of the 
middle group. “The Communist International cannot put up with notorious 
opportunists, such as are represented by Turati, Modigliani, Kautsky, Hil- 
ferding, Hillquith (the leader of the American socialists), Longuet, Mac- 
donald, and others, claiming the right to be members of the Communist 
International.” Point 8 proclaims the duty of all communists to help the 
revolutionary movements in the colonies of their respective countries. Point 
9 formulates the necessity for the communists to work within the trade 
unions with the aim of overthrowing their reformist leaders. For this 
purpose the communists must organize nuclei within the unions and other 
non-party working-class organizations which must daily “unmask the be- 
trayal of the social patriots and the waverings of the middle-group people.” 
According to point 10, all communists must “emphatically urge the break 
with the yellow Amsterdam International” and advocate support of the 
Red trade-union international. * * * Point 11 establishes the strict sub- 
ordination of the parliamentary groups of the various communist parties 
to their respective central committees. Point 12 is of cardinal importance for 
the structure of the nascent communist parties: “In the present phase of 
acute civil war a communist party will only be able to do its duty provided 
it is organized with the highest possible degree of centralization and keeps 
iron discipline; the central committee, backed by the confidence of the 
members, must be invested with complete power, authority, and the most 
far-reaching qualifications.” Point 13 concerns the periodical purges of the 
whole party membership. Point 14 obliges all communist parties to support 
“every Soviet republic.” According to point 15 all parties which join the 
Comintern must subject their programmes to a revision ; the new programme 
will be subject to the approval of the E. C. C. I. of the Comintern. Point 16 
establishes the rule that the decisions not only of the world congresses but 
even of the executive committee of the Comintern overrule decisions of the 
national parties. Point 17 specifies that every party adhering to the 
Comintern must call itself officially a “communist party.” The press of 
these parties, according to point 18, must publish all important documents 
of the Moscow executive committee. The last three points concern the 
procedure of the split within those parties which want to adhere. Such 
parties must accept or reject the twenty-one points at an extraordinary con- 
gress to be held within four months from the second world congress. At 
least two-thirds of the members of the central committees of those parties 
which join must have voted for affiliation before the second world congress ; 
the E. C. C. I. has power to grant exceptions to this rule. Finally, those who 
reject on principle the twenty-one conditions, and especially those delegates 
of the impending extraordinary congresses who vote against them, must be 
excluded from their respective parties before the latter will be admitted to 
the Comintern. These, then, were the twenty-one points which were to be 
made the basis of the split of the international labour movement. * * * 
(B: 193-195, 197-199) (K: 508) 
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July 19-August 7—Gallacher, Scottish Communist, attends Second 


Comintern Congress. 

William Gallacher, “favorite son” of the Scottish Communists, 
attended the Second Comintern Congress. Unable to get a pass- 
port, Gallacher made his way “secretly” on a Norwegian ship 
and a fishing vessel to Murmansk. 

With a long record of agitation and strike activity Gallacher 
went to Russia a “convinced antiparliamentarian.” Only a few 
weeks earlier, however, Lenin had written his “famous and scath- 
ing attack on super-revolutionism, Leftist Communism; An In- 
fantile Disorder.” About England Lenin had written in this 
book : 

* * * In England, the Communists should uninterruptedly, unfalteringly, 
and undeviatingly utilize the parliamentary struggle and all the perturba- 
tions of the Irish, colonial, and world imperialist policy of the British gov- 
ernment. 

Gallacher, who had been “overawed by Lenin,” was told by the 
Bolshevik dictator to return to England and help in making the 
new parliamentary Communist Party a success. (E: 221, 222) 


July 19—Lenin forecasts establishment of “an international prole- 


tarian Soviet Republic.” 
In a speech before the Second Congress of the Communist 
International Lenin declared: 


Everywhere we have proletarian armies, although poorly organized and 
requiring reorganization. We are able to organize these into a single de- 
tachment, a single force. If you will help us to accomplish this, then no 
mental exercises of guesses with respect to what can not be known and 
what no one can know will prevent us from accomplishing our task, and 
this task will be that of leading on, to the victory of the world revolution 
and the establishment of an international proletarian Soviet Republic. 
(SWO: 152) 


July 20—Comintern resolution states Communist Party will dissolve 


only when communism is achieved. 

The Comintern “Resolution on the Role of the Communist 
Party in the Proletarian Revolution” published in Pravda of 
Moscow stated in part: 


The aim of the political party of the proletariat disappears only with the 
complete destruction of classes. In the process of achieving this final vic- 
tory of Communism it is possible that the specific gravity of the three funda- 
mental proletarian organizations of our time, the party, the Soviets and 
the productive unions will undergo changes, and that eventually a unified 
type of labor organization will become crystallized. But the Communist 
Party will become dissolved completely in the working class at the time 
when Communism will cease to be the aim of the struggle and when the 
whole working class will become Communist. (SWO: 66) 


July 31—Soviets establish Polish revolutionary committee. 


When Soviet troops occupied the first large Polish town of 
Belostok in the Soviet-Polish war, the Soviet Government estab- 
lished a Revolutionary Committee, headed by Communists of 
Polish origin, as a step towards the creation of a Soviet regime 
in Poland. (C, IT: 533) 
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July 31-August 1—British Communist Party is founded. 

At a conference in London the Communist Party of Great 

Britain was founded. About five months later the Communists 

made their first offer to affiliate with the Labor Party. With 

the exception of periods of “extreme revolutionism” manifested 

by Comintern policy, the British Communists have “extended 

these offers throughout the decades, like an aging but determined 
suitor.” 

When the Party was founded, it claimed 10,000 members. With- 
in two years there was a “serious purge” within the Party which 
brought about the expulsion of Sylvia Pankhurst and others whe 
refused “to go along with the changing Comintern line and with 
Russian dominance in the affairs of the International.” (FE: 222) 

August—Comintern President discusses activities in the East. 

At the Second Congress of the Comintern Gregory Zinoviev, 
President, summarized the progress and future Communist 
strategy in Asia. He said: 

The Executive Committee of the Communist International concentrated its 
attention on the Parties of Europe and America. At the same time, how- 
ever, it recognized that the Eastern question would assume great import - 
ance in the very near future. The Executive Committee organized twu 
conferences which were attended by representatives of the revolutionary 
parties of China, Korea, Armenia, Persia, Turkey, India, and other coun- 
tries of the Orient. As far as possible, the Executive Committee attempted 
to satisfy the spiritual needs of the revolutionary movement in the above 
countries. <A large congress of peoples of the Near Hast—and, in so far 
as is possible, those of the Far Hast—has been called for August 15, 1920 at 
Baku, capital of Red Azerbaijan. The Executive Committee hopes that 
the delegates to the Second Congress will be able to be present at this 
conference. * * * 

The Executive Committee is convinced that the forthcoming Baku Con- 
gress will have great historical significance. At the same time, the Com- 
mittee realizes that its work on the Eastern question up to now has been 
far from adequate. The coming Congress of the Communist International 
must give precise directions to the Communists of the Eastern countries. 
The next Executive Committee shall determine the exact line of action for 
our partisans in these countries and render them all possible assistance 
in the approaching gigantic struggle. (S—-L: 8,9) 

September 2—Congress of Peoples of the East opens in Baku. 

The Congress of Peoples of the East, which was designed “to 
stir up revolutionary movements throughout Asia,” opened in 
Baku. (C, IT: 534) 

September 22-25—Ninth All-Russian Conference of Russian Commu- 
nist Party is held. (K:508 eg! 

October 2—Lenin states that Communist morality is determined only 
in terms of advancing communism. 

In his “Tasks of the Youth League” Lenin said of Communist 
morality : 

When people talk to us about morality we say: For the Communist, 
morality consists entirely of compact united discipline and conscious mass 
struggle against the exploiters. We do not believe in eternal morality, and 
we expose all the fables about morality. 
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* * * The upbringing of the Communist youth must not consist of all 
sorts of sentimental speeches and moral precepts. This is not upbringing. 
* * * At the basis of Communist morality lies the struggle for the con- 
solidation and consummation of Communism. That also is the basis of 
Communist training, education and tuition. (SWO:135) 

October 12—Soviet Government signs preliminary peace treaty with 
Poland. (C, IT: 534) 

October 30—Communist Party of Australia is founded. (E:405) 
November—Foster forms the Trade Unity Educational League and 
becomes its first secretary-treasurer. 

William Z. Foster, rue to create a strong all-trade union 
body, organized the Trade Unity Educational League in Novem- 
ber 1920. The League obtained its inspiration and guidance 
from the Communist International and the Red International 
of Labor Unions. While still under his leadership, the League 
was transformed to the Trade Union Unity League in August 
1929 at a convention held in Cleveland. (TD:314) (O-W: 166, 
268) 

November 26—Lenin advises Communists to take advantage of “an- 
tagonisms and contradictions existing among the imperialists.” 

Speaking to the Moscow Party nuclei secretaries, Lenin said: 

As long as we have not conquered the whole world, as long as, from 
the economic and military standpoint, we are weaker than the capitalist 
world, we must adhere to the rule that we must know how to take ad- 
vantage of the antagonisms and contradictions existing among the im- 
perialists. Had we not adhered to this rule, every one of us would have 
long ago been hanging from an aspen tree, to the satisfaction of the capital- 
ists. (SWO: 267) 

The Bolshevik leader also cited the inevitability of conflict be- 
tween capitalism and communism: 

As long as capitalism and socialism exist, we cannot live in peace; in the 
end, one or the other will triumph—a funeral dirge will be sung over the 
Soviet Republic or over world capitalism. (SW0O: 223) 

November 28—Yugoslav Communist Party wins 58 of 419 seats in 
Parliamentary elections. (E:113) 
December —Communist Party of New Zealand is founded. 

The Communist Party of New Zealand was founded in the 
Socialist Hall at Wellington, the nation’s capital. Founders of 
the Party came for the most part from the old New Zealand 
Marxian Association. (E: 408) 


1921 


1921—Comintern’s “Second Strategy.” 

The “Second Strategy” of world communism pursued during 
the period from 1921 to 1927 was, according to Ebon: “Agitation 
Instead of Armed Revolt.” In the mid-twenties world commu- 
nism “passed through a phase of heavy agitation.” Basic to the 
“Secondary Strategy” was the failure of immediate world rev- 
olution, the need for time to reconstruct devastated Russia and 
to industrialize the Soviet economy, the need for assistance from 
capitalist nations, and the general effort to consolidate the gains 
ofcommunism. (E: 19, 20) 
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1921—American Communist Party issues “Rules for Underground 
Party Work.” 


These rules which were issued by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of America stated in part: 


(1) The unpardonable crime in underground Party work is the betrayal of 
it or of its workers. To give information about them to the government is 
equal to outright treason regardless of what means, what tortures may 
have been used to wrench it from the comrade. DON’T BE A TRAITOR! 
Make up your mind for that! Let this determination penetrate to the very 
depths of your unconscious self, so that it would stand up under any 
influence, under any tortures. There is no condemnation, no punishment 
strong enough for a traitor. 

(2) To be caught with plainly written names and addresses of comrades 
or Party workers and places, is very nearly the same as betraying them to 
the government * * *. Carry in your memory as much as you can, and 
let your notes be mere “memory-aids”. And whatever you must write down 
write it in good code * * *. An organizer, through whose negligence Party 
names and addresses fall into the hands of the government, is little better 
than a traitor. 

(3) Keep your rooms “clean”. A little care in this respect may save you 
in case of accidental arrest or search on suspicion. Especially keep clean 
of quantities of our papers, leaflets, or literature, that would show that 
you are participating in the distribution of them * * *. 

(4) Not only for your own sake, but for the sake of the Party, for pre- 
serving yourself as a Party worker, you should avoid all unnecessary risks. 
Be very careful in distributing our literature, or conducting our agitation 
and propaganda in the shops and unions * * *, 

You can imagine how it would hurt our organization work, if a District 
Organizer, or any comrade from the Central Departments were arrested. 
For these comrades it would be absolutely foolish to take the risk of dis- 
tributing literature from house to house, for example. They should not 
even be present at any open “functions” of the Party. They should not 
be seen one with the other, or even in groups of more than two, if at all. 
If one of them may be under suspicion of being an important Party worker, 
why should he give the spies an opportunity to place their suspicions on 
the others. 

The more important one’s position in the Party, the more he is looked 
for, the greater is his risk, and the greater should be his carefulness and 
precautions. 

(5) He is not a coward who, working for the Party, is very cautious and 
eareful. The test is in the work: is he doing it, or not? Is he willing to 
take the unavoidable risk that is connected with all underground Party 
work: —or is he trying under one pretext or another, to avoid all risk to 
himself by keeping away from Party work altogether? * * *. 

The rule is: —Party work must be done, with the least possible risk 
—without risk, if possible —but it must be done. 

(6) Boasting is foolish in general, but boasting of your work for the 
Party, thereby incurring absolutely unnecessary risks for yourself, and for 
the Party work, is positively criminal. What you know, or what you 
have been entrusted to do of Party work, nobody else should know, except 
those who have a Party business [sic] to know it, —nobody else, not even 
the best comrade, not even your wife or sweetheart * * *, 

(7) Party work, Party agitation and propaganda, —even the collection 
of Party funds from outsiders and the getting of new members, for the 
Party, can be and should be carried on without divulging one’s member- 
ship in the Party. It is sufficient to say, in some casses [sic], that you 
endorse and support the Party, in others, that you have connections with 
Party members. Only when you bring a new member up to the probation- 
ary group, you have to show him that you are a member yourself * * *. 

(8) Every one of us knows that thousands of spies are on the job every 
day in every city, bent upon ferreting out our members, our meetings and 
working places, —but how many of us take this in consideration and see 
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that they are not being followed when going to an appointment, to a meet- 
ing or even to a working place of ours? * * *. 

Do not beget a false sense of security because for some length of time 
no arrests are made and no raids; it may be the calm before the storm: 
they may simply be gathering more and more information, getting hold 
of more and more of our organization threads, in order to swoop down 
upon us suddenly and try to break them all, try to paralyze us again, as 
they did in the January raids. They will never do quite that again, but 
if our comrades are not very careful all the time, we may suffer great 
injuries just the same. 

(9) Presence of mind, control, calmness, and preparation for emer- 
gencies count much in underground Party work. When going to it, you 
should always think in advance of those incriminating situations that are 
likely to arise, and prepare yourself for them, —how to avoid them, 
—how to get out of them, if unavoidable * * *. 

Hide, or throw away, or destroy, as far as possible, any material evi- 
dence, when you see that you will be caught * * *. 

(10) If you are arrested however: that is, if they have sufficient 
evidence, or sufficient grounds for suspicion, that you are a Communist, and 
therefore as a deathly enemy of the present order, subject to suppression 
and imprisonment, law or no law: but first to made use of in getting hold 
of other Communists, in destroying the whole organization, if possible; 
first to be questioned and grilled, to be pumped for various information, 
to be put through the Third Degree; —then the correct thing to do, the 
best thing in the circumstances, is absolute refusal to answer any questions 
(Ask for a lawyer. You have the right for that. And you have the right 
to refuse to answer questions, whatever that may help you) * * *. 

Bear in mind the appalling danger of betraying your comrades, betray- 
ing the Party—unconsciously, against your will, but opening them up to 
the attacks of our enemies just the same, IF YOU ANSWER ANY QUES- 
TION—and you will resolve NOT TO ANSWER THEM, if arrested, just 
the same as you are determined NOT TO BE A TRAITOR. (CINT, IIT: 
119, 120) 


1921—Communist Party of Canada is established. 


The Pan-American Department of the Communist Interna- 
tional “took the initiative” in establishing the Canadian Com- 
munist Party. (EF: 268) 

Socialists of Spain vote against Comintern affiliation. 
Affiliation with the Communist International had been con- 
sidered by the Socialists of Spain, but the proposal was voted 
down 8,000 to 6,000. Thus, the Spanish party, according to 
Ebon, 


was split, and the minority formed a group of its own. So there were two 
Communist parties in Spain, which bickered over such questions as the 
transfer of party headquarters from Madrid to Barcelona, and which 
caused the Comintern much trouble and disappointment. (E: 248) 


1921—Rival Communist Party is founded in Netherlands. 


A rival Communist Party, called the Communist Labor Party. 
was organized by two “eminent Socialists,” Herman Gorter, 
“one of the great poets of the Dutch literary movement of the 
late nineteenth century,” and Anton Pannekoek, an “eminent 
astronomer.” It was, however, the “Communist Party, Holland” 
which represented the “Moscow-led movement in the Nether- 
lands.” (E:200) 
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1921—Turkish Communists are frustrated in attempts to spread 
communism. 

Turkish Communists sought to “spread their newly found 
doctrine” inside Turkey, but met with failure. They were ar- 
rested and ordered to leave the country. (E:421) 

1921—Communist attempts to infiltrate Afghanistan are revealed. 

In giving instructions to a trade delegation to Kabul, Soviet 
authorities made it clear that 
commercial relations must first of all serve the interest of the Communist 
propaganda of the Third International. 

“Lavish entertainment in the most colorful Oriental manner” 
was a suggestion made to the delegation. They were also directed 
to form an 
organization of Communist cells, which should develop into a Communist 
Party. (E: 404) 

1921—Pollitt, British Communist leader, begins career as Communist. 

Harry Pollitt, British Communist Party leader, began his 
career in the Communist movement when he became head of the 
(eae section of the Red International of Labor Unions. 

222 
1921 rindi, Greek Communist leader, joins Greek Communist 
youth movement. (FE: 141) 
1921—Membership in Russian Communist Party numbers more than 
half million. (FE: 35) 
January—lItalian Socialist Congress is held at Leghorn. 

At the end of World War I there were two “small” groups 
within the Socialist Party that favored affiliation with the Third 
International: one led by Amedeo Bordiga, “an antiparliamen- 
tarian intellectual extremist;” and the other centered around 
Ordine Nuovo (New Order), a newspaper published in Turin by 
Antonio Gramsci. Palmiro Togliatti belonged to the latter 

roup. Serrati, leader of the Socialists, had taken part in the 
Mian Comintern Congress at Moscow, but on his return to 
Italy his enthusiasm for the Comintern had cooled, since he felt 
that “the Russian pattern could not be applied to Italy’s mod- 
erate trade-union Socialists.” 

At the Leghorn Congress of Italian Socialists, attended by 
Matyas Rakosi as representative of the Comintern and the 
“experienced” Bulgarian Communist Christo Kabaktchiev, the 
latter urged the Italians to delay “not a day, not half an hour” 
in achieving “the victory of world revolution.” Lenin, himself, 
called upon them to show the “greatest fanaticism, greatest devo- 
tion to the cause of revolution.” 

The Socialist Party split at this Leghorn Congress. Only the 
Bordiga and the Turin groups supported the establishment of the 
Communist Party inItaly. (E: 232) 

January—June—Comintern loses in Italy and Germany. 

At the close of 1920 the Comintern had at its disposal two 
“powerful” movements in Italy and Germany, but in less than 
six months 
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it had been successful * * * in wrecking them both. In their disappoint- 
ment great masses had joined the communists. But disgust with the failure 
of their hopes and illusions was something quite other than a readiness 
to fight, and when that passive disgust which had carried them into the 
communist ranks was mistaken for readiness to fight the house of cards 
tumbled and only ruins remained. At the time it seemed a tremendous 
lesson, of universal application, which would never now be forgotten. 
Everybody in the Comintern believed that never again would a Similar 
experiment be attempted, and that the communist parties would now 
settle down and try to win over the majority of the workers. (B: 218) 


February 23-March 17—Uprising of sailors at island fortress of 


Communism for New Economic f 


Kronstadt is suppressed but compels Soviet Russia to abandon War 
olicy. 1033) 


February 27—Soviet regime is established in Georgia after Red Army 


invasion. (C, IT: 534) 


March—German Communists fail in attempt to incite rising in Mans- 


feld mining area. ; 
Seton-Watson wrote of this incident: 


The crisis of 1921 in Russia still further increased the desire of the 
Bolshevik leaders for the spread of revolution to Europe. To expedite 
this process, the Comintern sent Bela Kun to Germany. The fusion of 
the majority of U. 8S. P. D. [Independent Social Democratic Party] with 
the original K. P. D. [Communist Party of Germany] had at last made 
the German Communist Party a numerous and important mass organi- 
sation. At this time there was a group among its leaders who believed 
that immediate revolutionary action could succeed, and clamoured that 
the party should “take the offensive.” Bela Kun urged the same view 
with the authority of the Comintern behind him. The stronghold of the 
K. P. D. was in Central Germany, the only industrial region in which it 
outnumbered all other working-class groups. In March 1921 the German 
central government decided to reinforce the police in the Mansfeld min- 
ing area. The miners decided to prevent this by force, and the K. P. D. 
in agreement with Kun appealed for a general strike to support the 
miners’ fight. The response was extremely small. * * * The whole af- 
fair was fiercely denounced by the most eminent of the K. P. D.’s leaders, 
Paul Levi. His criticisms of the optimistic illusions of those who had or- 
dered the rising, and of needless provocations of the police and army * * * 
were to some extent upheld by Lenin at the 3rd Congress of the Comintern, 
which met in June 1921. But Levi himself fell into disgrace because he 
had dared to place the blame for the disaster on the leadership of the 
Comintern and of the Russian party. Levi was expelled from the K. P. D. 
An important step had been taken in subjecting that party to Moscow. 
(S—-W : 99, 100) 


March—Failure of rising in Germany brings about change in Comin- 
tern tactics. 


The “disaster of March 1921” had its effects upon the German 
Communists and also the Comintern itself. As a result, the 


policy of international communism was changed within a few months. A 
world-congress had to meet every year, according to a statutory rule 
religiously observed during the first years. Lenin used the third world- 
congress, which met in Moscow, in the early summer of 1921, for the change 
of tactics he thought necessary. The new policy inaugurated at that 
congress can be Summarized in one sentence: the Comintern, for the time 
being, renounced attempts at armed risings and acknowledged the necessity 
of a longer period of preparation. March 1921 had shown that the time 
was over when the risings of small communist minorities met with any 
sympathy, however small, among the workers. A peaceful mood was now 
dominant and the workers positively hated the communist attempts at 
violence. As long as the majority of the working class was not won over for 
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communism, no communist rising could henceforward be anything but an 
adventurous Putsch with disastrous consequences. Even the Comintern 
must recognize that the revolutionary period was, for the time being, over. 
It was convinced, however, not without reason, that this pacific atmosphere 
would not last forever, that the new stability was only relative and tem- 
porary, that new economic and social crises would come. (B: 221) 


March 4—Warren G. Harding becomes twenty-ninth President of 
United States. (i: 1050) 
March 8-16—Tenth Congress of Russian Communist Party is held. 
(IX: 508 
March §-16-—Stalin discusses capitalism, colonialism and imperialism 
in theses at 10th Congress of Russian Communist Party. 
In a discussion of “Marxism and the National Question” at the 
10th Congress of the Russian Communist Party Stalin stated: 


The subsequent growth of capitalism in Europe, the need for new 
markets, the search for raw materials and fuel, and finally, the develop- 
ment of imperialism, the export of capital, and the necessity of protecting 
the great sea and rail routes, have led, on the one hand, to the seizure of 
new territories by the old national states and the conversion of the latter 
into multi-national (colonial) states with the national oppression and 
national conflicts natural to multi-national states (Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy) and, on the other hand, have intensified the strivings of 
the dominant nations in the old multi-national states not merely to preserve 
the old state boundaries but to extend them and to subjugate new (weak) 
nationalities at the expense of neighboring states. In this way the na- 
tional problem was enlarged and finally, in the very course of events, 
became merged with the general problem of the colonies; while national 
oppression was transformed from an internal question into an inter-state 
question, into a question of conflict (and war) between the “Great” im- 
perialist powers for the subjugation of weak and non-sovereign nationali- 
ties. (SW0O:5) 

March 17—Soviet Russia adopts New Economic Policy (NEP). 

The New Economic Policy, sponsored by Lenin, was adopted 
by the Soviet Government. NEP was said to be 
a “temporary retreat’ from communism, necessary for purposes of eco- 
nomic reconstruction. After the great famine of 1921-1922 (caused by 
drought, but aggravated by the economic collapse that preceded it), the 
national economy recovered at a rapid pace. Production in industry and 
agriculture reached the pre-war level and there was marked improvement 
in living standards both in the cities and in the countryside. Along with 
this recovery went an abatement of the Red terror and a slight relaxation 
of governmental censorship and repression. With the end of the civil 
war, more attention could be given to cultural work, and the government 
introduced an ambitious educational program aiming at a speedy elimina- 
tion of illiteracy. 

Under the terms of the NEP measures were taken which in 
fact contained certain elements of free enterprise. For example, 
private commercial establishments were permitted in the cities 
and the financial system was eventually recast along a semi- 
capitalistic line. (L: 1033) 

May—Unity convention of American Communists is held. 

At a unity convention held in Woodstock, N.Y., in May, the 
United Communist Party and the Communist Party of America 
merged to form a single underground organization known as the 
Communist Party of America. This action was taken at the 
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direction of the Communist International which even decided 
what name the party would adopt. (TD: 268-270) 
May 8—Stalin denounces colonialism. 

In “New Features of the National Question” Stalin stated: 

The imperialist war has shown, and the revolutionary experience of 
recent years again confirmed: 1. That the national and colonial questions 
are inseparable from the question of emancipation from the power of 
capital; 2. That imperialism (highest form of capitalism) cannot exist 
without the political and economic enslavement of non-sovereign nations 
and colonies; 3. That the non-sovereign nations and colonies cannot be 
emancipated without the overthrow of the power of capital and 4. That 
the victory of the proletariat cannot be a lasting one unless the non- 
sovereign mations and colonies are emancipated from the yoke of 
imperialism. (SWO: 32) 

May 8—Rumanian Communist Party is founded. 

Communist sources stated that the Congress of the Socialist 
Party of Rumania “by overwhelming majority” favored the 
founding of the Communist Party of Rumania and joining the 
Third International. (FLP, 5/4/51: 2) 

— 14—Bohumir Smeral formally founds Communist Party of 
zechoslovakia. 

Taking advantage of the rising “tide of disillusionment” in the 
immediate postwar era, Smeral established the Communist Party 
in Czechoslovakia. According to Ebon, Gottwald joined the 
Communist youth movement; he was instrumental in establish- 
ing the new Communist sports organization, the Spartacus, 
“which drilled its members as if they were shock troops.” Gott- 
wald went to Slovakia, and there where Communism was taking 
root he edited two party papers in Bratislava, H7as Lodu (Peo- 
ple’s Voice) and Pravda (Truth). (E:60) (FLP,5/18/51:2) 

May 26-28—Tenth All-Russian Conference of Russian Communist 
arty is convened. (K: ay! 
June 22—J oly 12—Comintern Third Congress is convened. 

The Third Congress of the Comintern met in Moscow. Events 
dictated a “conciliatory line.” Success in world revolution had 
not been realized; Bela Kun had been defeated in Hungary; the 
German Communists failed in their revolutionary efforts; fascism 
and not communism began to take root in Italy; and elsewhere 
newly created Communist parties, “quite unready” to seize control 
of their governments by revolution, were “desperately trying to 
gain strength.” 

Soviet Russia itself was beset by overwhelming domestic diffi- 
culties. War Communism had seriously dislocated the Soviet 
economy, compelling the Bolshevik leaders to make compromises 
with capitalism by adopting the New Economic Policy. To suc- 
ceed in their plans for reconstruction in devastated Russia and to 
advance Soviet industrial expansion, the Russian leaders “had to 

t along with the world they called ‘capitalist.’” The new 

oviet policy of establishing economic and diplomatic relations 
with other countries finally gained acceptance. Thus, it was 


“inevitable that these compromise tactics should also be reflected 
in the second over-all strategy of the Comintern.” 
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‘ At the Third Congress of the Comintern Lenin was compelled 

to battle impatient world revolutionaries” among the Commu- 
nists. Convinced that the world was not yet ready for revolution 
and mindful of Russia’s own domestic problems, Lenin fought 
“untiringly” for Communist cooperation with the Socialist par- 
ties. According to Lenin, world conditions no longer permitted 
an “elementary and chaotic rush forward.” The Communist 
movement, he said, was “not yet on the threshold of one realization 
of its ultimate aim: the seizing of power on a world scale, the 
world revolution.” 

Thus, notwithstanding earlier revolutionary proclamations and 
dedicated Bolshevik hopes, a period of readjustment was to begin 
in which “capitalism and communism might have to share the 
world for longer than had been anticipated.” 

Karl Radek, the “brilliant professional revolutionary,” trans- 
lated Lenin’s new strategic concepts into practical formulas. Em- 
phasizing the necessity for Biter agitation” rather than 
‘premature action,” Radek went on to declare: “Revolutionary 
agitation is struggle, revolutionary propaganda is struggle, and 
so are underground organizations, the military training of the 
proletariat, party schools, demonstrations, uprisings.” 

Failing to fulfill the objectives of the “first strategy,” the 
Communists, according to Ebon, learned a practical lesson which 
simply stated was “only adequate preparation through interna- 
tional propaganda could open the way for world revolution.” 
(E: 20) (KK: 509) 

Effects of Lenin’s new tactic laid down at Comin- 


At the Third World Congress of the Communist International 
Lenin 


insisted strongly upon the necessity to win over the gros, the great majority, 
of the workers. “To the masses!” was the slogan finally adopted, after 
long debates, by the congress. But in carrying the new policy through, the 
Russians stood almost alone. In spite of their recent defeats, the Western 
communists stood flabbergasted at the change. A very few months ago 
they had split away from the big mass parties and formed communist 
minority parties; one of these parties had attempted to fight in a really 
revolutionary manner, so they thought. And now Lenin said they had 
been merely foolish, and told them so with usual rudeness. 

Kun, being chiefly responsible for the disaster, naturally refused to ad- 
mit his guilt and insisted that the old tactics had been and continued to be 
the only real communist tactics: he was followed by the Hungarians and 
the Austrians. That would have mattered little. But there was the rump 
of the Italian party, the small section of the movement which had re- 
mained in the Comintern after the Leghorn congress; for Bordiga and 
his people, who held a firm grip upon the Italian party, the very idea of 
becoming the majority was a pollution of communist purity. In Germany 
views were divided. But those who were willing to accept Lenin’s views 
were precisely those who, being against the March revolt, had been for 
Levi and were therefore suspect of treason. The bulk of the Germans 
violently defended what they had done. In Czechoslovakia, England, and 
the United States communist parties were still in the process of formation, 
and Lenin could not yet expect real support from those countries. The 
French and the Norwegians * * * held back cautiously. Lenin put through 
his views, after long debates, by a considerable majority, but this was a 
majority based upon the authority and the pressure of the Russians. * * * 
The formal majority * * * did not imply real assent. There remained 
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parties, such as those of Belgium and Holland, which never really accepted 
the idea of winning over the masses, shutting themselves up in voluntary 
sectarianism. Many other parties, not to say all of them, accepted the 
task in general; but they shrank from its practical implications. (B=: 223, 
224) 


Summer—Foster, American Communist leader, joins the Communist 
Party. 


William Z. Foster attended a conference of the newly founded 
Red International of Labor Unions (Profintern) held in Moscow 
July 3. While in the Soviet capital, Foster became a Communist. 
Upon his return to the United States he joined the Communist 
Party. (TD: 316, 320-322) 

July 1—Chinese Communist Party is established in Shanghai. 

The Chinese Communist Party was founded by Mao Tse-tung, 
Chen Tu-hsiu, and others. (I : 366,369) 

J a ore First Congress of the Red International of Labor Unions 
(Profintern) opens in Moscow. 

The Profintern was conceived by the Comintern in an attempt 
to gain greater mass influence in the labor movement. A prelim- 
inary conference was held July 16, 1920, but disagreements be- 
tween the various trade-union groups as to the scope of its 
organization delayed the opening of the congress for a year. 
Contrary to the plans of the Comintern, the new trade-union 
international developed into an organization independent of the 
Comintern. In discussing the Profintern, Theodore Draper 
observed : 

Though the Profintern was a child of the Comintern, the very existence 
of two centers of international Communist activity, both in Moscow, proved 
a fertile ground for family intrigues and rivalries. Theoretically their 
functions were clear enough. The Profintern was supposed to carry out the 
general line of the Comintern in the trade-union field. But this division 
of labor was often deceptive. The Profintern developed its own staff, held 
its own congresses, sent abroad its own representatives, and disposed of 
separate funds. The line between general political activity and trade-union 
work was frequently hard to draw, especially in terms of personnel. Some 
Communist leaders stayed in the trade-union movement, others took assign- 
ments in the unions or the party interchangeably. The “trade-union Com- 
munists” and the “political Communists” often vied for party leadership. 
If the trade-unionists temporarily lost out, they could take refuge in the 
Profintern apparatus until they were ready to stage a comeback. The Profin- 
tern gave them an independent line of communication and information to 
the real source of power, the Russian Communist Party. A number of 
future Communist leaders, including George Dimitroff of Bulgaria and Harry 
Pollitt of England, came up via the Profintern, not the Comintern. In the 
United States, Foster and Browder were for years closer to the Profintern 
and its leader, Lozovsky, than to the Comintern and its leaders, Zinoviev 
or Bukharin. (TD: 316-819) 


August 28—Stalin, in Pravda, states tasks in foreign policy. 
According to Stalin, the tasks of the Communist Party in for- 
eign policy were: 


1) to utilize each and every contradiction and conflict among the sur- 
rounding capitalist groups and governments for the purpose of disintegrat- 
ing imperialism; 2) to spare no pains or means to render assistance to the 
proletarian revolutions in the West; 3) to take all necessary measures to 
strengthen the national liberation movement in the East; 4) to strengthen 
the Red Army. (SW0O: 344) 
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October—French Communists at Party Congress resist. Comintern 
“conciliatory line.” 


The French Communists had proved to be “the most rebellious, 
critical, and self-critical section of the Comintern.” They “vio- 
lently opposed” the “conciliatory line” adopted by the Comintern 
Congress of 1921, declaring that Lenin and Radek “had betrayed 
the idea of world revolution.” At the Moscow Congress the 

* * * French delegates were unable to win their point. * * * And, when 
the French party held its own national Congress in October, a great number 


of delegates refused to ratify the Comintern decisions. It was the first 
open break within the French party. (B:173) 


November—Comintern lays down line for American Communists. 


A month before the American Communists created an above- 
ground organization known as the Workers Party, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Comintern adopted a “thesis” entitled 
“Concerning the Next Tasks of the Communist Party of America.” 
The “thesis’ 


contained instructions for the immediate organization of a legal party in 
the United States. This action was in accord with some resolutions adopted 
at the preceding congress of the Communist International, yet, despite this 
supreme authority, there were members of the underground organization 
who found it difficult to reconcile themselves to such a change. The “thesis” 
stated that care should be taken to assure underground “control over ail the 
leading organs of the legal party” and to obtain “at least the majority on 
all important committees,” while the ‘entire membership of the underground 
party, the real Communist Party, must join the open party and become its 
most active element.” But in following this course Communists were warned 
against neglecting “illegal work,” a tendency that would likely appear 
when members began to participate in the “open party.” Upon finding 
themselves “in the easier life of legal activities, many will forget that no 
matter what maneuvers may be made upon the public stage, the final class 
Saatan) must be, until its end, a brutal fight of physical force.” (O-W: 


November—Proletarian Party of America holds its second conven- 
tion. 


A delegate sent by the Proletarian Party to the Third Congress 
of the Communist International held in June 1921, reported to 
the second convention that the Communist International had re- 
fused to recognize him as representing communism in the United 
States, but had recognized another party, presumably the Com- 
munist Party. 

The second convention of the Proletarian Party of America 
which met in November 
declared itself in full accord with the Communist International and 
resolved to continue the organization of the Proletarian Party “until 
the Communist International is represented in America by a real Com- 
munist Party.” Such a party did not exist, it asserted, “owing to the wide- 
spread confusion fostered by various so-called Communist parties.” 

In a Manifesto adopted by the Convention, the Proletarians 
denounced the Socialist Party and affirmed the necessity of the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” during the “transition period 
between capitalism and Communism,” ‘but not to remain as a 
permanent institution. 
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Unlike other Communist organizations, the Proletarian Party 
“has maintained a consistent attitude.” Because of this failure 
to adhere to common policy, the Proletarian Party “has never 
united with any other Communist organization and it survives 
as a denial of the claim that there is a united Communist move- 
ment in the United States.” (O-W: 81-83) 


December 15—Convention is called to organize “Workers’ Party of 
America.” 


In the December 15 call for a convention to be held December 
23-26 to establish unity among the Communists in an “open” 
party, a statement of principles was announced which required 
approval. The statement read: 


1. The Workers’ Republic: To lead the working masses in the struggle 
for the abolition of capitalism through the establishment of a government 
by the working class—a Workers’ Republic in America. 

2. Political Action: To participate in all political activities, including 
electoral campaigns, in order to utilize them for the purpose of carrying 
our message to the masses. The elected representatives of the Workers’ 
Party will unmask the fraudulent capitalist democracy and help mobilize 
the workers for the final struggle against their common enemy. 

38. The Labor Unions: To develop the Labor organizations into organs 
of militant struggle against capitalism, expose the reactionary Labor 
bureaucrats, and educate the workers to militant unionism. 

4. A Fighting Party: It shall be a party of militant, class-conscious 
workers, bound by discipline and organized on the basis of democratic 
centralization, with full power in the hands of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee between Conventions. The Central Executive Committee of the 
party shall have control over all activities of public officials. It shall also 
coordinate and direct the work of the party members in trade unions. 

5. Party Press: The party’s press shall be owned by the party, and all 
its activities shall be under the control of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee. (O-W: 116, 117) 


December 19-22—Eleventh All-Russian Conference of Russian Com- 
munist Partyisheld. (K:509) 

December 23-26—Convention is held in New York City to organize 
“Workers’ Party of America.” 


The convention to organize the Workers’ Party of America was 
held in the Star Casino, New York City. It was ordered by the 
Comintern. From the beginning, the underground Communists 
controlled the convention. Keynote speaker at the convention 
was James P. Cannon, a member of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the illegal party, the Communist Party of America. 
According to Theodore Draper, “the Communists in control were 
thoroughly chastened ones. Gone were the fantasies of 1919, the 
dream of power, the illusions of grandeur.” Cannon, he wrote, 
had talked as if the Communists had “at. last awakened from a 
nightmare and wanted everyone to know that they were conscious 
of the bitter reality.” 

According to its constitution, the purpose of the Party was “to 
educate aad organize the working class for the abolition of 


capitalism through the establishment of the Workers’ Republic.” 
Nothing was said about Soviets, the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
or armed insurrection. 
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Party Through the Workers’ Party the American Communists were 
failure able to double their organizational influence. Their largest 
} never acquisitions were the Finnish and Jewish federations. The party 
irvives was established simultaneously with the Comintern’s innovation 
move- of the slogan “united front.” But, according to Draper, this 
rty was not even a “reasonable facsimile” of a united front 
irty of But was the best the American Communists could do for more 
than a year. “It was a legal extension of the illegal party,” 
cember Draper wrote, “rather than a united front with other independent 
“open” workers’ organizations.” The Workers Party of erica 
quired changed its name to the Workers (Communist) Party of America ii. 
in 1925. (TD: 341-343). 
struggle 1922 
oo 1922—Canadian Communists number 4,810. 
cluding For two reasons membership in the Canadian Communist Party 
pai ing was “very nearly stagnant” for a decade: the turnover of party 
donner membership and the “extreme-revolutionary” platform. In 1935, 
the Party had only 6,500 members; but the evidence 
ee unearthed by the royal commission [investigating Soviet espionage] in 1946 
7 Labor certainly showed that Lenin’s principle of a small and devoted party mem- 
bership was successful in Canada. (HE: 268) 
nocratic 1922—Bulgarian Communist Party membership numbers 40,000; op- Ax 
ve Com- poses Stambulisky. 
Brno According to Vassil Kolarov, the Bulgarian Communist Party a 
ain reached an estimated 40,000 members in 1922. Kolarov stated 
and all that the Party during the early period displayed 
ve Com- lack of organizational connection with the masses, which was necessary 
for control of mass action; inability to take advantage of the antagonism ‘gli 
n Com- and strife among the various bourgeois parties, and a lack of experience Bes 
in the handling of large masses. 
rganize An important factor in arresting the influence of the elegrian 
Communists was the strength and activity of the Peasant arty 
ica was which was under the leadership of Aleshadee Stambulisky. 
by the (E: 101, 102) 
nunists 1922—Bulgarian Communists continued their “violent” opposition to 
vention the Stambulisky government. 
e Com- At a party conference the Bulgarian Communists resolved that 
merica. “the party will continue, with ever-increasing vigor, its campaign 
ol were against the peasant government, which has shown itself merely 
119, the as the government of the rural bourgeoisie and of political and 
wrote, social reaction.” The Communists “hoped to undermine the 
from a Peasants locally.” (E:103) 
nscious January 21—First Congress of the “Toilers of the Far East” opens 
in Moscow. 
was “to In Moscow the First Congress of the “Toilers of the Far East” 
jon of opened after a preliminary conference held at Irkutsk, Siberia. 
yublic.” © primary purposes of the Congress was 
etariat, to devise ways and means of strengthening the Communist movement in 
Asia. Delegates included sympathizers from China, Korea, Mongolia, the 
Philippines, Java, America, and Japan. The Japanese delegation was a 
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motley crowd; socialists and anarchists were present, as were Sen Kata- 
yama and Mosaburo Suzuki and a number of others from the Japanese 
Communist group in the United States. Kiyoshi Takase spoke for the 
Dawn People’s Communist Party, while the Wednesday Society (a group 
of politically inclined intellectuals led by Yamakawa and Arahata) was rep- 
resented by Tokuda. 


By the end of the Congress there could no longer be any doubt 
that the Comintern was actively interested in Japan. In an ap- 
peal before the delegates Zinoviev stated : 


There is no issue without Japan; the Japanese proletariat holds in its 
hands the key to the solution of the Far Eastern question, and the pres- 
ence at this Congress of the representatives of the Japanese workers is 
our only serious guarantee that we are at least starting on our way to a true 
solution of the problem. 

The only thing that really can solve the Far Eastern question is the de- 
feat of the Japanese bourgeois and the final victory of the revolution in 
Japan * * * The greater then is the responsibility of the young Japanese 
proletariat. (S-L: 12,13) 


February 2—American Communists publish call of Comintern for 
“united front.” 

The Worker, a weekly issued in New York by the Communist 
Party, published the order of the Executive Committee of the 
Comintern for the convening of a special conference to meet in 
Moscow on February 22. According to a summarized account 
of the Comintern’s directive, the situation 


justified “the union of all forces of the international proletariat, the estab- 
lishment of a united front of all the parties of the proletariat, regardless of 
the differences separating them.” The call concluded with a challenge, not 
to the leaders, but to the organized masses. “You are not yet ready to 
renew the struggle,” said Moscow; “you do not yet dare the armed conflict 
for power, for the dictatorship; you do not yet dare the great attack on the 
citadels of world reaction. Then at least join forces in a battle-front, unite 
as a proletarian class against the class of the exploiters and pillagers of 
the world. Tear down the walls which have been built up between you; 
take your place in the ranks—whether Communist, Social Democrat, Anarch- 
vee or Syndicalist—for the battle against the misery of the hour.” (O-W: 
138) 
February 28—United Toilers of America is organized. 
The Workers’ Defense Conference of New England, which “ap- 
ared to be” directed by Communists, on February 3 issued a call 
or a national convention to be held in New York. The conven- 

tion which met on February 28 organized the United Toilers of 
America, and declared that “the workers of America must pre- 
sent a solid front against the forces of capitalism.” This new 
group was actually 
the creation of those underground groups of Communists who believed that 
the organization of the Workers’ Party was a “betrayal” of the masses and 
of Communism itself. Its weekly organ [the Workers’ Challenge] did not 
and could not expound the views of the underground force groups, but week 
after week it devoted columns to attacking the Workers’ Party and its prom- 
inent and active members. * * * However, the future course of American 
Communism had been charted by the Workers’ Party and the romance of 
underground adventure was being liquidated. Even the United Toilers 
were to join within another year with those whom they roundly cursed. 
(O-W : 124-127) 
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March 27-April 2—Eleventh Congress of Russian Communist Party 


is convened in Moscow. (K:509) 


April 8—Stalin is appointed General Secretary of Russian Communist 


arty and employs post as instrument to gain power. 


After the Eleventh Congress of the Russian Communist Party 
Stalin became General Secretary of the Central Committee of 


the Party. This post became under Stalin 


the most influential single position in State and Party, because he controlled 
the appointment of Party officials throughout the country. During Lenin’s 
long illness, especially in 1923, when Lenin was no longer able to work, 
Stalin formed, together with Kamenev, the chairman of the Moscow Soviet, 
and with Zinoviev, the chairman of the Executive Committee of the Comin- 
tern, a triumvirate (“troika”) within the Politbureau, which proved strong 
enough to give to its members control over this most influential body 
of the Party and thus domination not only over the Party but also over 
the State. The Troika on one side and Trotsky on the other side came into 
sharp conflict. At the end of 1923, shortly before Lenin died, Trotsky came 
out in open opposition against the Troika. His attack was directed against 
the small “bureaucratic clique” which had assumed power ; the deprivation 
of the Party members of the right to self-expression ; the faulty conduct of 
affairs by the leaders of the Comintern which involved this general staff of 


world revolution in one defeat after another. (HAF: 524, 525) 


April 20—Young Communist League, youth branch of underground 
Communist Party of America, is organized at secret convention. 


(TD: 344) 


May 13-15—Young Workers League, youth branch of above-ground 
ommunist organization known as Workers Party of America, is 


organized at openconvention. (TD: 344) 


July—Comintern sends “plenipotentiary representative” to America 


‘ 


to help local Communists overcome their “difficulties.” 


This representative, H. Valetski, accompanied by Joseph 
Pogany (alias John Pepper) and Boris Reinstein, tried to 

t the numerous Communist factions in America to end their 

ickering and unite in a single above-ground party organization. 
The American Communist movement in 1922 was actually com- 
posed of the above-ground Workers Party of America, an above- 
ground “United Toilers” party, and two underground Communist 
organizations, one of which was split into two unyielding factions. 
The 4th Congress of the Comintern had decided there should be 
a single party organization in America, et on a “legal” 


basis such as the Workers Party of America. 


TD : 362-365) 


July—Chinese Communist Party at its Second Congress joins the 


omintern. (S—W:139) 
July 5—Japanese Communist Party is created. 


The Communist Party of Japan was organized secretly in 
Tokyo “under the direct guidance and with the assistance of the 


Comintern.” (S-L: 14) 


July 8—Dutch Communists receive 54,000 votes in election and win 


two parliamentary seats. (E: 200) 
July 15—Japanese Communist Party holds first convention. 
15) 
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August—Comintern proposes that Communist Party of China enter 
uomintang Party. - 

An emissary of the Comintern at a plenary meeting of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party proposed 
that it fuse with the Kuomintang. (S-W:139) 

August—Trade Union Educational League holds first national con- 
ference in Chicago. 

The first national conference of the Trade Union Educational 
League convening in Chicago proved “how thoroughly Commu- 
nist it was.” The Editorial Committee 


consisted of Knudsen, Carney, Wortis, Buck and Foster—all Communists. 
The report on the Building Trades was by Jack Johnstone, a Communist. 
The report on the Metal Trades by Knudsen, a Communist. The report on 
the Printing Trades by H. M. Wicks, a Communist. The report on the 
Needle Trades by Rose Wortis, a Communist. The report on the Boot 
and Shoe Industry, by Harry Canter, a Communist. William F. Dunne, 
Communist, was chosen to lead the Metal Mining campaign. O. H. Wang- 
erin, Secretary of the Railroad Amalgamation Campaign, was a Communist. 
Representing the Profintern—that is, the Profintern’s Commissar at the 
conference—was Car) BD. Johnson, alias Scott. 

The program of the Trade Union Educational League combined nearly 
everything that the radicals and the progressives had been advocating for 
years. Its main features included the transformation of the craft unions 
into industrial unions by amalgamating all the craft unions of a single in- 
dustry into one industrial union; a militant strike policy in place of the 
policy of class collaboration * * *; and independent working class political 
action through the unions, although at its inception the Trade Union Edu- 
cational League did not come out openly for a labor party * * *. In addi- 
tion, however, there were other points in the program which had nothing to 
do with the immediate task of reforming the American trade unions, as, for 
example, recognition of Soviet Russia, affiliation with the Profitern, whole- 
hearted support of the Russian Bolshevik revolution, and abolition of the 
capitalist system. (G:174, 175) 


August 4-7—Twelfth All-Russian Conference of Russian Communist 
Party isheld. (K: 509) 
August 22—Communist underground convention held in woods near 
Bridgman, Michigan, is raided. 
secret underground convention of American Communists was 
held in the woods near Bridgman, Michigan. The convention 
was raided by Government officials who had been informed by 
Francis Morrow (alias for Francis Ashworth), one of the dele- 
an and an undercover agent of the Department of Justice. 
eventeen delegates were arrested, all leading figures in the under- 
ground movement, and “practically all their secret documents” 
were seized. (O-W: 132) 

William Z. Foster had addressed the meeting on its second day 
and outlined plans “for Communist infiltration into the trade- 
union movement.” (E: 279) 

October 28—Fascists’ “March on Rome” opens way for establishment 
of Mussolini dictatorship a month later. 

When Mussolini’s Fascists marched on Rome, “all Communist 
aspirations faded into oblivion.” Finally, as fascism grew 
stronger and became more entrenched in Italy, the “infant Com- 
munist Party disappeared.” (L:988) (E: 232) 

November 5-December 5—Comintern holds Fourth Congress. 
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At the Fourth Congress of the Comintern Lenin spoke on the 
subject of “the New Economic Policy and the prospects of world 
revolution.” (K:509) 

November—Japanese Communist Party receives recognition at the 

Fourth Congress of the Comintern. 
The Fourth Congress of the Comintern recognized the Japanese 
Communist Party as the “Japanese Branch of the Comintern.” 
On this occasion Zinoviev reported to the Comintern delegates: 


The Executive Committee of the Communist International and its Presi- 
dium paid special care and attention to the younger parties which are mak- 
ing their first steps on the field of political mass action. With the assist- 
ance of the Executive Committee of the Communist International, organ- 
ized Communist Parties and groups were established during these fifteen 
months in such countries as Japan, China, India, Turkey, Egypt, and 
Persia—countries wherein, at the time of the Third Congress, we had 
only a few loosely organized groups. Numerically, these parties are still 
very weak, but the nuclei have been formed * * * 

In Japan we have a small party which, with the help of the Executive 
Committee, has united with the best syndicalist elements. It is a young 
Party, but is an important nucleus, and the Japanese Party should now is- 
sue a program. (S—-L:16) 

December 26—Stalin forecasts establishment of “a single World So- 
cialist Soviet Republic.” 

In his report to the Tenth All-Russian Congress of Soviets Sta- 
lin stated: 

The will of the peoples of our republics, who recently assembled at their 
congresses and unamimously [sic] resolved to form a Union of Republics, 
is incontestable proof of the fact that the cause of amalgamation is pur- 
suing the right lines and that it is based on the great principle of voluntary 
consent and equality of peoples. Let us hope that by forming our con- 
federate republic we shall be creating a reliable bulwark against interna- 
tional capitalism and that the new confederate state will be another step 
towards the amalgamation of the toilers of the whole world into a single 
World Socialist Soviet Republic. (SW0O: 152) 


December 30—Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is organized. (L: 
1033 

December 30—First Union Congress of Soviets is opened and Articles 
of Confederation are adopted. (K: 509) 


1923 


1923—-Workers Party of America membership numbers 16,421. 

Membership in the Workers Party of America increased from 
a low of 8,339 for March—June 1922 to 16,421 for April 1923. 
(TD: 391) 

1923—French Communists oppose Ruhr occupation, 

By its opposition to the occupation of the Ruhr the French 
Communist party was “further weakened.” Among the French 
troops, the Communists spread the slogan: “The German work- 
ers are our brothers. Fraternize with them.” As a result thirty- 
seven Communist leaders “were charged with incitement to sedi- 
tion and sentenced to imprisonment.” (E:173) 

1923—Australian Labor Party rejects Communist bid. 

In accordance with Lenin’s policy “To the masses!” the Aus- 
tralian Communists proposed affiliation with the Labor Party, but 
the latter was “cool” to the proposal. (E:405) 
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1923—Comintern executive committee urges recognition of Palestinian 
Communists. 

The executive committee of the Comintern recommended recog- 
nition of the Communist Party of Palestine. The Comintern 
urged the Palestinian Communists to 
support the nationalist movement for freedom of the Arab population 
against the British-Zionist occupation. (EH: 412) 

1923—Peder Furubotn, Norway’s leading Communist, becomes chair- 
man of Communist Youth League of Norway. (E:210) 

1923—Zachariadis, Greek Communist leader, becomes member of Com- 
munist Party. 

Nicholas Zachariadis, who had joined the Communist Party 
youth movement in 1923 at the age of 18, became a member of the 
Greek Communist Party. In that capacity he 
agitated among sailors and was arrested at Salonika and charged with 
treason. During this early period of his political career, the future head 
of the Greek Communist Party was arrested nine times. He managed 
to escape five times. All in all, he spent two years in prison during this 
part of his career. (H:141) 

1923—Thorez, French Communist leader, becomes “professional revo- 
lutionary.” 

Thorez became a Communist shortly after the Armistice of 
1918. After returning from service in the French army he became 
a bricklayer and later a house painter. Active in the Young Com- 
munist League and in Communist union work, Thorez helped in 
organizing “several” strikes in the Pas-de-Calais area. In 1923, 
Thorez gave up his work as a house painter and became a “paid 
Communist Party functionary” or as he said “a professional 
revolutionary.” (E: 176, 177) 

1923—French Communist Party strength is reduced. 

After the 1920 Socialist Congress in Tours the French Commu- 
nist Party numbered 150,000. However, by 1923 its strength 
was reduced one-third. The spirit of French individualism re- 
sisted the “dominating Russian influence on the party’s policies.” 
The Secretary of the Party, L. O. Frossard, books with Moscow, 
and rejoining the Socialists brought with him an “influential 
group of leaders.” (E: 173) 

1923—Finnish Communist Party is banned. 

Finish Communists pursued “revolutionary activity” until 1923 
when “the party was accused of a plot against the state.” The 
party was officially banned, but this action “did not * * * 
effectively curtail its parliamentary activity.” Under a variety 
of names the Communists succeeded in electing candidates to the 
Parliament. (E: 47) 

1923—Commmunists poll 21,000 votes in Austrian election. 

During the decade of the 1920’s activity among the Austrian 
Communists was not conspicuous. Generally the popular support 
of the party “dwindled.” (E:73) 
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1923—Bierut, Polish Communist leader, enters Poland for “illegal 
ith the defeat of the Bolsheviks at the gates of Warsaw in 
1920, hopes for a “legal” Communist Party in Poland were shat- 
tered. Communist agitation, facilitated by the nearness to Soviet 
Russia, remained underground in Poland. Boleslaw Bierut, Po- 
land’s future president, was among those who crossed the border 
“on clandestine missions.” In 1923, Bierut entered Poland, after 
having attended Moscow’s Lenin School for two years of illegal 
party work, On his return 
to the Soviet Union, he joined the staff of southeastern agents under the 
leadership of Georgi Dimitrov, the brilliant Bulgarian revolutionary. Ac- 
tive first in Vienna, and then in Prague, Bierut gathered experience that 
he is now able to use against the widespread and violent anti-Communist 
underground movements inside Poland. 

Emerging “unscathed from the factional strife that shook the 
Polish Communist Party during the Stalin-Trotsky controversy,” 
Bierut retained the “confidence” of Moscow and the Comintern. 
Entrusted with organizing the Polish Communist Party, Bierut 
returned to Poland for “this difficult task.” Arrested for carry- 
ing on subversive activities, he was given seven years at hard 
labor. Because he held Soviet citizenship, Bierut, however, was 
able to have his sentence shortened by an exchange for a Polish 
national then held by the Soviet government. (E: 52, 53) 

1923—Chinese Party enters Kuomintang Party. _ 

According to earlier demands of the Comintern for all Com- 
munist parties to create a “united front”, the Chinese party not 
only entered the Kuomintang during 1923, but also infiltrated 
various military, civil and economic organizations on Kuomin- 
tang territory. During this period Moscow was represented by 
Michael Borodin as “political adviser”, and by the Soviet military 
adviser to the Kuomintang, General Blucher. This trend to the 
Left lasted through 1925. (S-W:139, 140) (E: 366) 

January—German Communist Party holds congress at Leipzig. 

The final resolution adopted at the Leipzig congress of the 
German Communist Party illustrated the “united front” tactics 
of the party. According to a summarized account, the resolution 
said in part: 

“The workers’ government * * * is neither the same thing as the prole- 
tarian dictatorship, nor is it an attempt to bring this dictatorship about 
by peaceful parliamentary means; it is an attempt of the working-classes 
to carry out a working-class policy within the framework and, for the time 
being, with the means of bourgeois democracy, backed by proletarian in- 
stitutions and mass movements.” This was a clear announcement of the 
party’s readiness to cooperate with the socialists in a democratic coalition 
government. It was a prospect already very attractive to the left of the 
Socialist Party and likely to win over its majority. But, at the same time, 
it was a wholesale recantation of all the basic principles of communism. 
It threw a queer light upon the alleged character of the united-front tactics 
as a manoeuvre. (B: 236) 

January—German Communists exploit German nationalism encour- 

aged by the French occupation of the Ruhr. 
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The German Communists exploited the spirit of German na- 
tionalism that issued from the French occupation of the Ruhr. 
In one of the “serious clashes” that occurred a nationalist, Albert 
Leo Schlageter, had attempted to blow up a French-controlled 
railroad. Schlageter was court-martialed and shot. The Com- 
munists seized upon the incident “as a point of agitation among 
the nationalist masses.” Kar] Radek “extolled Schlageter as a 
martyr, as the symbol of a German generation that was seeking 
its place in the sun.” (E: 158) +rit 

January—Anna Pauker, leading Rumanian Communist, is arrested. 

n 1921, a wave of anti-communism began in Rumania. Dur- 
ing this period Anna Pauker was, according to the Communist 
International, “an organizer, a propagandist and a mass agitator.” 
Along with “several hundred others” she was arrested in Janu- 
ary 1923 and imprisoned in Bucharest’s Vacaresti prison. When 
Anna Pauker was released from prison, she 
went abroad, presumably to the Soviet Union. She now speaks Russian 
and French fluently. She returned to Romania illegally—again following 
the general pattern of Communist underground workers—and was able to 
do underground work for some time. She was arrested and condemned to 
prison but managed to escape to the Soviet Union. (E: 88, 89) 

March—Japanese Communists lay down party demands. 

New Party regulations were drawn up at the Second Congress 
of the Japanese Communist Party. At a meeting in the Tokyo 
area a month later 
Party members agreed upon the following demands: abolition of the mon- 
archy, of the existing army, and of the secret and military police; con- 
fiscation of large estates as well as the property of religious organizations 
and of the Emperor, with redistribution to farmers ; withdrawal of Japanese 
troops from China, Sakhalin, Korea, and Formosa; and diplomatic recog- 
nition of Soviet Russia. (S—L: 16,17) 

April 7—Communist Party of America, at convention in New York, 
votes to dissolve in accordance with decision of Fourth Congress of 
Comintern. 

By a unanimous vote at the third national convention of the 
Communist Party of America held in New York it was decided 
to dissolve the underground organization and by a similar vote recognized 
“the fact that the Workers’ Party of America, of which the members of 
the Communist Party of America were a component party, has developed 
into a Communist Party.” (O-W: 132,133) (TD: 390) 

April 17-25—The Bolshevik Russian Communist Party convenes 
Twelfth Congress. 

The Twelfth Congress of the Russian Communist Party was 
the first congress not attended by Lenin. Stalin delivered 
the organizational report of the Central Committee and a report on the 
national factors in Party and state construction. (K: 509) 

May 27—Second Socialist International is reconstituted at Hamburg 
Congress. (EB, 12: 512) 
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June—Failure of Bulgarian Communists to act in coup is denounced 
by Comintern. 

On June 9 a coalition government under the premiership of 
Alexander Tsankov, containing all groups except the Peasants 
and Communists, was established in the face of opposition from 
the Stambulisky forces. The Communist Party decided to re- 
main neutral in the struggle. On the day of the coup, Rabotnich- 
neski Vestnik, organ for the party, declared that the Communists 
would “not take part in the armed fight between the urban and 
the rural bourgeoisie.” The latter meant the Peasant Party while 
the “urban bourgeoisie” referred to the Tsankov group. 

The Comintern reacted vigorously to the position taken by the 
Bulgarian Communists. In a session of the “enlarged Comintern 
executive” Karl Radek stated that the Bulgarian coup d’etat 
represented “the most serious defeat ever experienced by any 
Communist Party.” It was “a positive defeat” for Communist 
tactics, he said, adding that the Communist Party of Bulgaria 
proved “unable to accomplish the transition from agitation and 
opposition to deeds and action.” 

n reply Christo Kabaktchiev declared that the June coup 
“might have wiped out the party in Bulgaria.” Zinoviev re- 
sponded with the remark that “The Bulgarian Central Commit- 
tee wanted a revolution ‘with guarantees.’” (E: 103,104) 

June 5—Tokyo police arrest “large segment of the young Communist 
Gans * seizure of over hundred individuals for radical activities. 
-L::19 
July 3—Farmer-Labor conference meets in Chicago; Communists 
seize control. 

At the Farmer-Labor conference that convened in Chicago the 
“Communists, with probably less than 15,000 members, only 1,500 
of whom were English-speaking, ‘captured’ the convention and 

organized the ‘Federated Farmer-Labor Party.’” The Commu- 
nist delegates 


obtained a majority for their program and organized the Federated Farmer- 
Labor Party. Of the 33 members of the National Executive Committee, at 
least 14 were known to be Communists and the remaining 19 were prob- 
ably Communists too. Joseph Manley, a prominent member of the Workers’ 
Party, was elected National Secretary. Foster and Ruthenberg were also 
elected members of this committee. A “Statement of Principles” was 
adopted, which declared for “nationalization of all public utilities and all 
social means of communication and transportation,” with increasing control 
and management extended to farmers and workers “through their own 
economic organizations.” A program of social legislation was included 
which differed little from the Labor and Socialist platforms of the period. 
The final section was devoted to the farmers, which promised to eliminate 
landlordism and tenantry, which favored public ownership of “all means 
of transportation, communication, natural resources and public utilities, to 
be operated by and for the people,” the issue and control, “of all money and 
credit by the government, for service instead of profits, payment of all war 
debts by a tax on excess profits and a moratorium for five years for all 
indebted working farmers. 

* * * The Chicago conference destroyed the Farmer-Labor Party, which 
had called it, and brought confusion and bitterness into other non-Com- 
munist organizations. The Workers’ Party took out of the conference prac- 
tically what it put into it, its own delegates and the delegates of the 
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mysterious organizations that were admitted, together with another party 
name—the Federated Farmer-Labor Party. It has captured “nothing more 
substantial than its own padded enlargement” [and did not represent 
600,000 affiliated farmers and urban workers as claimed by the Workers’ 
Party]. (O-W: 154-159) 


August 2—Calvin Coolidge become thirtieth President of the United 


tates on death of Warren G. Harding. (L: 1051) 


September—Bulgarian Communists attempt armed up 


rising. 

In an effort to wrest control from Tsankov, the FS dan 
Communists attempted an armed uprising. However, the attempt 
was “belated, in many respects foolhardy,” probably the result 
of “Moscow’s continued goading.” Although some sources have 
indicated that the September uprising was not a Communist re- 
volt “but merely a trick on Tsankov’s part,” an official Communist 
source admitted that Dimitrov and Kolarov left Sofia for the 
“nearby border regions of Bulgaria, to lead an armed uprising 
there.” 

The revolt was quelled “quickly and ruthlessly,” and Dimitrov 
together with “1,000 to 2,000 other Communists, crossed into 
Yugoslavia.” (E: 104) 


October 5—German Communists enter provincial governments of 
Thuringia and Saxony; revolt is precipitated in Hamburg. 


When the German Communists entered the provincial govern- 
ments of Thuringia and Saxony, they hoped “to gain control 
of the police in both states and to arm the workers.” While they 
waited for the signal to revolt, the Hamburg Communists staged 
their insurrection which was suppressed. The government of 
Saxony fell, while Berlin “was in confusion.” One month later 
in a Munich beer cellar, Adolf Hitler, using Communists’ “efforts 
as his cue,” declared that the “nationalist revolution” had begun. 

It was the Communist International that had “decided on an 
insurrection in Germany.” However, as Franz Borkenau had 
written, “the Comintern as a whole mistook the approach of 
fascism for the approach of communism.” (E: 158, 159) 


1923-1924 


Winter—German Communists recognize defeat. 


During the winter of 1923-1924 the German Communist Party 
realized that 


it had been very definitely defeated ; that all its illusions about the impend- 
ing proletarian revolution had been cruelly destroyed. A violent psycho- 
logical crisis overcame the party. The sudden economic crisis had given 
the employers a chance to purge the factories of party members, and most 
of them found themselves unemployed instead of in power, as they had 
expected. At the same time, the party as a whole felt that the era of 
revolution was at an end, that this time it was a decision for good. Thus 
they started furiously to seek after the traitor who had ruined the 
proletarian revolution for which, in reality, all through 1923 there had 
never been a chance. It was the last time that the membership of the 
party gave a free verdict, uninfluenced by bureaucratic pressure. In 
fact, the authority of the party machinery was simply swept away in the 
storm. “Brandler has betrayed us,” was the cry of the members; he had 
become the best-hated man in the German party. The left wing, under 
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Maslow, Fischer, and Thaelmann, had never suggested a rising during all 
these months. But now it was the left which profited by the disaster. * * * 
(B: 253) 


December 30-January 2—Workers’ Party of America holds third con- 
vention in Chicago. 


Foster and his followers, long engaged in factional dispute with 
the Ruthenberg group, obtained majority control of the party 
organization at the convention. The main concern of the conven- 
tion was how to carry out the Comintern-inspired program to in- 
duce American workers to accept the Communist-controlled Fed- 
erated Farmer-Labor Party as their “instrument for political 
representation.” These efforts were “without any favorable 
results.” (H-C:153) (O-W: 163) 

The FFLP had become a discredited “red elephant” limited 
chiefly to the Communists themselves by the time of the third 
convention. After the convention, therefore, Communists, with 
Comintern blessing, sought to obtain influence by allying with 
“labor leaders, third-party groups and Farmer Laborites.” When 
Farmer-Labor groups planned a convention in St. Paul on June 
17, 1924 


the Communists again swung into action, prepared to repeat both their 
whirlwind blitz and their spectacular errors of Chicago. The St. Paul 
meeting would nominate LaFollette as a Farmer-Labor candidate, the 
“third revolution” would begin—and all under the auspices of the Workers 
Party! 

In trying to realize these ambitions, the Communists were 
foiled not only by the opposition of the Farmer-Laborites and 
LaFollette, but also by the Comintern which at the last minute 
withdrew its permission to the American Communists to endorse 
LaFollette. “The isolation of the Communists was now com- 
plete,” and a “hastily arranged conference of Communist leaders, 
meeting on July 8-9 [1924], agre . . . torun candidates openly 
under the Workers Party label [in the 1924 Presidential elec- 
tions]: Foster for President and Gitlow for Vice-President.” 
(H-C : 129, 134, 137, 139, 140) 


1924-19265 


1924-1925—-General situation of Comintern is described. 


During the years 1924 and 1925 the history of the Communist 
International presented a 


far from coherent picture. In many countries a violent change of com- 
munist policy towards left extremism had been effected precisely at the 
time when every revolutionary chance had vanished from the horizon. 
Essentially the turn to the left in Germany, France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and a number of other countries was a measure of despair. The attempt 
to win, through the indirect methods of the united-front tactics, the ma- 
jority of the workers for a communist revolution had failed conspicuously 
and led the communist parties into a very dubious position. Now, after 
the failure had become clear, the parties were driven to a policy which, if 
containing very few chances of success, at least seemed to guarantee com- 
munist purity. But in countries such as England, China, the United States, 
and Yugoslavia, where a more broad-minded policy seemed still to hold out 
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serious chances of success, the Comintern did not stop at applying exactly 
those “opportunist” policies of the united front which elsewhere it con- 
demned ruthlessly. 

But there was more than one weakness in this attitude. First of all, 
the Russians were never able to realize the hopelessness of their revolu- 
tionism in the West. * * * (B: 265, 266) 


1924 


1924—-American Communists number 8,456. (B:368) 
1924—Czechoslovak Communist Party membership reaches 140,000. 

The reason for the increase in the party mem roy 4 to 140,000 
was the “inflation and economic insecurity [which had] hit 
the * * * Czechoslovak workers.” Lita 

1924—F rench Communist Party members number 68,191. (B: 367) 
1924—-German Communists are divided in Stalin-Trotsky dispute. 

After the Communist defeats in Germany, the Communists 
turned to the strategy of “agitation instead of armed revolt.” 
Heinrich Brandler, the chief of the German Communists, was 
deposed and Elfriede Friedlander—known also as Ruth Fischer— 
an “energetic woman in her twenties,” became the “leading Com- 
munist figure.” During the 1920’s Ruth Fischer advocated a 
policy “more radical than that ee by Moscow.” Thus, 

Loscow, itself witnessing the Stalin-Trotsky conflict, commanded 
the German central committee to choose between the Fischer 

roup and the Comintern, the wing led_by Ernst Thaelmann. 

aving assured Moscow of its “continued allegiance,” the com- 
mittee led by Thaelmann had the “inside track,” while the “sup- 
porters of Fischer were slowly eased out.” Pieck’s star was in 
the ascendancy. 

Later Ruth Fischer received a death sentence in absentia at 
Moscow. (E: 158, 159) 

1924—Bulgarian Communists foresee “immediate” Marxist “millen- 
nium. 

During the early 1920’s the Bulgarian Communists were 
“dreaming great dreams.” They were preoccupied with a “Bal- 
kan Communist federation.” They were excessively optimistic 
that the “Marxist millennium was just around the corner.” Writ- 
ting in 1924, Kolarov said “the country had entered into a stage 
of the revolutionary struggle which was bound to terminate 
in the establishment of a Soviet regime.” (E: 102) 

1924—Indonesian Communist Party advocates activity among 
workers. 

The Indonesian Communist Party adopted the slogan “work 
ae agitation among the working class through the trade unions.” 
(E: 393) 

1924—British Communists change name of their labor organization. 

According to Moscow, the name Red International of Labor 
Unions “failed to attract followers” in Great Britain. Harry 
Pollitt was, therefore, instructed by RILU chief Lozovsky : “You 
must give the movement a national name.” The Communist labor 
organization thus adopted the name National Minority Move- 
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ment since it was a minority within the Trades Union Congress. 
Pollitt was made Secretary General, (FE: 223) 
1924—-Rakosi returns to Hungary. 

Like “most” Comintern leaders who were skillful at languages, 
Rakosi carried on “illegal underground work in a number of 
European countries.” i 1924 he returned to Hungary from 
which he fled in 1919. (E: 80,81) 

1924—Thorez advances in French Communist Party. 

Thorez became a member of the Central Committee of the 
French Communist Party and was made the regional secretary 
_ the Pas-de-Calais, Le Nord, and Somme departments. (E: 
1 

1924—Tito returns to Yugoslavia. 

Tito returned to Vheueatis where he carried on agitation 
among metal workers at Zagreb and Kraljevica. (E:119) 
January—Dimitrov projects establishment of Bulgarian “Workers’ 

and Peasants Government.” 

In a conference with Kosta Todorov in Schoenbrunn, Austria, 
Dimitrov suggested that the Communists and Peasants establish 
a “Workers’ and Peasants Government” in which the ministries 
of war, interior, and communications were to be held by the Com- 
munists. Later Todorov and Dimitrov met again, this time in 
Moscow, but the negotiations were inconclusive. (EK: 105) 

January 16-18—Russian Communist Party convenes Thirteenth Con- 
ference. (K:510) 

January 21—Lenin dies at 6:50 p. m. at the age of 54; factionalism 
erupts in Soviet party. 

The death of Lenin marked the beginning of a struggle for 
power within the Soviet Government and the Russian Commu- 
nist Party. Trotsky and Stalin were the principal contestants. 
Stalin had at first 
allied himself with Leo Kamenevy (Rosenfeld) and Gregory Zinoviey (Rado- 
mysisky), but these two soon quarreled with Stalin and adhered to the 


opposition bloc of Trotsky. Open conflict of the factions broke out in 
1926. (L:1084) (K:510) 


January 26—Stalin cites Lenin’s version of ultimate Communist vic- 


tory. 
Writing in Pravda at the time of Lenin’s death, Stalin stated 


that Lenin 


never regarded the Republic of the Soviets as an end in itself. To him it 
was always a link needed to strengthen the chain of the revolutionary 
movement in the countries of the West and Hast, a link needed to facili- 
tate the victory of the working people of the whole world over capitalism. 
Lenin knew that this was the only right conception both from the inter- 
national standpoint and the standpoint of preserving the Soviet Republic 
itself. Lenin knew that this alone could fire the working people of the 
world to fight the decisive battles for their emancipation. That is why on 
the very morrow of the establishment of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, this most brilliant of all leaders of the proletariat, laid the founda- 
tions of the Workers International. This is why he never tired of extending 
and strengthening the union of the working peoples of the whole world, 
the Communist International. (SW0O: 204) 
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April—Stalin defines “Leninism.” 
In his “Foundations of Leninism” Stalin defined Leninism 
in the following terms: 


What, then, in the last analysis, is Leninism? 

Leninism is Marxism of the era of imperialism and of the proletarian 
revolution. To be more exact, Leninism is the theory and tactics of the 
proletarian revolution in general, the theory and tactics of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in particular. Marx and Engels pursued their activities 
in the pre-revolutionary period (we have the proletarian revolution in 
mind), when developed imperialism did not yet exist, in the period of the 
proletarians’ preparation for revolution, in the period when the proletarian 
revolution was not yet an immediate practical inevitability. Lenin, how- 
ever, the disciple of Marx and Engels, pursued his activities in the period 
of developed imperialism, in the period of the unfolding proletarian revo- 
lution, when the proletarian revolution had already triumphed in one 
country, had smashed bourgeois democracy and had ushered in the era 
ey, of proletarian democracy, the era of the Soviets. 


7 * * * * * 
“ Leninism is the further development of Marxism. (SW0O: 61) 
= April—Canadian Communists emerge from underground. 


E For three years the Canadian Communist Party had carried 
Z on its activities underground. In April 1924, it emerged from the 
underground when it published a four-point program calling 
for the 
overthrow of the dictatorship of capitalism and establishment of the 
dictatorship of the working class and the republic of labor. 

In Canada the Communists concentrated their agitation amon 
the foreign born, “notably inside the fraternal organizations o 
immigrants from the Ukraine and Finland,” and within the ranks 
of organized labor. Through their efforts “some success was 
achieved,” although the Communists “were unable to gain de- 
cisive control” of Canada’s organized labor. (E:268) 

April 25—Indian Communists action program is revealed. 

The action program of the ities Indian Communist Party 
directed Communists and their sympathizers to enter the local 
councils of trade unions “with the object of wrecking them” and 

to a the country for “mass civil disobedience (general 
strike).” While the Communist Party in India was banned by 
the British Government, “the Trade Union Congress was the 
main center of Communist influence.” (FE: 401) 
or Communist Party holds Thirteenth Congress. 
751 
May 23-31—Stalin emerges victorious over Trotsky at Thirteenth 
ongress of Party. 
At the Thirteenth Congress of the Communist Party the theses 
oe by Trotsky were “unanimously defeated” which gave 
talin 


his first victory over his formidable antagonist. In the same year Stalin 
evolved his theory of “Socialism in One Country”, in which he contended, 
in contradiction of Trotsky’s theory of “Permanent Revolution” that a 
country as rich in natural resources and manpower as Russia could by 
its own efforts establish Socialism without any necessity of waiting for 
the success of proletarian revolutions in other countries. It is mainly over 
this issue that the following contest for leadership between Stalin and 
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Trotsky was fought. Trotsky’s decline as a leader began as a result of 
his defeat at the Thirteenth Party Congress and of Stalin’s policy of ap- 
pointing some of his strongest supporters to posts abroad—which con- 
tributed to Trotsky’s isolation. The theory of Socialism in One Country 
alienated Zinoviev and Kamenev from Stalin, breaking up the Troika and 
strengthening the Trotsky opposition by the accession of these two famous 
old Bolsheviks. With Bukharin and Rykov Stalin formed a new Troika 
which again proved stronger that Trotsky’s combination. * * * (HAF: 
525) 


June 7—July 8—Comintern holds Fifth World Congress. , 
The Fifth World Congress of the Communist International 
was an event of first importance in the history of the Comintern 
because, according to Borkenau, 


it had to deal with the aftermath of the German disaster. It happened to 
be the last congress held at a regular interval from the preceding one; 
during the next year the outbreak of fierce fights within the old guard of 
Bolshevism made the statute of the Comintern, as so many other communist 
statutes, a scrap of paper. 

The fifth world-congress marked a turn to the left. The habit of auto- 
matically extending the same policy to almost all communist parties of 
the world had made great strides since 1922, and it was regarded as a 
matter of course that the new, more extreme policy should be international. 
As usual, it was formulated in a general theory. The slogan of a “workers’ 
and peasants’ government” was dropped, or rather explained away as 
a synonym of the proletarian dictatorship. The “united front from above” 
was dropped too, and only the “united front from below” was still permitted, 
which, again, was only a polite formula for breaking with the united-front 
tactics as a whole, The theoretical explanation given for it was the follow- 
ing: It would be all right for various working-class parties to co-operate; 
but, unfortunately, the socialists happened to be no mere working-class 
party. They were the “third party of the bourgeoise.” For the character 
of a party does not depend on the social structure of its membership, how- 
ever proletarian it may be, but on the character of its policy, which where 
the socialists are concerned is invariably bourgeois. (B:257) (K:510) 


June 7-July 8—Leaders of major factions in the Workers’ Party of 
America sign a resolution at the Fifth Comintern Congress de- 
nouncing Trotskyism. (H-C: 154). 

August—Comintern issues instructions to open new base in Northern 

Afghanistan to influence India. 

The Executive Committee of the Comintern issued instructions 

to Tashkent to establish a new propaganda base in Northern 
Afghanistan at Maza-i-Shariff. Immediately thereafter, 
a steady increase in the number of Russians entering Afghanistan became 
evident. While Afghanistan was the base of operations, India, however, 
was the main objective. It was also thought that a Bolshevised Afghanistan 
would expedite the process of Bolshevisation in India. In an article by an 
Indian communist in Europe, it was said: “The very existence of a pro- 
Bolshevik Afghanistan will be the greatest signpost of Bolshevism to the 
tribes of the North Western Frontier Province who will pass the message 
onward to India.” (M: 22) 

August—Carr, Canadian Communist leader, arrives in Canada. 

Born in the Russian Ukraine, Sam Carr, Canadian Communist 
leader, came to Canada in August 1924. He worked as a har- 
vester and laborer in western Canada. (E: 269) 
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September—American Communists begin a survey of membership. 
According to a survey made of members in the American 
Workers’ Party, only 4,350 of the 13,556 members reached be- 
longed to unions. (O-W: 204) 
October 22-23—-Norwegian Communists poll 59,000 votes in national 
elections. (E:210 
October 31—Czechoslovak Communist Party holds Second Congress. 
(FLP, 5/18/51: 2) 
November—Foster, American Communist leader, polls 33,361 votes 
as Communists participate in presidential election. 

His running mate for vice-president, Benjamin Gitlow, who 
later broke with the Communist Party, stated that “Moscow fur- 
nished a special $50,000 fund for the campaign.” (E: 280, 281) 

November—Factional warfare in American Communist movement 
intensifies. 

After the elections, bitter open debate began between chief 
antagonists—the Foster-Cannon majority group, and the Ruthen- 
berg-Jay Lovestone faction. A third faction was led by Ludwig 
Lore oe represented the German language group of the Work- 
ers’ Party. neal and Werner observed : 


The documentary material related to these factional wars * * * is so 
bulky that it almost baffles any attempt to sift the important from the 
trivial. The issues had also been complicated by frequent appeals to Mos- 
cow, whose decisions were elaborated in long and wearisome documents 
which go into minute details of these internal wars. * * * One must go 
back to the obscurantist discussions of medieval scholastics to find anything 
similar to the debates that have accompanied the factional wars within the 
Communist movement. (O-W: 198, 199) 


In a discussion of party factionalism Howe and Coser wrote: 


As in almost all the other internal disputes among the American Com- 
munists, what matters is no longer the issues themselves—these have long 
ago been buried or settled—but the way in which they were approached 
* * * almost every American faction fawned and maneuvered for Russian 
favor, trying to guess which group of Bolsheviks it was best to support and 
pay homage to. Independence was fast becoming a lost art among the 
Communists throughout the world, but among the Americans it was down- 
right rare. 

* * * Anyone examining the details of their (factional) struggles will 
notice that they frequently seemed to shift sides, at one point the Fosterites 
saying what the Lovestoneites had said a year or two earlier and the 
Lovestoneites repeating what the Fosterites had said. * * * (H-C: 151, 
152) 


December 1—Communists attempt coup in Estonia. 
_The Communist ag of Estonia whose numbers were negli- 
gible attempted a coup d’etat. The terrorist group 


had derived its direction from Moscow, which contributed funds as well as 
upward of a hundred adept agitators. When about 350 armed revolution- 
aries, some recruited from the Soviet trading affiliate in Tallinn, descended 
upon the Government buildings in the capital, the battle that ensued on that 
December 1, 1924, was a brief encounter, the result of which was the im- 
position of a limited period of martial law and the passage of an act on 
February 12, 1925, outlawing front organizations of the Communist Party 
or any party seeking to destroy the Constitution of the Republic of Estonia 
by force and violence. * * * (Baltic: 97) 
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gs eer Communist Party membership reaches 800,000. (E: 
35 
1925—Communists in United States personally report to Moscow. 
In early 1925 a phalanx of Communist leaders—Foster, Can- 
non, Ruthenberg and Lovestone—went to Moscow in order to 
plead their factional causes before a special American Commis- 
sion created by the Comintern. (H-C: 155) 
1925—American Communist movement numbers 4,100. (B: 368) 
Len Communist Party membership is placed at 93,220. 
36 
1005. Preach Communist Party members number 83,326. (B: 367) 
1925—Zinoviev forecasts victory in India through China. 
According to Zinoviev, instead of the “well-trodden paths to 
India through Persia and Afghanistan,” it was China that had 
“become for us the central starting point for action in India.” 
“Via revolutionary China to the Federal Republic of the United 
iM - India,” was the “fighting slogan” of the Communists. 
23 
1925—American Communist movement is summarized and analyzed. 
The first six years of the Communist movement in America, 
presented bewildering and striking changes of opinion, “numer- 
ous and conflicting policies and programs, recantations, affirma- 
tions and swift reversals of what but a few months before had 
been regarded as final.” Within these six years the Communist 
movement 


ran the whole gamut of ideas, from support of civil war to a demand for 
progressive reforms in politics. It rejected political action as a snare of the 
“bourgeois State” and ordered its followers to boycott elections, only to go 
into politics later as a political party. It sneered at labor parties as too 
“moderate” and then tried to organize them. It denounced all economic 
and political organizations of workingmen as “agents of capitalism,” and 
followed this by appeals to these organizations for a “united front.” It 
was eager to join the political coalition of 1924 to support Robert M. La- 
Follette, and then denounced all who gave that support. It vociferously 
proclaimed its faith in “dictatorship” and pleads for democracy when its 
members are in trouble. Believing once that an underground existence was 
the true test of loyalty to Communist principle, it eagerly came out of its 
hiding place to seek association with all those it stigmatized as “betrayers 
of the revolution.” From 1919 to the end of the year 1921 twelve Commu- 
nist organizations had been formed, an average of four each year. Each 
organization was heralded as the final type of Communist perfection, only to 
be abandoned for something else. The Workers’ Party became the heir 
of all these experiences. * * * (O—W: 198, 199) 


1925—American Communist leader claims progress for Trade Union 
Educational League. i 
In the early part of the year William Z. Foster claimed “con- 
siderable progress” had been made by the Trade Union Educa- 
tional League in the United Mine Workers, the Carpenters, the 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, the Machinists, the Fur Workers, the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers, the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, “numerous local unions and a number of central 
labor bodies.” The Trade Union Educational League and its 
members 
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worked with zeal to give Communism an ascendancy in the trade unions. 
It planted what it calls “nuclei” in such unions where a few of its adherents 
could be found, and these were pledged to follow the instructions of the 
league or the Workers’ Party. The result has invariably been to bring 
these organized groups into conflict with the trade unions, and where the 
groups acquired considerable numerical strength, the factional warfare 
brought prostration to the unions. * * * (Q—W: 171, 172) 
1925—Swiss Communists are reprimanded by Comintern. 

The Swiss Communists had made an offer to the Socialists to 
form a coalition during the municipal election at a time when the 
Comintern “was fighting the Socialists tooth and nail.” For this 
action they were reprimanded by the Comintern. Otto Kuusinen, 
later president of the Karelo-Finnish Republic of the U.S. S. R., 
sent a letter to the Swiss Communists ordering them “not to 
extend such coalition offers in the future” and to “refrain” from 
supporting the Social Democratic Party. (E: 194) 

1925—Malayan Communist Party is founded. 

The Malayan Communist Party remained illegal from the time 
of its founding until World War II. (E: 385, 386) 

1925—Comintern agents report on progress of communism in Mexico. 

Comintern agents sent from New York reported that the Com- 
munists of Mexico 
had begun to infiltrate into the railway, textile, and oil unions but needed 
outside help. Although immediate prospects were bleak, Moscow heard that 
“once the Communist International establishes a strong foothold in Mexico, 
it shall have, as it were, crossed the Rubicon in the establishment of a 
mighty Pan American Communist movement.” 

A Pan American office of the Communist Party was estab- 
lished in Mexico City which was subsidized by Moscow through 
New York. (E: 300) 

1925—British Communist Party leaders are arrested. 

As a consequence of the publication of a letter allegedly writ- 
ten by Zinoviev in which he urged British Communists to “over- 
throw the Conservative government by force,” Communist Part 
offices were raided by the police and the party leaders arrested. 
Along with other Communists, Pollitt was “tried, judged guilty 
of conspiracy,” and sent to Wandsworth prison. 

British police authorities 
had collected a large number of documents at Communist headquarters. 
There were accounts of the arrival and dispersal of Moscow funds, detailed 
strategy instructions written by Otto Kuusinen, and some touching attempts 
by Nikolai Bukharin at writing letters in English. (EH: 223) 

1925—Carr joins Young Communist League of Canada. 

Sam Carr, Canadian Communist, left Winnipeg and travelled 
to Montreal where he joined the Young Communist League as an 
organizer. 270) 

1925—-Mao Tse-tung is made propaganda head. 

In 1925, Mao became head of the propaganda department of 
the Chinese Communist Party, and at the same time became edi- 
tor of a weekly Kuomintang paper in Canton. (E: 369) 
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1925—-Dimitrov returns to Vienna from Moscow. 

On returning to Vienna from Moscow, Dimitrov coordinated 
Communist propaganda and clandestine activities in the Balkans. 
In carrying out these activities Dimitrov 
changed apartments frequently and met representatives of Communist 
parties who had smuggled themselves across borders and were to return 
in the same fashion. The Communist Vienna headquarters published 
newspapers and clandestine leaflets and bought arms, which were sent 
into Balkan countries, including Bulgaria. Dimitrov commuted to Moscow 
whenever that seemed necessary and occasionally made daring trips into 
countries where the Communist Party was banned. 

From Vienna or Moscow Dimitrov carried on clandestine Com- 
munist activity inside Bulgaria. 105) 

1925—Thorez makes first trip to Soviet Russia. 
When Thorez returned from his first trip to the Soviet Union 
te WH to Paris and engaged in “big-time party works.’ 
1925—Furubotn is named head of Norway’s Communist Party. 
From 1923 to 1925 the Norwegian yids Party was “near- 
ly obliterated by internal dissensions.” Martin Tranmael, leader 
of the Party and an “old-time labor pacifist,” would not take 
orders from the Kremlin. Thus, he left the Communist move- 
ment, “taking most of the party membership with him.” Furu- 
botn was made Secretary General of the Party, and he “became 
ofasinking ship.” (E:210) 
—Linderot, Swedish Communist leader, edits Communist paper. 
From 1925 to 1927 Sven Linderot, leader of the Swedish Com- 
edited the Communist paper Norrskensflamman. 
: 208 
1925—Gramsci becomes head of Italian Communists. 

Antonio Gramsci replaced Amedeo Bordiga as head of the 
Italian Communist Party which had practically disappeared with 
the growth of fascism. Gramsci was imprisoned because he was 
leader of an illegal party. Hedied in 1927. (E: 232, 233) 

1925—Gottwald, Czechoslovak Communist, advances within Party. 

During the 1920’s Gottwald continued to rise within the party. 
He moved from Bratislava to Prague in 1925 where he became 
a member of the central committee. Gottwald was instrumental 
in creating the “Spartacus” sports organization. Under his 
“watchful eye” the organization became “more militant.” (E: 


61) 
March 4—Calvin Coolidge is inaugurated as President of United 
States. (L:1051) 
a 22—Stalin states world Communist parties must support 

R. 

According to a review by Stalin of the “International Situa- 
tion and Problems” published in Pravda on March 22, the tasks 
of the Communist parties were 
to support Soviet power and foil the interventionist machinations of the 
imperialists against the Soviet Union * * * mainstay of the revolutionary 
movement in all countries * * * since the maintenance of and strengthen- 


ing of the USSR means the speediest victory of the working class over 
the bourgeoisie. (SWO: 96) 
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March 25—Comintern praises pro of Indonesian Communists. 


Under the leadership of Sardjano Indonesian Communists 


were able to claim that 70 per cent of the trade-union members were under 
their influence. One outstanding Communist leader was Tan Malakka, 
who represented the Communists in the Moslem society Sarekat Raya. 


The organ of the Comintern, the Communist International, 
praised the work of the Indonesian Communists in the following 
terms: 


other nationalist organizations are progressing, that is, they are being 
revolutionized and their membership is growing, although not as rapidly 
as oe party and the Sarekat Raya, which is under Communist influence. 
(B : 393) 


April 16—Cathedral explosion blamed on Bulgarian Communists. 


On April 14, General Konstantin Gheorgiev, Bulgaria’s chief 
of military justice, was assassinated. Two days jater funeral serv- 
ices were held in Sofia’s Sveti Nedelia Cathedral in which the en- 
tire cabinet and many government officials were assembled. Dur- 
ing the ceremonies a bomb was exploded in the Cathedral tower, 
causing the roof to collapse. As a result 128 persons were killed 
and hundreds injured. The Communists were blamed for the 
incident, but they “have always vigorously denied that they had 
any part in it.” 

According to anti-Communist sources, the Communists were, 
however, responsible. The explosion, intended to kill all im- 
portant government officials, was to be the signal “for a nation- 
wide uprising.” 

The Tsankov Government banned the Bulgarian Communist 
Party and expelled the Communist Deputies from the Assembly. 
Dimitrov was condemned to death “in absentia.” Three “alleged 
conspirators” were hanged. Another wave 
of * * * trials began. During a four-month period, 3,557 people were 
tried. Three hundred were executed officially. The number of those whe 
were killed unofficially may have reached several thousands. Forty-seven 


Communist and Peasant Party delegates were killed between June, 1923, 
and April, 1925. (E:105, 106) 


The Minkov-Jekov group of the Bulgarian Communist Party 
executed this plot described as “probably * * * the biggest coup 
of the kind in all history.” 

Borkenau observed : 


If the defeats of June and September 1923 had discredited the old leaders 
and the right wing of the party, the cathedral affair discredited the left. 
For a time the old group of leaders took over again, but only debris were 
left of the relatively strongest of all Comintern parties and only the gradual 
and partial restoration of democracy, owing to disagreements in the camp 
of the counter-revolutionaries, gave it some scope for action. It never again 
attained its original strength. And the rifts within the Comintern, * * * 
shattered the party for a second time. (B: 242) 


April 17—Korean Communist Party is organized secretly in Japanese- 
occupied Korea. (EF: 354) 

April 27-29—Fourteenth Conference of Russian Communist Party is 
convened. (K: 510) 
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April 27-29—Stalin urges consolidation of revolutionary movement 
in colonial areas. 
In a report to the 14th Conference of the Russian Communist 
Party Stalin said: 


The task is to consolidate the advanced elements of the workers in colo- 
nial countries into a united Communist Party capable of taking a lead in 
the growing revolution. This is what Lenin said about the growing rev- 
olutionary movement in colonial countries as early as 1922: “* * * In these 
lands, 1905 is fast approaching, inexorably and with ever increasing speed, 
but with this essential and enormous difference—that in 1905, the revolution 
in Russia could (at the outset at any rate) proceed in isolation, that is to 
say, without immediately drawing other countries into the revolution; 
whereas the revolutions growing in India and China are already being 
drawn, and have been drawn, into the revolutionary struggle, into the 
revolutionary movement, into the international revolution.” (SW0O: 403) 


May 9—Stalin cites inevitability of conflict between capitalism and 
communism. 
In his “Results of the Work of the XIV Conference of the 
RKP (B)” Stalin stated: 


Who will conquer whom?—that is the whole question * * * the world is 
divided into two camps—the capitalist camp, headed by Anglo-American 
capital, and the socialist camp, headed by the Soviet Union. The interna- 
tional situation, therefore, will be more and more determined by the corre- 
spondence of forces between these two camps * * *. Stabilization under 
capitalist conditions * * * necessarily carries along with it a sharpening 
of capitalist contradiction * * *. The gist of the matter is that capitalism 
cannot develop without sharpening all these contradictions and without 
accumulating the very conditions which bring about, in the end, the fall of 
capitalism * * *, The essential fact is that the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, on the other hand, cannot develop further without creating con- 
ditions which advance the revolutionary movement of all countries to a 
higher stage and which prepare for the final victory of the proletariat * * *. 
That is why the stabilization of capitalism cannot be either long or stable. 
(SWO : 225) . 

June—Comintern tries to end internal Communist disputes in 
America. 

The Communist International ordered the Workers’ Party of 
America to hold its fourth convention in the fall of 1925 and to 
end disputes. It proposed that a commission be set up, composed 
of representatives of major factions of American Communists, 
with a Moscow representative as chairman. The chairman was 
T. Gussev, a “high-ranking officer of the Red Army, who in 
America christened himself P. Green.” (H-—C: 156) 

August 21-30—American Workers’ Party holds fourth convention in 
hicago, bows to Moscow decision on party disputes and changes 
name to Workers’ (Communist) Party of America. 

Although the Foster faction constituted the majority in the 
convention (and in a previously-held referendum), the action 
of the Comintern installed the Ruthenberg-Lovestone faction in 
control of the party. The post of party chairman, held by Fos- 
ter, was abolished, and Ruthenberg was chosen to a newly created 
post of general secretary. (H-—C: 158-160.) 

Oneal and Werner observed that the 


a 
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Communist International intervened by cable, informing its representative 
in this country that “it has finally become clear that the Ruthenberg group 
is more loyal to decisions of the Communist International and stands closer 
to its views,” and that the Foster group employed “excessively mechanical 
and ultra-factional methods.” It ordered that the Ruthenberg faction 
should have not less than 40 percent of the membership of the Central 
Executive Committee, that Ruthenberg should remain the party’s secretary, 
and his group be given coeditorship on the Daily Worker. Although this 
order permitted Foster to have a majority in the party executive, he de- 
clined to take it in the face of the declaration that the Ruthenberg faction 
was more satisfactory to Moscow. Foster proposed equal representation 
of both factions, which was agreed to, but as the American representative 
of the Communist International serves as chairman and acts in accord 
with Moscow, the Ruthenberg faction became the Majority. The long 
discussions, maneuvers, caucuses and the bitter duel of the convention had 
decided nothing. Moscow decided. (O-W: 207, 208) 


The fourth convention of the Workers’ Party also agreed that 
Loreism “is a right-wing deviation from the revolutionary Lenin- 
ist line of the Comintern and must therefore be relentlessly com- 
batted.” Lore and his followers then withdrew from the 
“Workers’ Party.” (OQ-W: 203) 
; August-September—American Communists reorganize Workers’ 
: arty on “nuclei” basis. 

In accordance with Comintern instructions and decisions taken 
at the fourth convention work began a few weeks after the con- 
vention to reorganize the party on the basis of “nuclei.” The 
resolution presented at the convention 
asserts that the “territorial branch is a relic carried over from the Socialist 
Party,” while the foreign-language branch tends to isolate its members 
and is “most fertile soil for factionalism and for the sharp division of the 
party members according to nationality.” The resolution provided for the 
gradual dissolution of these forms of organization as their members were 
reorganized into “shop nuclei” and “street nuclei.” Regardless of nation- 
ality, the members in a shop or mine were to be organized into “nuclei” 
which were to become the units of organization of the party. The former 
branches were to become Workers’ Clubs to which are to be admitted non- 
party members, but the Communist members of these clubs should in turn 
constitute themselves “nuclei” in these clubs “for the purpose of exerting 
the maximum influence over the non-party workers and drawing them close 
to the party.” An extension of this “nuclei” organization into local, district 
and national conferences was also outlined in the resolution. * * * The 
frequency with which instructions and explanations appeared in the Daily 
Worker suggests that “Bolshevization” of the party would prove a big dis- 
appointment. (O—-W: 208, 209) 


September 26-28—Czechoslovak Communists hold Third Congress. 

According to Communist sources, the inner-Party crisis was 
overcome at the Third Congress of the Party. Clement Gottwald 
was first elected to the Central Committee, and later, at the con- 
stituent assembly of the Central Committee, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Political Bureau. (FLP, 5/18/51: 2) 

October 12—French Communist Party calls general strike. 

In protest against the French Moroccan expedition to suppress 
native uprisings and also in protest against French action against 
“unrest” in Syria, the government’s tax policy, and wage limita- 
tions, the French Communist called a general strike, its first politi- 
cal strike in the party’s history. Described as a “show of 
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strength,” the party claimed that 900,000 workers joined in the 
strike. (E:173, 174) 
November 26—Proletarian Party holds fourth convention in Detroit. 

The Proletarian Party, a factional American Communist 
group, reaffirmed at its fourth convention “its support of the pro- 

ram and tactics of the Communist International” even though 
Moscow did not accept the party as an affiliated section of the In- 
ternational. The Proletarian —_ however, ignored the ques- 
tion of “nuclei” organization. (Cc :211) 

December—American Communist leader admits decline of Trade 
Union Educational League. 

William Z. Foster surveyed the work of the Trade Union Edu- 
cational League, and 
reluctantly admitted that its status in the trade unions had become des- 
perate and that Communists were being expelled from many unions. * * * 
The feeling against his organization and its methods had become so 
menacing that he believed that “our fight against expulsion must be a 
flexible attitude.” Its members “must be prepared to deny” their member- 
ship in the league and the Workers’ Party “rather than be expelled from 
the unions.” Such denial “means the occasional swallowing of nasty pills 
in the way of signing the various statements that are put up to us by the 
reactionary officials in the hope that our revolutionary gorge will rise 
against them to the extent that we will not sign them and thus make our 
expulsion more easy.” (O-W:177) 

December 18-31—Fourteenth Congress of Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (B) is held. 

At this Congress, the name of the party was changed from the 
Russian Communist Party to the CPSU (B), the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (Bolshevik). 

The sey report of the Central Committee to the Congress 
was delivered by Stalin who defined the place of the Communist 
Party in Soviet life, stating: 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is not carried out of its own aecord, but 
primarily by the Party forces under its (the Party’s) direction. Without 
the direction of the Party, the dictatorship of the proletariat would have 
been impossible in the contemporary conditions of capitalistic encircle- 
ment. * * * I want to say only that in all basic questions of our domestic 
and foreign policy the directing role belonged to the Party. And for that 
reason only did we have successes in our domestic and foreign policy. 


(SWO: 69) 
1926 


ae communism has 1,200,000 “registered supporters.” 

: 463) 

Communist Party membership reaches 1,000,000. 
: 35) 

(Communist) Party of America claims 2,300 mem- 
rs. 


During the years of postwar prosperity there was a perceptible 
“ebbing of Communist influence throughout the world,” and in 
America, this trend was “particularly marked.” Membership 
figures declined to 2,300 in 1926, after which they 


climbed slowly during the following years and jumped considerably during 
the depression period. (E: 281) 
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1926—British Communist Party increases its membership to 10,000. 


Although the general strike of 1926 in Britain did not come 
about “as a result of orders from Moscow”, the British Com- 
munists did endorse it. As a consequence of the strike “Com- 
munist support rose sharply and temporarily, particularly in the 
mine regions.” In 1926, the membership was placed at 10,000. 
Up to the mid-thirties Communist membership fluctuated between 
5,000 and 10,000. Party membership turnover was “rapid.” 
Moreover, the “extreme-revolutionary period of world commu- 
nism was ill-suited for British conditions.” While this was a 
“difficult period” for British communism, the party itself, “hardly 
touched” by the Stalin-Trotsky conflict, remained “remarkably 
cohesive.” (E: 223, 224) 


1926—French Communist Party members number 65,213. (B: 367) 

1926—Czechoslovak Communist Party membership is estimated to be 
92,818. (B:367) 

1926—Communists establish Lenin University in Moscow to train 
leadership. 


Represented at the newly established Lenin University for the 
training of Communist leadership were Communists from every 
country inthe world. During the first year 


the Communist party of the United States sent a small contingent of ten 
students. The following year, twenty students were sent, and after that 
from forty to fifty students a year. 


No other school in the world provided those who attended such 
a thorough, 


well-rounded training in the methods of fomenting revolution, gaining 
power, setting up a dictatorship, operating a government under a dicta- 
torship, and handling the forces of oppression. In addition, the Lenin 
University gives the student a theoretical basis and a very adequate back- 
ground in international power politics. The graduates are the well-trained 
ambassadors of world communism, the skilled agents of world revolution. 

During the three years, the Lenin student is also drilled and trained in 
military science, OGPU espionage work and sabotage. The agenda in- 
cludes a course on the organization of combat groups, how to induct people 
into their formations, and the training techniques which must be used. 
(BG : 242, 246) 


1926—Swedish Communist Party is split. 


Described as “one of the most restless sections of the Communist 
International,” the Swedish Communist Party split when Zeth 
Hoglund, one of the early party leaders, left the party because 
Soviet influence became “paramount.” With Hoglund went a 
grou of followers who rejoined the Social Democrats. Hoglund 

ad been the finance minister of Sweden since 1940, according to 
aes i “he would not think of becoming a Communist again.” 

: 20 


1926—Chilean Communist Party is banned. 


During the rule of Carlos Ibanez the Chilean Communist Party 
was banned because it opposed “the constitutional and social 
order.” The party promptly changed its name to the National 
Democratic Party, and played a “major role” in Chilean politics 
for twenty years. (E: 329) 
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1926—Indonesian Communist Party is banned. 

The Dutch authorities succeeded in suppressing the nationalist 
rebellion in Indonesia. Thereafter until the conclusion of the 
Japanese war in 1945 the Indonesian Communist Party was 
banned. (E: 393) 

After the “bloody” rebellion in Java and Sumatra, the Com- 
munists were exiled in Tanamerah. There, the Communists “kept 
their faith” with Moscow by listening daily to shortwave broad- 
casts of the “powerful” Moscow radio. Although they could 
obtain books and magazines and have their families with them, 
they were not free. (E: 392) 

1926—Otto Kuusinen, Finnish Communist leader, becomes Comintern 
secretary. 

Asa member of the Comintern, Kuusinen 
enjoyed high prestige among Communist parties throughout the world. 
Together with Karl Radek, and later under Dimitrov, he served as a 
contact man between the Russian leaders and the Communist parties 
abroad. * * * 48) 

1926—Rakosi, Hungarian Communist leader, is condemned to eight 
and a half years in Vacz prison for carrying on illegal under- 
ground work. (E:81 

1926—Zachariadis, Greek Communist leader, is accused of murder. 

fizopastis, the Greek Communist paper, was attacked by a 
group of anti-Communists. Zachariadis, accused of killing one 
of the attackers called by the Communists a “Trotskyite provoca- 
teur,” succeeded in evading the police. (E:141 

January 25—Stalin’s Problems of Leninism is published. (K: 510) 
June—Repercussions of Stalin-Trotsky conflict is revealed in French 
Communist Party Congress. 

At the Lille Congress held in June 1926 there was “strong 
and outspoken opposition” led by the Russian-born Boris Sou- 
varine, who was ie “forced to leave the movement.” Several 
Communist parties 
were able to survive the break between Trotsky and Stalin fairly well. 
Not so the French. Several of the most able and most persuasive men 
broke with the Comintern. Some threw in their lot with Trotsky; others 
became politically homeless. The Comintern’s Third Strategy, revolutionary 
extremism as protection for Russia, made the task of the French central 
are exceedingly difficult. The party lost influence rapidly. * * * 
(E: 

Thorez, at the party congress, opposed the Socialist endorsement 
of war-debt payments, declaring: “It is the Communists who 
strive to prevent the produce of many generations of workers 
from being turned over to Anglo-American bankers.” (E:177) 

July—October—Stalin defeats Trotsky oppositionists. 

Stalin succeeded in his contest for power with the leftist oppo- 

sition led by Trotsky. The oppositionists 


insisted on discontinuation of the NEP policy, the speeding up of “socialist 
construction,” and the active resumption of work for the world revolution. 
Trotsky held that a communist regime in one country was an anomaly and 
that the proletarian revolution could be safe only when the whole world 
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had been directed into the same channel. Trotsky, Zinoviev, Radek, and 
other leaders were now expelled from the political bureau of the party. 
(L: 1034) 

October 26-November 3—Fifteenth All-Union Party Conference of 
CPSU held. 

At the Fifteenth All-Union Party Conference of the CPSU 
{B) Stalin reported on “Z'he Social-Democratic Deviation in 

ur Party.” (K:510) 

November 22—-December 16—Seventh Plenum of Comintern Executive 
Committee is held. 

The Seventh (Enlarged) Plenum of the Executive Committee 
of the Comintern was convened at which time the members heard 
a report by Stalin entitled “Once More Concerning the Social- 
Democratic Deviation in Our Party.” _(K:511 

December 10—Stalin cites importance of USSR in world revolution. 

In a speech to the Seventh Plenum of the Executive Committee 
of the Communist International, Stalin declared: 

Lenin draws a strict distinction in his works between the victory of 
Socialism in a single country and victory on a “world scale.” Speaking of 
victory on “a world scale,” Lenin meant to say that the success of Socialism 
in our country, the victories of Socialist construction in our country, is of 
such enormous international importance that it (the victory) cannot confine 
itself to our country but must call forth a powerful movement towards 
Socialism in all capitalist countries ; and although it does not coincide with 
the victory of proletarian revolution in other countries, at all events, it 


must be the starting point of a powerful movement of the proletarians of 
other countries towards the victory of the world revolution. (SWO: 206) 


1926-1930's 


attempts to resurrect Bulgarian Communist 

arty. 

Fran Vienna Georgi Dimitrov attempted to re-establish the 
Bulgarian Communist Party under a variety of names. The so- 
called Bulgarian “Labor Party” was banned by the Supreme 
Court, charged with being “financed by Moscow.” Then an 
“Independent Labor Party” was created which “may or may not 
have ‘an based on Communist support,” but it attracted the 
“politically homeless Communist voters.” (E: 106) 


1927 


1927—Workers’ (Communist) Party of America members number 
3.257. (B:368) 

Communist Party membership numbers 56,010. 

36 

1997. -Creshoslovak Communist Party membership is estimated to be 
138,000. (B:367) 

1927—India’s Communist Party urges universal Communist uniform- 
ity. 


The Masses of India, the magazine of the Communist Party of 
India, warned its followers that 
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it is absurd to seek for a special Indian variety of communism; an Indian 
who calls himself a Communist must be a Communist like the others in the 
rest of the world. (BH: 401) 


1927—Gottwald, Czechoslovak Communist, is promoted. 

Gottwald was elevated from membership in the central com- 
mittee to secretary-general of the party. Within a short time he 
became a member of the Czechoslovak Parliament as a Communist 
delegate. According to Ebon, 

During the period that followed, probably the most critical of Communist 
history in Czechoslovakia, Klement Gottwald came fully into his own. His 
prestige in Moscow seems to have been based on his ability to fit himself 
into the Comintern apparatus without friction. He was able to coordinate 
his thinking completely with the ideas of the men in charge of Comintern 
policy making. Even today, Gottwald lacks the sparkle and vigor that have 
made other Communist leaders into dynamic orators or militant pamphlet- 
eers. He speaks slowly, with deliberation, gesticulating ever so carefully 
with his long-stemmed pipe. 

Gottwald operated the Czechoslovak Communist party during the late 
1920’s and early 1930’s on an even keel and strictly according to Comintern 
instructions. * * * (E: 61) 

1927—Carr joins Canadian Communist Party. 

Sam Carr, leading Canadian Communist, moved to Toronto 
where he joined the Communist Party. Records of the Canadian 
government indicate that Carr went to the U.S.S.R. in 1929 
in order to take a course at the Lenin Institute, although Carr has 
denied this allegation. (E:270) | ‘ 

1927—Decline of American communism is marked with new year. 
(O-W : 223) 
January—Daily Worker is transferred from Chicago to New York. 

William Weinstone, a representative of the Workers’ (Com- 
munist) ants 2 of America, purchased a building at 30 Union 
Square, New York with a down payment of $70,000 for the new 
headquarters of the Daily Worker. The Comintern had been 
dissatisfied with the record of the Daily Worker, and thus 


Moscow decided to transfer it from Chicago, where it was making no 
headway, to New York, and house it and the Party printing plant in the 
Union Square building recently purchased by the New York District. The 
Daily Worker, far from paying its way, was constantly losing money; the 
Comintern had poured many times over the initial sum of thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars it had invested to start the paper, to the growth of which 
it attached tremendous importance as organizer of the American masses 
around the banner of Communism. Our hope was that with the trans- 
fer of its headquarters to New York, the Daily Worker would begin to 
yield better returns on its investment in the form of increased circulation. 
The total cost of the building, general repairs, the new printing plant and 
incidentals ran well over three hundred thousand dollars. * * * (G: 307) 


March 2—Ruthenberg, American Communist leader, dies and ashes 
are buried in Kremlin wall. (G:410, 414) 

Even as Ruthenberg’s body lay in state in Chicago, an “intense 
struggle for succession was being waged among the leaders of the 
party.” (H-C:144) 

Jay Lovestone “took up the anti-Foster gantlet.” (E: 282) 
During the years of Lovestone’s ascendancy, the Fosterites were 
“outvoted and outmaneuvered each time they sought to regain 
leadership.” (H-C: 144, 161) 
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April 12—Chiang Kai-shek arrests Communist leaders. 

Chiang Kai-shek marched on Shanghai, occupied the city, ar- 
rested Communist leaders, installed his government at Nanking, 
and announced his break with the Communists in April. Chiang 
rejected “a super-government under Borodin” stating that 


Dr. Sun admitted the Communists into the (Kuomintang) Party as col- 
laborators and the Russians as friends. If the Communists wish to 
dominate, and if the Russians desire to mistreat us, that means the end 
of their activity. (E: 367) 


April 25—Communists poll 18,000 votes in Austrianelection. (E:73) 
24—Stalin delivers speech on “The Revolution in China and the 
the Comintern” before Executive Committee of Comintern. 
:511 
May 26—Great Britain severs relations with Soviet Russia for 
1084) Bolshevik propaganda violating treaty agreements. 
: 1034 
Summer—Comintern receives setbacks. 
During the summer of 1927 the Comintern experienced 


defeat everywhere! There had been defeat in Germany in 1923, defeat 
again in 1924-25, from which the German party had scarcely recovered. 
The year 1926 had brought defeat in Britain; a few days later, defeat in 
Poland. The movement for international trade-union unity lay in ruins. 
In March 1927 came Shanghai, in June and July, Wu-han. And not a 
single success. The new turn to the right, timidly and inconsistently 
effected on the European continent, carried to great lengths in Britain, in 
the United States, in China, had led to catastrophe. Its continuation had 
become almost impossible. It was impossible to carry out a policy of alli- 
ance with any section of the Kuomintang, because all sections of the Kuo- 
mintang were equally severe in their persecution of the communists. It 
was impossible to co-operate with the T. U. C., because the T. U. C. made 
a laughing-stock of the Anglo-Russian committee, until the Russians were 
forced to dissolve it. All hopes, all attempts were at an end. Left policies 
had been tried and failed; right policies had been tried and failed. Only 
one thing could maintain the vanishing hopes of revolutionaries: in the dim 
future a new revolutionary wave might come. In the meantime, the Com- 
intern had little importance. The Russians, after the Chinese defeat, were 
seriously losing confidence init. (B:332) 


se 29-August 9—CPSU (B) acts on Trotsky and Zinoviev ex- 
sion. 

At the Joint Plenum of the Central Committee and Central 
Control Commission of the Russian Communist Party, a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Plenum to expel Trotsky and Zinoviev from 
the party was commuted, according to Soviet sources, “after their 
(hpi) of August 8, to a strict reprimand with a warning.” 

: 511 
August 1—Stalin urges defense of U. S. S. R. in speech at Plenum of 
tral Committee and Central Control Commission. 

According to Stalin, a revolutionary is 
he who without arguments, unconditionally, openly and honestly * * * is 
ready to defend and strengthen the USSR, since the USSR is the first prole- 
tarian, revolutionary state in the world * * *. An internationalist is he 
who, unreservedly, without hesitation, without conditions, is ready to de- 
fend the USSR because the USSR is the base of the world revolutionary 


movement, and to defend, to advance this revolutionary movement is im- 
possible without defending the USSR. (SW0O:175) (K:511) 
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September 9—Stalin denies American Communists receive orders from 
oscow. 
In an interview with an American labor delegation, Stalin 
declared : 


The assertion that the American Communists work “under orders from 
Moscow” is absolutely untrue. There are no Communists in the world who 
agree to work under orders from outside against their own convictions and 
will, and contrary to the requirements of the situation. Even if there were 
such Communists, they would not be worth a cent * * * the value of a 
Communist, among other things, lies in that he is able to defend his con- 
victions. Therefore, it is strange to speak of American Communists as not 
having their own convictions and being capable only of working according 
to “orders from the outside.” (SW0O: 96) 


OnipenensAanaeacan Communists move office from Chicago to New 
or 
After receiving permission from Moscow, the American Com- 
munist Party transferred its national office from Chicago to 
re ae York and established its headquarters at 35 East 12th Street. 
: 307 
October nk Communists lose votes in national elections. 
The moderate Socialists gained supporters in the Norwegian 
elections while the Communists, losing “popular appeal,” polled 
40,000 votes or four per cent of the total number cast. (E: 210) 
October 21-283—CPSU (B) removes Trotsky and Zinoviev. 
According to Soviet sources, a Joint Plenum held by the Central 
Committee and the Central Control Commission removed 


Trotsky and Zinoviev from the Central Committee. On October 23 
Comrade Stalin delivers his speech at the Plenum entitled The Trotskyist 
Opposition Before and Now. (K:511) 


December 2—Fifteenth Congress of Communist Party of Soviet Union 
(B) is convened. (HAF: 525). 
December 2—Stalin expresses views on war. 
In a speech to the Fifteenth Party Congress on December 2, 
Stalin remarked : 


We cannot forget the saying of Lenin to the effect that a great deal in 
the matter of our construction depends on whether we succeed in delaying 
war with the capitalist countries, which is inevitable but which may be 
delayed either until proletarian revolution ripens in Europe or until colonial 
revolutions come fully to a head, or, finally until the capitalists fight among 
themselves over the division of the colonies. Therefore, the maintenance of 
peaceful relations with capitalist countries is an obligatory task for us. The 
basis of our relations with capitalist countries consists in admitting the 
co-existence of two opposed systems. (SW0O: 291) 


December 3—Stalin outlines collectivization policy. 
In a report of the Central Committee to the Fifteenth Party 
Congress, Stalin declared : 


The way out is to turn the small and scattered peasant farms into large 
farms based on the common cultivation of the soil, to introduce collective 
cultivation of the soil, on the basis of a new and higher technique. The 
way out is to unite the small and dwarf peasant farms gradually but 
surely, not by pressure, but by example and persuasion, into large farms 
based on common, cooperative, collective cultivation of the soil with the 
use of agricultural machines and tractors and scientific methods of in- 
tensive agriculture. Thereis no other way out. (SW0O: 329) 
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December 3—CPSU report emphasizes importance of Chinese revolu- 


tionary movement. 
Stalin, in reviewing communism in the Far East at the Fif- 
teenth Party Congress stated : 


Such facts as the growth of the Revolutionary movement in China, in 
Indonesia, in India, ete., cannot help but have decisive significance for the 
fate of world imperialism. Consider this. Of 1,905 million people of 
the whole world 1,134 million live in colonies and dependent countries, 143 
million live in the USSR, 264 million in intermediate countries, and only 363 
million in great imperial countries, oppressing colonies and dependent 
countries. 

It is clear that the revolutionary awakening of the colonial and de- 
pendent countries presages the end of world imperialism. The fact that 
the Chinese Revolution did not lead to direct victory over imperialism, this 
fact does not have decisive significance from the standpoint of the perspec- 
tive of revolution. In general the great national revolutions never secured 
a final victory in the first turn of their appearance. They grow and 
strengthen in the course of ebb and flow. This happened everywhere, in- 
cluding Russia. So it will be in China. 

The most important result of the Chinese Revolution is this fact, that 
it awakened from the sleep of ages and brought into movement hundreds of 
millions of exploited and oppressed people. It unmasked completely the 
counter-revolutionary quality of the generals’ clique, tore the mask from 
the Kuomintang servants of counter-revolution, strengthened the authority 
of the Communist Party among the lower classes of the people, raised the 
movement as a whole to an elevated stage and stirred new hopes among 
the millions of people of the oppressed classes of India, ete. (SW0O: 407) 


December—Trotsky is expelled from CPSU (B). 


The Fifteenth Congress of the CPSU (B) expelled Trotsky 
together with “all active Trotskyists and Zinovievites.” In 1925, 
Trotsky had been 


relieved from his post of Commissary for War and given minor appoint- 
ments in the economic field. Trotsky and his followers now started a 
propaganda campaign among the younger generation of students and 
workers. In 1927 they had to resort to secret meetings, but came out 
into the open in October and November 1927, when they tried to appeal 
to the masses assembled by the Party for official demonstrations and fes- 
tivities. The oppositionists were attacked by Stalin. Zinoviev and Kame- 
nev were brought into submission. Joffe, a staunch supporter of Trotsky, 
seeing the hopelessness of the situation, committed suicide. Trotsky moved 
from his apartments in the Kremlin into private quarters. 


The expulsion of Trotsky and his followers from the CPSU (B) 
confirmed Stalin’s “complete victory” over the oppositionists. 
(HAF: 525, 526) 

The Congress condemned all “deviation from the general party 
line” as interpreted by Stalin. After expulsion from the CPSU, 
Trotsky and his followers were exiled tothe provinces. (L: 1034) 

It has been said that the period of Stalinism may be reckoned 
from 1928 because from this time until his death Stalin was 
supreme in the Party. (HAF: 526) 

he spyeetion that had arisen within the Russian Communist 
Party had serious repercussions abroad, and shortly after Trotsky 


and Zinoviev were expelled from Russia at the end of 1927 
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the purge had come to an end among the oppositionists abroad. 

The losses inflicted upon the various parties by this purge were different, 
both in quantity and kind. Some movements, and especially the Com- 
munist Party of France, suffered a real disaster, losing most of the men 
who counted. Losses were great, though not catastrophic, in Germany, 
substantial in the United States, but small in Britain, in Sweden, in 
Czechoslovakia, and, at that time, in China. The moral loss was altogether 
enormous. Not that the rigid narrowness and the revolutionary romanti- 
cism of the left had much to commend it. But here those who stood by 
their convictions were thrown out and those who submitted took their 
place. It was a process to be repeated twice during the following years, 
until the Comintern was completely purged of all those who could possibly 
have an opinion of their own. The immediate effect was to defeat the 
good advice of the “open letter’ as to less rigid methods of ideological 
discipline. * * * (B: 270) 


December 11-14—Communists establish “commune” in Canton, China. 

After Chiang’s break with the Communists, the Comintern, 

“under Stalin’s personal supervision,” sent a number of Euro- 

pean specialists to China, including Heinz Neumann, Gerhart 

Eisler, and Joseph Pogany (alias John Pepper), who were 
instructed 

to apply the insurrection methods taught at the Lenin Institute with 

Vitinsky’s military experience. For three days, * * * this group installed 

a “commune” in Canton. It was a bloody rebellion. The commune gave 

and received no quarter. This event became a turning point in China’s 


modern history. It symbolized rivalry between Chiang Kai-shek and his 
former Communist fellow revolutionaries, stripped of all pretenses. 


(EB: 367) 
1928 


Communist Party membership reaches 1,300,000. 
735 
1928—French Communist Party membership numbers 52,526, a drop 
from 1925 figure of 83,000. (B:367) 
1928—Czechoslovak Communist Party is estimated to have 150,000 
members. (B: 367) 
1928—Italian Communists expose themselves to attack by Mussolini. 
Communists have referred to the years 1928 and 1929 as “the 
years of Fascist police terror.” In Italy the Communists had 
‘organized a number of ‘cells’ in urban streets and in villages” 
from which illegal literature was distributed. The Twelfth 
Plenum of the Comintern’s Executive Committee expressed its 
dissatisfaction with Italian activities and urged the Communist 
Party of Italy to 
come out from underground by developing the mass struggle against the 
Fascist dictatorship on the basis of the defense of the everyday interests 
of the toilers, taking advantage of Fascist meetings, organizing impromptu 
meetings in the factories, penetrating into the Fascist trade unions, cultural 
and cooperative organizations, preparing and carrying on strikes and 
demonstrations. 
In concluding the order the Comintern stated that “mass illegal 
work must be increased to the maximum extent.” 
The Italian Communists attempted to carry out the order. 
According to Ebon, the party “stuck its neck out and promptly 
had it chopped off.” Thus, by attempting to carry out the - 
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intern order, the Italian Communists “exposed their underground 
network.” (E: 233) 
1928—Korean Communist Party is dissolved. 

The Korean Communist Party, “nationalist first and Com- 
munist second,” was dissolved by the Comintern which accused 
it of “irresponsible factionalism.” (E: 355) 

arrests Japanese Communists and sympa- 
thizers. 

In a drive which affected especially “social-study” groups at 
universities and other educational institutions, General Giichi 
Tanaka arrested “some thousand persons accused of communism 
or Communist sympathies.” 

ory the period from 1928 to 1936 some 60,000 persons were 
arrested by the political police. According to Ebon, the majority 
were non-Communists who had been accused of “sympathizing” 
with the party. (KE: 344, 345) 

May 20—Social Democrats and Communists gain in German election. 

Elections held in Germany raised the Social Democratic vote 
from 7,900,000 in 1924 to 9,150,000. The Communists gained half 
a million votes and thus increased their “supporters” to 3,600,000. 
Capable of mustering only 4,700,000, the Nazi vote was reduced 
by four million. 

In Parliament the Communists won 54 seats, the Social Demo- 
crats 152, and the Nazi 78. Wilhelm Pieck was one of the nine 
new Communist members. (E:160) 

July 17-September 1—Sixth Comintern Congress convenes. 

Since the meeting of the Fifth Congress in 1924 momentous 
events had occurred in Russia that were to determine the future 
course of world communism. Lenin had died. Stalin emerged 
as the advocate of “socialism in a single country.” To Stalin “the 
strength and safety of the Soviet Union was the strongest basis 
for international Communist activity.” Opposed to Stalin was 
Leon Trotsky, who, championing the concept of “permanent revo- 
lution” as a process “leading successively from democracy to 
socialism and finally to a classless society,” contested with Stalin 
the inheritance of Lenin’s mantle. The issue was resolved when 
Trotsky was expelled and went into exile and Stalin “emerged as 
undisputed ruler of the Soviet Union and leader of the Com- 
intern.” 

The Sixth Congress of the Comintern “fully implemented” 
Stalin’s ideas. It adopted the official constitution of the Com- 
munist International which had been drafted with the assistance 
of Stalin and Nikolai Bukharin. It adopted also Stalin’s view 
of Soviet Russia “as the main basis of world communism” and 
expressed this central concept in its programs and resolutions. 
Forewarning the Communist world of the specter of “a future 
ype war against the Soviet Union,” the Congress resolved 
that: 


It is essential that attention should be concentrated on the defense of the 
USSR, which is menaced by the gathering forces of imperialism; we must 
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und stimulate coordinated work which can turn a war against the USSR into 
a war against the imperialist governments, and thus into a war for the 
defense of the USSR. 
‘om- As a consequence of the action taken by the Congress, the Com- 
ised munist parties throughout the world “immediately adopted a new 
militant revolutionary ga Thus, the Communist Interna- 
npa- tional itself, of which the Russian Communist Party had been a 
constituent part, was transformed into a “weapon of the Soviet 
8 at Union, which could be used for defensive or offensive ses.” 
schi The strength of the Soviet Union was “paramount,” the Comin- 
ism tern constitution emphasized. The Communist parties of the 
world had, therefore, “become foreign outposts of the USSR.” 
vere (E: 20, 22) 
rit The Congress revealed that there still existed a certain balance 
ng” between “right and left, between Bukharin and Stalin.” Stalin 
would never have allowed Bukharin to carry through his policy but did 
ion not want an open clash. The congress, therefore, was more or less a 
te formal affair. Both sides prepared for the approaching decision. The 
vote programme of the Comintern was voted; it did not contain anything new 
ralf compared with the viewpoints previously established. More important was 
000. the analysis of the present situation. Bukharin, executing the orders of 
iced the political bureau of the Russian party, submitted the thesis that the 
post-war world was entering into its “third period.” The first period had 
been that of revolution, between 1918 and 1923. Then, as the fifth world- 
mo- congress had stated, an era of democratic pacifism and of relative sta- 
Line bilization had come. This era was nearing its end. What was to come 
instead? Paradoxically, Stalin and Bukharin had accepted the formula 
of the “third period,” but put on it two mutually exclusive interpretations. 
| To Bukharin the third period meant that capitalism was in a process of 
ous enormous expansion, which was a clear advance on the pre-war standard. 
ure To the left wing it meant the approach of a new revolutionary era. The ac- 
ced ceptance of such a formula meant nothing if the interpretations given to it 
tha were strictly contradictory. But the lip-service to an elastic formula was a 
; sign of submission. In the meantime, the exclusion of all right-wing ele- 
AS1S ments was visibly approaching. Bukharin, who felt that soon the storm 
was would burst, made use of the platform of the congress for what, as he 
vo- knew, would be one of his last public utterances; he stood up to criti- 
to cize the methods of exclusion and ideological dictatorship within the 
li parties in his farewell speech to the congress: “Discipline, in our party, 
i1in is the highest rule. But I want to quote an unpublished letter which 
hen Lenin sent to me and Sinovjev [Zinoviev]. Lenin writes: ‘If you chase 
l as all intelligent people who are not very pliable, and only keep obedient 
m- idiots, then you will certainly ruin the party.’” It was almost a declara- 
tion of war, but the issue could not be doubtful. (B: 3386, 337) 
d” July 17-September 1—“Third Strategy” of the Comintern is sum- 
nce The “Third Strategy” of world communism which called for 
ow “Revolutionary Extremism as Protection for Russia,” according to 
nd Ebon, began in 1928 and extended to 1934. 
ne. Dominant characteristics of the “Third Strategy” were: the 
are Soviet Union became “the main basis of world communism ;” the 
red Communist International was transformed into a “weapon of 
the Soviet Union;” the division between the Communists and 
the moderate left-wing and labor groups (Socialists, Social Dem- 
mn ocrats, and liberal trade unionists) was widened; world revolu- 


tion was foreseen as imminent, and in the Soviet Union the first 
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Five-Year Plan “became a vast national effort to strengthen Rus- 
sia’s position.” (E: 20-22 

ony 17-September 1—Sixth World Congress of Comintern declares 
ommunist policy relating to Negro in America. 

According to Howe and Coser, 

The theses of the Comintern declared that the American Negroes consti- 
tuted an oppressed nation, i. e., “an historically developed community of 
people with a common language, territory, economic life and an historic 
tradition reflecting itself in a common culture.” * * * “The Communist 
Party must stand * * * for the establishment of a Negro republic in the 
Black Belt.” (H-C: 206) 

American Communists yoares this theory with persistence 
from 1928 to about 1934. (H-C: 208) 

sie 17— Japanese delegate to Sixth Congress expresses views of ‘ 
apanese Communist Party on fidelity to Soviet Union. 
In his opening address to the Congress July 17, Katayama, a 
Japanese Communist leader, declared : 
In the name of the Communist Party of Japan, we greet you and tell 
you that the time has come to prepare ourselves for the fight against world 
imperialism which threatens our fatherland, the Soviet Union. 


Another delegate to the Congress was more outspoken in his 
demands for action when he said: 

The most important tasks the Communist Party of Japan faces on the 
international level are to make sure that not a single [Japanese] soldier 
remains in China ; to counter all attempts on the part of the Japanese bour- 
geoisie to interfere in the affairs of the Soviet Union; and to transform the 
7) aaa war into a civil war against the Japanese bourgeoisie. (S-L: 

July 17-September 1—Communists admit failure of influence among 
Austrian workers. 

At the Congress of the Comintern the “rightist opposition,” 
representing the Austrian Communist party, reported that 
the Communist Party of Austria has no tangible influence with the work- 
ers, and it has no organizational foundation within the decisive strata of 
the working people. 

The “extremist-revolutionary Third Strategy of the Comin- 
tern” was not willingly accepted by the Austrian Communists. 
By the time the “united front” was adopted as a Comintern tac- 
tic, the Austrian “Christian Socialists had established their tight 
totalitarian regime a year earlier.” (EH: 73, 74) 

July 17-September 1—Alimin, Indonesian Communist leader, attends 
mintern Congress. 

Alimin, the Indonesian Communist leader who had fled In- 
donesia after the unsuccessful rebellion of 1926, represented the 
than Communists at the Sixth Comintern Congress. 

July 17-September 1—Sixth World Congress theses cite inevitability 
of conflict between capitalism and communism. 

According to the theses of the Sixth World Congress of the 
Communist International published in the Comintern organ, /n- 
precorr, the “proletariat” in the Soviet Union 
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harbors no illusions as to the possibility of a durable peace with the 
imperialists. The proletariat knows that the imperialist attack against the 
Soviet Union is inevitable; that in the process of a proletarian world 
revolution wars between proletarian and bourgeois States, wars for the 
emancipation of the world from capitalism will necessarily and inevitably 
arise. Therefore, the primary duty of the proletariat, as the fighter for 
socialism, is to make all the necessary political, economic and military 
preparations for these wars, to strengthen its Red Army—that mighty 
weapon of the proletariat—and to train the masses of the toilers in the art 
of war. There is a glaring contradiction between the imperialists’ policy 
of piling up armaments and their hypocritical talk about peace. There is 
no such contradiction, however, between the Soviet government’s prepara- 
tions for defense and for revolutionary war and a consistent peace policy. 
Revolutionary war of the proletarian dictatorship is but a continuation of 
revolutionary peace policy “by other means.” (SWO: 228) 


July 1i—September 1—Sixth Congress adopts theses on colonialism. 
6 


The “Theses on Revolutionary Movement in Colonies” adopted 
at the Sixth Congress of the Comintern and published in /nter- 
national Press Correspondence stated in part: 


The toiling masses of the colonies struggling against imperialist slavery, 
represent a most powerful auxiliary force of the Socialist world revo- 
lution * * *, The proletariat of the USSR and the workers’ movement 
in the capitalist countries headed by the Communist International, in 
their turn are supporting and will more and more effectively support in 
deeds the emancipatory struggle of all colonial and other dependent 
peoples; they are the only sure bulwark of the colonial peoples in their 
struggle for final liberation from the yoke of imperialism. Furthermore, 
the alliance with the USSR and with the revolutionary proletariat of the 
imperialist countries, creates for the toiling masses of the people of China, 
India, and all other colonial and semi-colonial countries, the possibility of 
an independent, free, economic and cultural development, avoiding the 
stage of the domination of the capitalist system or even the development of 
capitalist relations in general * * *. In this struggle, the cooperation of 
the revolutionary proletariat of the whole world and of the toiling masses 
of the colonies represents the surest guarantee of victory over imperialism. 
In this struggle, every conflict between two imperialist states, as also war 
of the imperialists against the USSR, must be utilized in the colonies for 
the mobilization of the masses and for drawing them into a decisive struggle 
against imperialism, for national emancipation, and for the victory of the 
workers and peasants. (SW0O: 406) 

Emancipation of the country from the yoke of imperialism and establish- 
ment of the dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry ; consolidation of 
the hegemony of the proletariat * * * 

Strengthening of the Communist Party and its conquest of a firm leading 
position among the toiling masses * * * How far the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution will be able in practice to realise all its basic tasks * * * will 
depend on the course of the revolutionary movement of the workers and 
peasants * * * 

The bourgeoisie of China, India and Egypt * * * attempts by means of 
empty nationalist phrases and gesture to keep the petty-bourgeois masses 
under its influence and to induce imperialism to grant certain concessions. 

Without the liberation of the toiling masses from the influence of the 
bourgeoisie and of the national-reformism, the basic strategical aim of the 
Communist movement in the bourgeois-democratic revolution * * * cannot 
be achieved. 

In India, Egypt * * * etc. * * * it is necessary to carry through much 
work in the building up and consolidation of the Communist Party and 
trade union organisations of the proletariat * * * in winning over of the 
ao ane their liberation from the influence of national-reformist bourge- 
oisie * * 

It is necessary by means of correct communist tactics, adapted to the con- 
ditions of the present stage, to help the toiling masses of India, Egypt, Indo- 
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nesia and such colonies to emancipate themselves from the influence of 
the bourgeois parties * * * 

The fundamental slogans, through which the Party must seek to win over 
the masses are: Overthrow of imperialist domination * * * Union with the 
USSR and the world proletarian movement * * * 

The basic tasks of the Indian communists consist in struggle against 
British Imperialism for the emancipation of the country * * * The Union 
of all communist groups and individual Communists scattered throughout 
the country into a single, independent, and centralised Party represents the 
first task of the Indian communists * * * (M: 30, 31) 


July 17-September 1—Sixth Congress adopts policy line on China. 


In the theses and resolutions of the Comintern’s Sixth Congress 


— commentary was made regarding future policy in 
a: 


In China, the future growth of the revolution will place before the 
Party as an immediate practical task, the preparation for and carrying 
through of armed insurrection as the sole path to the completion of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution and to the overthrow of the power of 
the imperialists, landlords and national bourgeoisie—the power of the 
Kuomintang. Under existing circumstances, characterized fundamental- 
ly by the absence of a revolutionary impulse among the wide masses of 
the Chinese people, the general line of the Party must be the struggle 
for the masses. The carrying through of this line under the conditions 
of the strengthening of the anti-imperialist movement, of a certain revival 
of the strike struggle and of the continuing peasant activity, demands 
from the Party the exertion of all its strength for gathering, consolidat- 
ing and uniting the proletariat around the basic slogans of the Party, 
and immense organizational work for the strengthening of the revolutionary 
trade union and peasant associations, maximum attention to the conduct 
of the everyday economic and political work among the masses of the 
proletariat and the peasantry, and intense activity in explaining to the 
proletariat the experience of the preceding period of the revolution * * *. 
The Party must utilize every conflict, however insignificant, between the 
workers and the capitalists in the factories, between the peasants and the 
landlords in the villages, between the soldiers and the officers in the army, 
deepening and sharpening these class clashes in order to mobilize the 
widest masses of workers and peasants and to win them over to its side. 
The Party must utilize all occurrence of violence on the part of inter- 
national imperialism against the Chinese people, which at the present 
time takes the form of a military seizure of different regions, as well as 
all the bloody exploits of infuriated reaction, in order to widen the popular 
protest of the masses against the ruling classes. 


The fundamental slogans, through which the Party must seek to win 
over the masses [of China] are the following: 

1. Overthrow of imperialist domination. 

2. Confiscation of foreign enterprises and banks. 

3. Unity of the country, with recognition of the right of each nationality 
to self-determination. 

4. Overthrow of the power of the militarists and the Kuomintang. 

5. Establishment of the power of Soviets of workers’, peasants’ and 
soldiers’ representatives, 

6. The 8-hour working day, increase of wages, assistance to the unem- 
ployed and social insurance. 

7. Confiscation of all lands of big landlords; land for the peasants and 
soldiers. 

8. The abolition of all governmental, militarist and local taxes and 
levies ; a single progressively graduated income tax. 

9. Alliance with the USSR and the world proletarian movement. 
(SWoO: 408, 409) 
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September 1—Comintern program adopted September 1 calls for cre- 
ation of World Union of Soviet Socialist Republics through 
violence. 

Adopted at the Sixth Congress of the Comintern in Moscow 
aan 4, Part 1 of the program of the Communist International 
stated : 


Thus, the dictatorship of the world proletariat is an essential and vital 
condition precedent to the transformation of world capitalist economy into 
socialist economy. This world dictatorship can be established only when 
the victory of socialism has been achieved in certain countries or groups 
of countries, when the newly established proletarian republics enter into a 
federal union with the already existing proletarian republics, when the 
number of such federations has grown and extended also to the colonies 
which have emancipated themselves from the yoke of imperialism and when 
these federations of republics have grown finally into a World Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics uniting the whole of mankind under the hegemony 
of the international proletariat organized as a state * * *. 

The conquest of power by the proletariat does not mean peacefully 
“capturing” the ready-made bourgeois State machinery by means of a 
parliamentary majority. The bourgeoisie resorts to every means of violence 
and terror to safeguard and strengthen its predatory property and its 
political domination. Like the feudal nobility of the past the bourgeoisie 
cannot abandon its historical position to the new class without a desperate 
and frantic struggle. Hence, the violence of the bourgeoisie can be sup- 
pressed only by the stern violence of the proletariat. The conquest of power 
by the proletariat is the violent overthrow of bourgeois power, the destruc- 
tion of the capitalist State apparatus (bourgeois armies, police, bureaucratic 
hierarchy, the judiciary, parliaments, etc.), and the substitution in its place 
of new organs of proletarian power, to serve primarily as instruments for 
the suppression of the exploiters. (SW0O: 117) 


September 1—Comintern pledges support to Soviet Union. 
In the program of the Communist International adopted at the 
Sixth Congress in Moscow, Comintern delegates declared : 


In view of the fact that the USSR is the only fatherland of the interna- 
tional proletariat, the principle bulwark of its achievements and the most 
important factor for its international emancipation, the international pro- 
letariat must on its part facilitate the success of the work of Socialist 
eonstruction in the USSR and defend it against the attacks of the capitalist 
powers by all meansinitspower. (SW0O: 156) 

September—Effect of new era of Communist extremism in Europe is 
described. 

A “new, clearly outlined era of extremism” in world communism 
was inaugurated and the storm broke in Germany when the whole 
central committee of the German Communist Party voted to re- 

eal the action taken by the right wing when it managed “for a 

ew days to win the majority and to overthrow Thaelmann.” 
Leaders of the right wing were expelled from the central com- 
mittee. This policy of 
new extremism was inaugurated long before the world depression set in, 
though this depression gave it an enormous impulse. The main doctrine 
of the “new” policy was the same as that of every previous turn of the 
Comintern to the left. Ordinary trade-union work and the ordinary parlia- 
mentary activities of the modern labour movement were again condemned 
as traitorous, as they had been by the ultra-left around Gorter in 1919-20 
and by Maslow and his friends in 1924-25. Only this time the biggest eco- 
nomic crisis the world had ever experienced provided an ideal ground for 
the spreading of left extremism. 
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* * * Thus the turn of the Comintern to the left, which had originated in 
internal feuds rooted in its previous history, found an unexpected response 
among the workers as a result of the crisis. 

The theory of the “third period” provided general justification for the 
new policy. It was now definitely interpreted as implying the beginning 
of a new revolutionary era. The change of tactics had been a mild one at 
the beginning. But the new trend had its own momentum, which drove to 
ever more furious exaggerations, and additional factors worked to increase 
the original impetus. One of them was the resistance met by the new tactics 
among the right-wing elements within the communist parties and which 
merged with the bitter fight between Bukharin and Stalin in Russia. A 
second element was the first Five-Year Plan in Russia, with its fearful 
vicissitudes, the attempts to collectivize agriculture in one year, the driv- 
ing out of millions of wealthy peasants to the arctic wilderness, the famine, 
the trials of alleged wreckers, etc. The specific atmosphere of the first 
Five-Year Plan, formed of a mixture of wild enthusiasm, cruel persecution, 
disregard for the suffering of countless victims, bureaucratic corruption and 
inefficiency—an atmosphere as un-Western as anything can be—transferred 
itself automatically to the leading Comintern men who were living in 
Moscow or in close contact with it, and brought this atmosphere of civil 
war in the midst of peace to the European communists. In the course of 
this crisis, Bukharin was ousted from the presidency of the Comintern. 
No new president was nominated. Stalin did not want to entrust any- 
body with this outstanding qualification. The real work was handed over 
to Molotov, a man who had never been abroad, and to a number of minor 
personalities such as Manuilski, Kuusinen, and others. The choice of this 
personnel was a clear implication that international communism was no 
longer regarded as important in itself, but as a minor dependency of the 
Russian state, directed not even so much along the lines of Russian raison 
d@’etat, as according to the necessities of Stalin’s fight with his factional 
adversaries in Russia. 

But, in Europe, a very propitious atmosphere for the new policy of the 
Comintern was created by the sufferings, the exaltations, the wild revolu- 
tionary illusions, and the deep and growing despair brought about by the 
world depression. These paroxysms provided a suitable atmosphere for 
the growth of Fascist mass movements all over the world, and the rapid 
growth of Fascism, with the menaces and the seductions it entailed for the 
various communist parties, added, in its turn, to the general hysteria of the 
Comintern machinery and the machinery of the various communist parties. 
At no moment, however, did Moscow take practical steps for the preparation 
of a revolution in the West during this period, which proves that it did not 
regard it as a practical proposition. But the trend to the left which had 
been created within the communist parties suited it well. (B: 337-340) 


1928—Comintern urges Spanish Communists to act. 


During the period of revolutionary strategy the Comintern 
urged the Spanish Communists to act. According to Enrique 
Matorras, former head of the Spanish Communist youth move- 
ment, the Spanish party used all the paraphernalia of under- 
ground revolt, including 
illegal membership administration, the obtaining of false passports, ad- 
ministration of funds obtained from the International, relations with Mos- 
cow by correspondence, distribution of manifestos and clandestine bulletins, 
preparation of false documents, * * * (E: 243) 

The Communist Party in Spain was “so insignificant”, how- 
ever, that “Primo de Rivera, the military dictator who ruled 
— from 1923 to 1929, did not find it worth his while to pro- 
hibit it, and the Communist _— appeared during the whole 
period of the dictatorship.” (B:402) 
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1928—Australian Communists criticize Comintern “extremist-revolu- 
tionary” policy. 

From 1924 to 1929 the Communist Party of Australia had 
“dwindled into obscurity.” Australian Communist leaders re- 
sisted Moscow’s imposition of the “extremist-revolutionary strat- 
egy” because, as Kavanagh, Secretary General of the Party, had 
told the Comintern, Australia was not ready for “out-and-out” 
class warfare. 

In a message to the Australian Communist Party the Comintern 
accused it of “virtual isolation of the Communist Party from 
the masses.” According to Moscow, the Australian Commu- 
nist Party “gravely underestimates the intensity of the class 
struggle in Australia.” In fact, the Comintern message went on, 
the decision of the majority of your Central Committee to support the 


Labour Party in the last elections (of 1928) is a glaring example of grave 
right deviation, deserving the severest condemnation. 


The Moscow message concluded with the following remark: 


If you really have the cause of communism at heart, you will alter your 
course and henceforth pursue the line of the Communist International. 

Thereafter, Kavanagh and other Communist leaders were ex- 
pelled. (E:405) 


1928—American Communists change propaganda line in response to 
shift to left ordered by Sixth World Congress of Comintern. 

In an analysis of this shift Howe and Coser observed : 

During the whole Third Period the American Communist Party was 
faced with an extremely difficult task: it had to align its picture of 
America with the ideological demands of the Comintern line. This means 
systematically to write, and sometimes to behave, as if America were enter- 
ing a pre-revolutionary situation. Politically, it meant to abandon the 
earlier Communist stand in favor of a labor party. * * * Organizationally, 
it meant a frantic campaign to toughen the CP into a tightly disciplined, 
quasi-military party. * * * (H-C:188) 

1928—Factional disputes of American Communists are complicated 
by appearance of new Trotskyite faction. 

‘AT the factions of American communism were “represented” 
at the 6th World Congress of the Comintern in Moscow. One 
of the delegates was James P. Cannon, who was “prominent 
enough to be placed on the Program Commission.” Upon Can- 
non’s return from Moscow, he organized a Trotskyist faction 
within the Workers’ (Communist) Party of America, claiming 
that he had been converted to Trotskyism by studying various 
Trotskyist documents while in Moscow. (O-W: 239) (H-C: 
162). 

Beth the Foster group and the controlling Lovestone group in 
the Workers’ (Communist) Party, “feverish to prove their devo- 
tion to Moscow,” fought the new Cannon faction. (H-C: 162, 
163) 


Autumn—American Communists inject new Comintern line of Negro 
self-determination into Party’s presidential campaign. 
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During the Communist Party presidential campaign, American 
Communists advanced the Comintern policy on Negro self-deter- 
mination. In pursuance of Comintern instruction 


the Party made every effort to attract the Negro masses. * * * The cam- 
paign for a Negro republic in the South was tied up with a cam- 
paign in the Party ranks against white chauvinism. Party members who 
failed to carrry out the Negro policy or disagreed with it were accused of 
white chauvinism. * * * The Negro question was injected into every situ- 
ation, in every campaign. The Negroes were looked upon as the chosen 
people who were to be the vanguard of the Communist revolution. Party 
members were urged to make every effort to establish personal as well as 
social relations with the Negroes. Negroes were brought into the Party, 
not on the basis of their Communist convictions, but on the promise that 
in the Party they could enjoy a sociable evening together with whites on a 
basis of equality. Negroes who had recently joined the Party were pushed 
int« places of leadership simply because they were Negroes and as a demon- 
stration that the Negroes enjoyed preferred treatment in the Party. This 
was done not out of sympathy or consideration for the Negro masses, but 
for purely political reasons. 

Behind the Negro agitation and the stress laid on exploiting the Negro 
issue was the desire to comply with the orders from Moscow. It was hoped 
through a Negro minorities movement in the United States to give leader- 
ship to a colored nationalist movement of world proportions in the countries 
of South and Central America, Africa, Asia and the Antipodes. The Ameri- 
can Nationalist Negro movement, Moscow believed, would provide the leader- 
ship for such a world movement. Besides, the Communist Party could domi- 
nate the American Negro movement, because it was believed possible for a 
small handful of American Communists to organize and control the two mil- 
lion Negro workers in American industry, which force could be the most 
decisive in the broader world-wide Negro movement * * *. Said the Comin- 
tern resolution : 

“To the extent to which the Party succeeds in developing a strong revolu- 
tionary Negro movement in the United States, it will also be able to exert 

a decisive influence upon the revolutionary movement of the Negroes in all 
parts of the world.” 

It was hoped by the development of this Negro nationalist movement on a 
world scale to bring millions of new supporters in defense of the Soviet 
Union, ardent supporters, who could actually fight against Russia’s enemies 
over a far-flung territory. The Negro nationalist movement was thus part 
and parcel of Russian political imperialism. (G: 480-483) 


October 1—Soviet Russia inaugurates First Five Year Plan. 


The “New Socialist Offensive” was proclaimed which called for 
the rapid industrialization of the Soviet Union through several 
successive Five-Year Plans. In this “New Socialist Offensive” 


considerable success was achieved in the development of heavy industries 
(primarily for purposes of national defense). But production of manu- 
factured products still lagged far behind the needs of the population and the 
government was constantly faced with inefficiency, to say nothing of ill- 
will * * *. In the field of agriculture the government now returned to a 
policy of socialization by pooling individual peasant farms in large concerns, 
such as the collective farms * * * and the state farms * * *. The collecti- 
vization campaign in the villages was carried out by means of both propa- 
ganda and coercion (drastic measures against the recalcitrant peasants and 
especially against the well-to-do farmers or kulaks, who were completely 
wiped out). The objectives of the government were substantially achieved 
and within a few years the great majority of the peasants were collectivized, 
the government controlling the output of the new farms. (L: 1084) 
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October 27—American Trotskyite group is lled from party. 
James P. Cannon, described as the “High Priest” of Trotskyism 
in the United States and “Patron Saint” of the Fourth Interna- 
tional, had organized a “left-wing” opposition within the 
Workers’ (Communist) Party known as the Communist League 
of America. This group, having lost no time in carrying on anti- 
Stalinist activities, was Lapelielt from the party on October 27, 
1928. The following month the League published the first issue 
of its official organ, 7he Militant, which came out with the Trot- 
sky program. Thus began the “open fight for American Trot- 
skyism.” (O-W:240) (H-C: 163) 
November—Foster, American Communist, runs for President on the 
ticket of the Workers’ (Communist) Party of America, (E: 282) 
December—Indian Communists meet in Calcutta to organize program 
in accordance with resolution of Comintern’s Sixth World Congress. 
(M: 34) 
1 


1929—American Communist Party claims 9,000 members. eer} 

1929—French Communist Party members number 46,000. (B: 367 

a ea Communist Party membership is placed at 81,432. 
: 36 

1929—Albanian Communist Party is officially formed. (E:133) 

1929—Swedish Communist Party splits again. 

Another split occurred in the ranks of the Swedish Communist 
Party when Nils Flyg broke with the Party and “took a majority 
of the members with him.” The Communists labeled Flyg “a 
right opportunist, who later became a Trotskyite.” (E:207 J 

1929—Australian Communists agitate among workers. 

The Australian Communist Party sponsored the Workers De- 
fence Corps which was active during the coal strike in New South 
Wales. However, the miners did not succeed. The Communists 
also formed the Unemployed Workers Movement, 
organized protest demonstrations, and agitated among seamen, textile, 
and sugar workers. The party’s membership turned over so fast that 
much of its agitation was useless. * * * (HB: 405, 406) 

1929—Raditch, Yugoslav peasant leader, is assassinated. 

A short time after the elections of 1920 the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party was banned. A Croatian nationalist and peasant 
leader, Stepan Raditch, had for a time associated his movement 
with “Moscow’s Red Peasant International,” but he abandoned 
“all ideas of cooperation with the Communists.” During a ses- 
sion of Parliament in 1929, Raditch was assassinated. : 113, 
114 

1929—Tito is arrested. 

Tito carried on agitation and “organizing activities” in Yugo- 
slavia until his arrest. He was sentenced to a term of five years 
in the Mitrovica jail. At the conclusion of his sentence Tito left 
Yugoslavia for the Soviet Union. (E: 119) 
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1929—Prestes, Brazilian Communist leader, joins Communist Party. 

Luis Carlos Prestes, the Brazilian rebel leader, went to Argen- 
tina where he met Rodolfo Ghioldi, Secretary General of the Ar- 
gentine Communist Party, member of the Comintern’s executive 
committee, and, in Prestes’ case, a “Moscow talent scout.” Ac- 
cording to an anonymous Brazilian Communist, Prestes at that 
time “developed from a national rebel into a conscious revolu- 
tionary with clear aims.” Prestes joined the Communist Party 
in Buenos Aires, (E: 314) 

1929—Joshi, Indian Communist leader, is imprisoned. 

The United Provinces Student Movement led by Purand Chand 
Joshi had shown “influences of Communist agitation.” Joshi was 
arrested and accused of conspiracy; and along with 28 others, 
was sentenced to a 5 year prison term, (E: 401) 

January—Trotsky is exiled from Soviet Union. 
fter being exiled from the Soviet Union, Trotsky took refuge 
in Constantinople. Later he lived in Norway and finally Mexico. 
(L: 1034) 
January 28—Stalin underscores non-interference of Soviet foreign 
service personnel in domestic affairs of other countries. 

In an interview with Thomas Campbell which was published 
in Bolshevik on November 30, 1932 Stalin declared: 

With regard to propaganda, I must declare in the most categorical way 
that none of the representatives of the Soviet government has the right 
to interfere, either directly or indirectly, in the internal affairs of the 
country in which he happens to be. In this respect the most rigid and strict 
instructions have been given to the entire personnel employed in Soviet 
institutions in the United States * * * if any of our employees should 
violate these strict instructions with regard to non-interference, that em- 
ployee would be immediately recalled and punished. Certainly we cannot 
be responsible for the actions of persons not known to us and not subject 
to our orders. But we can take upon ourselves the responsibility for 
and give the maximum guarantee as to non-interference with regard to 
persons employed in our institutions abroad. (SW0O: 368) 

February 18—Czechoslovak Communists hold Fifth Congress. 

According to Communist sources, the Fifth Congress of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party 
marked a turning point in the development of the Party. The policy adopted 
by the Party at the Fifth Congress and carried out by the new leadership, 
headed by Comrade Gottwald, enabled the Party to become the vanguard 
of the working class and of all working people in Czechoslovakia. 
(FLP, 5/18/51: 2) 

March 1-10—American Communists change name of party at Sixth 
Convention and Comintern acts to end factionalism. 

Orders from the Comintern clearly indicated that party lead- 

ership would be switched from Lovestone to Foster. 


At the Sixth Convention held in New York, the name of the 
party was chan from the Workers (Communist) Party of 
America to the Communist Party of the United States of America 
 aihthin and declared its unconditional affiliation with the 

mmunist International. (TC, 5/29: 248) 


‘ 
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The impending Comintern action against Lovestone, who had 
made the mistake of supporting Comintern president Bukharin 
in 1928 when Stalin was maneuvering against the Comintern 
leader, was foreshadowed in an open letter to the American Com- 
munists’ convention from the Executive Committee of the Comin- 
tern. The letter ordered an end to factional feuds and an accom- 
panying set of organizational proposals instructed that Foster 
was to become the new general secretary of the Communist Party, 
that Lovestone was to “report to Moscow for international work,’ 
and that “two Comintern representatives, Harry Pollitt from the 
British party and Philip Dengal from the German, would make 
all further decisions.” 

The Lovestoneites, nevertheless, named a representative of their 
own group, Ben Gitlow, to be general secretary. Lovestone, Git- 
low and others from the faction journeyed to Moscow at Stalin’s 
invitation to “talk things over”. (H-C: 169, 170) 


March 4—Herbert Hoover becomes thirty-first President of United 
States. (L: 1052) 
March 28—British arrest Communist leaders in India. ; 

The British Government in India “cut short” the activity of 
Indian Communists b the arrest of thirty-one of India’s lead- 
ing Communists including toe Spratt, Ben Bradley, Muzaffar 
Ahmed, Shaukat Usmani and S. A. Dange. Documentary evi- 
dence disclosing the workings of the Communist Party in India 
was confiscated. (M: 36, 37) 

April 16-23—Soviet Party organs condemn “deviations.” 

At a Joint Plenum of the Central Committee and the Central 
Control Commission internal party problems, party purges, etc. 
were examined. According to Soviet sources, the 
Plenum condemns the Right-opportunist factional activities of Bukharin, 
Rykov and Tomsky. (K: 512) 

hy 23-29—Sixteenth Conference of CPSU (B) isheld. (K: 512) 
ay—Stalin gives “detailed instructions” to American Communists. 

Stalin gave the following “detailed instructions” to American 
Communists in Moscow: 

I consider the Communist Party of the United States one of the Com- 
munist parties to which history has given decisive tasks from the point of 
view of the world revolutionary movement. The revolutionary crisis has 
not yet reached the United States, but we already have knowledge of nu- 
merous facts which suggest that it is approaching. It is necessary that 
the American Communist Party should be capable of meeting the moment 
of crisis fully equipped to take the direction of future class wars in the 
United States. You must prepare for that, comrades, with all your strength 
and with every means; you must constantly improve and bolshevize the 
American Communist Party. You must forge real revolutionary cadres and 
leaders of the proletariat who will be capable of leading the millions of 
American workers toward the revolutionary class wars. (EH: 282) 


May—Trotsky followers meet in Chicago convention, form independ- 
ent organization (Communist League of America) and designate as 


their ultimate aim overthrow of American capitalism and establish- 
ment of “Workers’ State.” (O-W: 241) 
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May 6—Stalin foresees collapse of America. 


Inas h delivered in the Presidium of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International on the American question, 
Stalin stated: 

I think that the moment is not far off when a revolutionary crisis will 


develop in America. And when a revolutionary crisis develops in America, 
that will be the end of world capitalism asa whole. (SW0O: 367) 


May 12—Moscow orders Lovestoneite faction to submit. 


Leaders of Lovestone faction of American Communist Party, 
after futile talks in Moscow, were told to surrender to Foster’s 
leadership, despite Communists’ admission that Lovestone had 
the backing of 85 percent of American party membership. The 
verdict of the Comintern’s American Commission 


was pronounced on May 12, 1929, in an address to the American party read 
before the assembled Lovestoneites. Stalin attended the meeting presum- 
ably to judge, for future reference, the relative submissiveness of the 
majority’s leaders. The address * * * generally condemned Lovestone’s 
leadership of the party. * * * Lovestone, Gitlow, Wolfe and Bedacht were 
ordered to surrender unconditionally and publicly endorse the address. All 
but the last refused. * * * 


Lovestone and his followers reached New York in June to find 
the party completely turned against them 


* * * Deprived even of a hearing, the Lovestoneites formed their own or- 
ganization, pathetically calling themselves The Communist Party, USA 
(Majority Group). Hardly 200 members joined in their secession. (H-C: 
172, 173) 


June—Thorez, French Communist leader, is imprisoned. 


Shortly after the Lille Congress of 1926 Thorez was charged 
with the “incitement of the armed forces to disobedience” and 
had to defend himself before the Court of Appeals. On two 
occasions Thorez was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and 

iven a fine, but he avoided arrest. During the next two years 

horez, “eluded the police, changing his address, living with 
other Communists, but continuing to attend party meetings.” 
Finally, in June 1929 he was caught by the police, and after re- 
ceiving two prison sentences, he was imprisoned for more than 
two years in Saint Charles Prison. (E: 177) 


June 1—Finnish Communists win 23 out of 200 parliamentary seats. 


During the depression the influence of the Finnish Communist 
Party “grew considerably.” gressive and dedicated to the “ex- 
tremist-revolutionary Third Seataghy of world communism,” 
the party also made “considerable headway in the labour move- 
ment.” (E:47) 


July 3—Tenth Plenum of Executive Committee of Comintern con- 
venes and acts on Bukharin. 


At the Tenth Plenum of the Executive Committee of the Com- 
intern Bukharin was removed from “all work in the Comintern.” 
After Bukharin was removed from the presidency of the Com- 
intern, no new president was nominated. Acoontinr to Borkenau, 


Stalin did not want to entrust anybody with this outstanding qualification. 
The real work was handed over to Molotov, a man who had never been 
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abroad, and to a number of minor personalities such as Manuilski, 
Kuusinen, and others. (K:512) (B:339) 

July 5—Dutch Communists receive 37,000 votes in election and win 
only one seat in Parliament. (E:200) : 

August 31—Trade Union Educational League holds convention in 
Cleveland and changes its name to Trade Union Unity League 
(TUUL). 

Attending the Trade Union Educational League convention in 
Cleveland were “close to seven hundred delegates, most of whom 
were Party members who were selected by the Communist Party 
to attend it.” Among this group were 
over a hundred and fifty youth delegates, who represented no trade union 
organizations; seventy-two women delegates, in the same category ; and no 
less than one hundred and eighty-one delegates from its largest constituent 
body, the newly-formed National Miners Union, which did not have over 
three thousand members. Nevertheless, this convention went on record 
to change its name to that of the Trade Union Unity League and to or- 
ganize as a national trade union federation rivalling the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The new organization was given a Communist political 
program, which proclaimed that the new unions “aim to sharpen, deepen 
and unite the scattered economic struggles of the workers into a general 
political struggle aiming at the abolition of capitalism and the establish- 
ment of a workers and farmers government.” It characterized the A. F. of 
L. as a Fascist organization which must be destroyed. Revolution was just 
around the corner in the summer of 1929—very much like Hoover’s pros- 
perity. (G:477, 478) 

Autumn—Japanese Communist es purges “moderates” and “de- 
viationists” advocating break with Comintern and sacrifice of anti- 
monarchy theme. (S-L:40) 

October—Stock market crash occurs in United States. F 

The effect of the stock market crash which occurred in the 
United States was to usher in prolonged depression which gradu- 
ally settled yea the country with increasing unemployment, bank 
failures, and business disasters. (L:1952) 

November—Finnish Communists announce anti-religious “festival” 
at Lapua. 

esistance against the activity of the Finnish Communists had 
been mounting “for months and years.” The announcement of an 
“antireligious demonstration festival” in the “strongly” Lutheran 
town of Lapua “proved detrimental” to the interests of the Fin- 
nish Communists, for the Communists were prevented by “vigi- 
lantes” from assembling at Lapau. (E:47) 

November 17—Bukharin and followers in Rightist opposition are 
expelled by CPSU. ; 

Bukharin and other members who belonged to the Rightist 
opposition were expelled, leaving Stalin the “undisputed master 
of the situation and dictator of Russia.” The Rightist opposi- 
tionists advocated further concessions to the peasants in line with 
those made during the New Economic Policy. (L: 1034) 

December—Character of Japanese Communism is revealed. 

The Japanese Government continued “further large-scale 
roundups” of Communists in Japan. With a membership of 
3,000 the Communist party “continued to function underground.” 
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The character of Japanese Communism was, however, chang- 
ing. According to Kaizo, a Japanese magazine, 
few students and no women at all took part in the original Communist 
party, whereas many students and quite a number of women could be 
found in the reorganized party. 

Kaizo concluded that “the sphere of action is passing from fac- 
tories, mines and rural villages to the schools and colleges,” with 
the tenor of agitation growing “too abstract for the proletarian 
mass to follow its lead.” (E: 344) 


December 1—Anti-Communist Lapua movement in Finland demands 
suppression of communism. 


The anti-Communist Lapua movement, “which closely resem- 
bled the Nazi Party in Germany and the Italian Fascists,” de- 
manded the complete suppression of communism by the govern- 
ment. Supporters of the Lapua movement turned to “lawless 
kidnaping of Communist leaders, or even of attorneys for the 
defense of persons accused of subversive activities.” 

A companion of the Lapua movement was the Lock movement 
which appealed to employers “not to hire alleged Communists 
and to fire those whom it considered Communists.” (E: 47, 48) 


1930 


1930’s—Motivations of Soviet foreign policy in direction of “united 
front” are explained. 


Some of the general characteristics of Soviet foreign policy in 
the 1930’s and their relationship to the developing concept of 
the “united front” were as follows: 


If the decade of the 1930’s was highlighted by the Nazi Revolution, it 
was highlighted in no lesser a way by the adherence of Soviet Russia to 
a policy of engagement in the West. The policy of rapprochement with 
Germany, laid down at Rapallo, now suffered a complete reversal with the 
revival of German militarism, and the events of the early 1930’s were in 
themselves grave enough from the point of view of Soviet national interest 
to catapult Soviet Russia from its previous status of quasi-isolation back 
again onto the stage of European international politics. The aggressive 
potentialities of Germany, demonstrated with greater clarity as Nazi policy 
aims unfolded, compelled Soviet Russia to seek new arrangements for its 
security, even among nations heretofore reluctant to associate with the 
foremost international outcast of the decade. 

In the Far Bast, where Japan had emerged as the primary threat to 
world peace, Soviet Russia liquidated temporarily many of its interests 
and commitments so that by appeasing its bellicose oriental neighbor, the 
eastern flank of the U. S. S. R. would be better secured, thus permitting 
the Soviets to meet Germany on more equal terms. Europe was now to 
take precedence, for only in Europe, it was argued, could a fatal blow be 
struck against Soviet Russia. 

Collective security seemed to be the watchword of Soviet policy, and 
cooperation with other powers became the order of the day. For a time 
Moscow stopped pursuing the policy of world revolution, at least super- 
ficially, and settled down to somewhat less overtly hostile preoccupations 
in the so-called “united front.” Basically, Soviet policy objectives were: 
To establish friendly relations with all nations which could contribute to 
the advancement of Soviet economic well-being; secondly, to prevent the 
creation of an anti-Soviet bloc; finally, to broaden the security system al- 
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ready existing between the Soviet Union and its neighbors as an added 
precaution against an attack from the West * * *. 

Conclusion of a series of bilateral nonaggression treaties provided the 
means for the Soviet Union’s entry into European affairs on a larger scale. 
Expanding the network of treaties already concluded with its Middle 
Eastern neighbors, the Soviet Government negotiated from 1931 to 1933 
treaties of nonaggression with Finland, Poland, Latvia, Estonia, France, 
and Italy. The Franco-Soviet rapprochement, described as “epoch making,” 
was largely responsible for launching the Eastern Locarno project in 1934, 
which culminated in the Franco-Soviet alliance of 1935. With the conclu- 
sion of this important pact and its extension in May 1935 to include Czecho- 
slovakia—an outgrowth of common apprehension of German recrudes- 
cence—the Soviet Government alined itself with the antirevisionist powers, 
a significant development in its latest demarche. 

Resumption of diplomatic relations with the United States in 1933 was 
significantly part of the Soviet Union’s broader objectives to seek greater 
security in the Far Hast and in Europe. 

Entry of the U. 8S. 8S. R. into the League of Nations in 1934, a complete 
reversal of past policy and proclamation, was a further manifestation of 
the changing attitude of the Soviet Government. Heretofore, the League, 
described by Moscow as “the holy alliance of the bourgeoise for the suppres- 
sion of the proletarian revolution,” had been regarded with “contempt not 
unmixed with the suspicions that its underlying purpose was the organiza- 
tion of collective action against the Soviet Union.” Factors motivating the 
Soviet demarche are, however, brought into clearer focus by the knowledge 
that the Soviet Union entered the League on the third anniversary of the 
Manchurian crisis and less than 12 months after the day on which Germany 
= its intentions of withdrawing from the League. (Baltic: 192, 


1930—Ear] Browder takes over leadership of Communist Party, USA. 


Gitlow commented that when 


Stalin removed me as the General Secretary of the Party in 1929, Max 
Bedacht, a member of our group who remained loyal to Stalin, was given 
the post. Stalin, however, made it clear that Bedacht’s appointment was a 
temporary one. A struggle took place among the leaders of the party for 
Bedacht’s post when the time approached for replacing him by a permanent 
General Secretary. * * * Stalin chose Browder for the post. * * *(G:327, 
329) 


Howe and Coser observed that 


Browder had always been especially distinguished for the docility with 
which he obeyed Comintern orders. It was a gift that earned him the lead- 
ership of the American party. * * * Foster, though clearly the most notable 
public figure in the American party, suffered the humiliation of seeing his 
former lieutenant placed above him, in part as punishment for having shown 
during the faction fights of the late twenties an occasional impulse toward 
independence such as Browder either never knew or had carefully sup- 
pressed. (H-C:346) 


1930—Communist Party of Peru is officially founded. (E: 328) 
1930—Costa Rican Communist Party is organized. 


Supporters for the Costa Rican Communist Party came from 
the intellectuals in the capital of San Jose, the students, and 
workers. Among the peasantry the Communists had “little 
success.” While Costa Rican Governments disapproved of 
the Communists, they “have not interferred with their activities.” 
(E: 309) 
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1930—Communist Party of Indochina is founded. _ ‘ 

Tran Phu, Secretary General of the Indochinese Communist 
Party, declared war on “the imperialists, the feudal lords, the big 
landowners, the clique of mandarins, thieves, and + ata 

Tran Phu was arrested and later died ina Saigon jail. (E: 388) 

1930—Finnish Communist Party is made illegal. 

After the Bolshevik revolution in Russia, the Communist Party 
of Finland attempted to seize power, but “in a bloody, if brief 
civil war” it was defeated. From 1930 to 1944 the Finnish Com- 
munist Party was illegal. As a consequence many of the Party’s 
leaders have served prison terms. (KE: 44) 

1930—Russian Communist Party membership reaches 1,852,000. 

In 1929, following the expulsion of Trotsky by Stalin, 160,000 
persons were purged from the Russian Communist Party. New 
admissions, however, increased markedly, bringing the member- 
ship to 1,852,000 by 1930, (E: 35) ere ye 

1930—Kardelj, Yugoslav Communist leader, is imprisoned. 

Charged with “agitation among students,” Edvard Kardelj was 
sentenced to two years in prison. Upon release from prison 
Kardelj resumed his underground work and “acted as a Comin- 
tern agent.” Finally, he went to Moscow. Apparently, Kardelj, 
who spoke Serbo-Croatian, Slovenian, Russian, French, German 
and English, had carried on “illegal party work in several coun- 
tries.” (E:117) 

1930—Ho Chi Minh’s Comintern activities are cited. 

Ho Chi Minh had been a “prominent member” of the Far East- 
ern Bureau of the Communist International. Among his activi- 
ties were the organization of a Moscow training center for Asiatic 
Communists and the initiation of the Annamite rebellion in 1930. 
From 1931 to 1933 Ho was imprisoned in Hong Kong; later he 
worked at the Soviet consulate in Canton, China. (E:390) 

January 14—Lower Court in India reveals Communist activity in its 
findings. 

The findings of the Lower Court in India summarized the de- 
velopment of Indian Communism. According to the Court, 

It has been definitely proved that (1) the Communist International was 
founded in 1919, with its headquarters at Moscow, as the supreme head of 
all Communist organisations throughout the world; (2) its chief aim is 
to establish Workers’ Republics in every country; (3) for this purpose it 
has as its fixed policy the exciting of violent revolution in all countries; 
(4) in particular it has turned its attention to India and determined to 
cause a revolution which has for its immediate object the overthrow of 
the sovereignty of the King Emperor in British India; (5) with this object 
it has formed a conspiracy with persons and bodies in Europe and India 
and elsewhere to excite the Indian workers and peasants to revolution; 
(6) these persons and bodies, who may be called conspirators, have laid 
down a general plan of campaign under the direction of the Communist 
International; (7) this plan includes the formation of such bodies as a 
Communist Party of India and Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties; (8) the im- 
mediate work of these parties is to gain control of the working classes by 
organising them in Unions, teaching them the principles of Communism, 
inciting them to strikes in order to educate them and teach them solidarity, 
and in every way to use every possible method of propaganda and instruc- 
tion; (9) the workers are thus to be taught mass organisation with a view to 
the declaration of a general strike followed by revolution; (10) the peasants 
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st are to be organised in a similar manner so as to form an effective reserve 
g force for the proletarian masses and to effect an agrarian revolution; (11) 

in pursuance of these aims a Communist Party of India and four Workers’ 

and Peasants’ Parties, in Bombay, Bengal, the Punjab and the United 
) Provinces, were formed; (12) these bodies were given financial aid from 
Moscow and their policy was dictated from Moscow, directly and via 
England and the Continent, through communications conducted in a secret 


and conspiratorial manner * * *. (M: 37,38) 
4 March 6—American Communists respond to Comintern order for 
Ss mass demonstrations against unemployment. 


In response to the Comintern order to all Communist parties 
throughout the world to arrange demonstrations on March 6 in 
0 protest against unemployment, the CPUSA called for a general 
. strike to be staged on that day. The largest demonstration took 
. place in Union Square in New York. The demonstrators to- 
gether with observers 


numbered altogether around sixty thousand. The Communists flaunted 
banners demanding the overthrow of the United States government and the 
’ establishment of a revolutionary workers’ government. Orders were given 
to the Communists to resist the police if any attempt would be made to 
stop the demonstrators from marching to the City Hall. In charge of the 
’ demonstration were Foster, Amter and Minor. As the march to City Hall 
was about to begin, Foster, Minor and Amter took a taxi and drove off 
there * * *, When the demonstrators attempted to form columns for the 
march down to City Hall, the police interfered and a fight took place. Amter, 
Foster and Minor were picked up like fugitive pickpockets, arrested and 
sent to jail for a short term. 
But the Union Square demonstration was used by the Communist Inter- 
national in Russia and throughout Europe as evidence that bloody revolu- 
tionary battles had taken place in the United States. * * *(G:478, 479) 


April 3—Stalin declares war on Soviet kulaks. 
| Pravda published a reply from Stalin to the “Collective Farm 
Comrades” in which he said: 


The kulak is an enemy of the Soviet Government. There is not and can- 
not be any peace between him and us. Our policy towards the kulaks is to 
eliminate them asaclass. (SWO: 331) 


June 22—Seventh Convention of the CPUSA opens in New York. 
(NYT, 6/22/30: 17) 
June 26—July 14—Sixteenth Congress of CPSU convenes. (K: 512) 
June 27—Stalin notes aims of Soviet foreign policy. 
gan a ere to the Sixteenth Congress of the CPSU (B), Stalin 
ared : 


Our policy is the policy of peace and of the development of trading re- 
lations with all countries * * * the result of this policy is the fact that 
we have succeeded in preserving peace and we have not let ourselves be 
involved in any military conflicts, despite a series of provocative acts 
and provocative raids which have been carried out by the war-mongers. 
It is our intention to continue this policy of peace with all our strength 
and with all the means in our power. We do not covet a hand’s breadth 
of foreign territory but we are not prepared to surrender an inch of our 
own to anyone. This is our foreign policy. Our task is to continue this 
policy for the future with all the persistence which invariably characterizes 
the Bolsheviks. (SW0O: 361) 
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Stalin also denounced “capitalist encirclement :” 


Our capitalist encirclement is not simply a geographical conception. 
Our capitalist encirclement means that around the USSR there are hostile 
class forces, ready to support our class enemies within the USSR morally, 
materially, by means of financial blockade and, when the opportunity 
offers, by means of military intervention * * *. The imperialist world 
is not interested in having the USSR stand on its own legs and develop 
the ability to overtake and surpass the foremost capitalist countries. Hence 
the aid it grants to the forces of the old world in the USSR. (SW0O:8) 

Stalin also stated in his political report to the Congress that 
the Soviets were pupils of the West in “sphere of technique.” 

We have never concealed, and we do not intend to conceal, that in the 
sphere of technique we are the pupils of the Germans, the English, the 
French, the Italians and, first and foremost, the Americans, (SW0O: 341) 

July—Lapau and Lock movements merge in “March on Helsinki.” 

In a “conscious imitation” of Mussolini’s “March on Rome,” 
supporters of the Lapau and Lock movements merged and pre- 
pared a “March on Helsinki.” Twelve thousand “rightists” en- 
tered Helsinki and there were met by leading government 
officials including General Mannerheim. Thereafter, 
Svinhufvud was entrusted with the formation of a new government. He 
tried to get three anti-Communist bills passed by the Parliament, but ran 


into strong opposition from the Social Democrats. He therefore dissolved 
the Parliament and called for a new election. * * * (EH: 48) 


July 14—Raids on Japanese Communist headquarters end “brief 
era of armed action.” (S—L: 41, 42) 
October 22—Norwegian Communists continue losing votes. 

The Norwegian Communist Party polled only 1.7 per cent of 

the votes cast, or 20,000 votes, in the 1930 elections. (E: 210) 
November—Communist Party is established in Iceland. 

During the 1930’s the Icelandic Communist Party participated 
in municipal governments under the leadership of Brynjolfur 
Bjarnason, who was later to become a cabinet minister. The 
Party also ginnd “representation” in the directorate of the 
“powerful” Cooperative Association of Reykjavik. (E:216) 

November 11—Communist parliamentary activity is restricted in 
Finland. 

As a result of general restrictions placed upon Communist 
activities, the Communists received only 11,500 votes in the Fin- 
nish elections of 1930. In 1929, they had polled 128,000. When 
the new Parliament met, it forbade “entrance into Parliament of 
members of a party working for the overthrow of the state.” 
Thereafter, 


the Finnish Communists led a precarious underground existence. Suc- 
cessive Helsinki governments continued to enforce the anti-Communist 
decrees strongly. * * * (E:48) 

November 20—Bukharin recants. 

In a statement to the Central Committee of the CPSU Buk- 
harin admitted his “mistakes.” According to Soviet sources, the 
Central Committee “deems this statement to be satisfactory in 
the main.” (K:512) 
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December 17-21—Alexei Rykov, veteran Communist leader, is dis- 
missed from Soviet party and government posts. 

The Joint Plenum of the &entral Committee and the Central 
Control Commission dismissed Rykov from his position as mem- 
ber of the Political Bureau and President of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. (K: 512, 513) 

December 19—Molotov is appointed President of the Council of 
People’s Commissars. (K:513) 


1931 


1931—Comintern records place Spanish Communist membership at 
150. (E:248) 

1931—New drive by police almost ends Japanese Communist Party. 
(E:: 344, 345) 

1931—Communist Party is suppressed in Philippines. 

Uprisings broke out among the farmers in Tayug, Pangasinan 
Province. The Government suppressed the riots and arrested 
the leaders of the “Communist-led” National Peasants’ Confed- 
eration. Juan Feleo, Secretary General of the Confederation, 
was charged with sedition and imprisoned. Cresanto Evan- 
gelista, the Moscow-trained leader of the Philippines Communist 

arty, was also arrested. The Communist Party, having been 
declared illegal, “went underground.” (E:380) 

1931—Chilean Communist Party is reorganized. 

The Chilean Communist Party had been split into two fac- 
tions: the Stalinists led by Elias Lafferte, and the Trotskyists led 
by Manuel Hildago. The Trotskyists of Chile retained their 
identity for a few years, one of the few countries to do so. In 
1931, Lafferte succeeded in reorganizing the Party. In 1932, 
he ran for the presidency. (E: 329) 

1931—Thorez, French Communist leader, is released from prison and 
later became secretary general. 

Although Thorez had served his two years in prison, he was 
required to Rey a fine. According to the French Communist 
leader, the French Communist Party under Barbe and Celor 
refused to pay it. Thorez appealed directly to the Comintern 
which paid the fine. Subsequently, 

Barbe-Celor et al. were kicked out of the party, and Maurice Thorez was 
moved from his prison cell into the secretary-generalship. (HE: 177) 

1931—Hoxha, Albanian Communist leader, continues studies in 
Brussels. 

Enver Hoxha became interested in Communist ideas when he 
was studying in Paris. In 1931, while employed as a secreta 
at the Albanian consulate in Brussels, Hoxha continued his 
studies at the Belgian capital. (E:133) 

1931—Carr is named “organizing secretary” of Canadian Communist 


Party. 
Sam Carr was appointed “organizing secretary” of the Com- 
munist Party. On June 23, 1931, he became a naturalized citizen 
of Canada. (E:270) 
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a pa Japanese Communist leader, attends Comintern Con- 

rence. 

Sanzo Nozaka, co-founder of the Japanese Communist Party, 
was imprisoned in Japan in 1928. Eighteen months later he suc- 
ceeded in escaping to the Soviet Union. In 1931, Nozaka at- 
tended the Comintern Conference. (E: 346) 

March 7—Czechoslovak Communists hold Sixth Congress. 

Aorenemne, $0 Communist sources, the Sixth Congress of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 
proclaimed the policy of the united front and elaborated forms and methods 
of struggle for a proletarian way out of the economic crisis. (FLP, 
5/18/51 : 2) 

Spring—German Communists and Nazi join to force Social Demo- 
crats from the Prussian government. 

Unemployment caused by the depression of 1929 increased the 
ranks of Communist and Nazi supporters. The Communists 
called the Social Democrats, “Social Fascists.” Hatred of the So- 
cial Democrats led the Communist party to form a “tactical alli- 
ance” with the Nazi when in the spring of 1931 the Nazi “pushed 
a referendum designed to force the Social Democrats out of the 
government of Prussia.” (E:160) 

August 11—Police authorities crack down on Canadian Commu- 
nists. 

In 1921, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police planted an agent, 

Sergeant John Leopold, in the Communist Party under the name 
“Comrade Esselwein.” Leopold remained within the Party until 
1928, and in August 1931 the police authorities decided to “take 
action” on the basis of the material collected by Leopold. On 
August 11, police authorities raided the Communist headquarters 
at Toronto, the office of the party’s trade union body, the Work- 
oo Paity League, and the plant of the Party’s paper, Zhe 
orker. 

The Secretary General of the Party, Tim Buck, was arrested 
with five others. All were 
tried under Section 98 of the Canadian Criminal Code, which considers 
“unlawful” any organization that teaches governmental or economic change 
by violence. The party was declared illegal, and the accused—with one 
exception—sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. S. A. Clark, speaking 
several years later before the Seventh Comintern Congress, said that the 
1981 illegality had prompted the party to change itself “into a party of 
the native working class,” in an attempt to gain mass support outside 
of Canada’s foreign-born population. (H: 269) 

September 19—Mukden Incident leads to Japanese conquest of Man- 
churia and establishment of protectorate regime within five months. 
(L: 1119, 1120) 

October—Thorez, French Communist leader, urges discipline in 
French Communist Party. 

The party daily L’Humanite carried an article by Maurice 
Thorez entitled “We Don’t Want Dummies in the Party!” In 
criticism of the Barbe-Celor group, which had “experienced the 
wrath of the Comintern,” Thorez said: 
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* * * They interpreted the democratic centralism laid down by Lenin in 
terms of arbitrary decisions from above, passive obedience from all ranks, 
stifling of all free discussion, suspicion, timid acquiescence or else silence, 
sealed lips, no fruitful criticism and, in short, a barrack-like atmosphere. 
The Party sank to a caricature of itself, reduced to impotence and con- 
demned to vegetate hopelessly instead of being, as it should be, the conscious 
spearhead of the working class. 174, 175) 

November 7—Provisional Government of Chinese Soviet Republic 
is established with Mao Tse-tung as president. (E:370) 

December—Comintern attempts shift of policy “somewhat to the 
right.” 

At the end of 1931 the Communist International made an _at- 
tempt to change the course of its policy “somewhat to the right.” 
A general reshufiling of leading personnel accompanied the 
change. Reality had 
little importance * * * for the communists at that stage. The decisions 
of the eleventh plenum, implying a turn to the right, were never carried 
out in practice. All remained the same for many years: the same hopeless 
lack of influence within the existing mass organizations, the same fratricidal 
feuds with the socialists, the same political insignificance of the com- 
munist parties. The one thing which had been changed was the leadership 
of the parties; it had been purged of the last elements likely to stick to a 
definite policy or reluctant to accept every order from above. And the 
members seemed quite content to have found scapegoats. International 
communism had reached its lowest ebb. * * * (B: 355, 356) 


1932 


1932—-Foster outlines blueprint for Communist government in 
America. 

In his book 7’oward a Soviet America William Z. Foster ex- 
ressed “with frankness and clarity” the extremist-revolutionary 
hird Strategy of world communism when he laid down the fol- 

lowing blueprint for a Communist government in America: 

The American Soviet government will be organized along the lines of the 
Russian Soviets. The American Soviet government will join with the other 
Soviet governments in a world Soviet Union. The American Soviet govern- 
ment will be the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

At this time the American Communist Party was becoming 
“more and more radical in its approach, in accordance with the 
resolutions of the Comintern’s American Commission.” Molotov 
had told the Tenth Conference of the Comintern’s executive com- 
mittee that the United States Communists had been urged to 
create “conditions of real Bolshevik development of the party 
and a reinforcement of its authority among the working masses.” 

E: 283 
1999: Communist Party claims 2,058 members. (E: 406) 
a Lalmand, Belgian Communist leader, joins Party. 
E: 204) 
J —- 30-February 4—Seventeenth Conference of CPSU is con- 
vened. 

At the Seventeenth Conference of the CPSU “important de- 

cisions” were made, according to Soviet sources, on the work of 
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industry during the concluding year of the First Five-Year Plan 
and on the plan of the Second Five-Year Period. (K: 513) 


Feburary 19—Carr, Communist leader, is sent to Canadian prison. 


In November 1931, Sam Carr, re Canadian Communist, 
was brought to trial, and three months later he was sent to the 
Kingston Penitentiary. Carr’s naturalization was revoked. 
After serving less than three years of his sentence, he was released. 
When the Party’s legality was restored, Carr returned to his Party 
work and conducted a “national training school for young Com- 
munists” at Toronto. (E:270) 


Spring—Comintern publishes new thesis for Japanese Communists. 


Under the title “The Situation in Japan and the Tasks of the 
Japanese Communist Party” the Comintern shifted the emphasis 
of its 1931 thesis. This was inspired partly by the “well-planned 
program of military conquest” Japan had embarked upon. The 
1932 thesis was summarized as follows: 


“As a result of the recent Sino-Japanese Incident * * * an extremely 
complex international situation has developed. This imposes serious re- 
sponsibilities on all branches of the Communist International and especially 
on the Japanese revolutionary proletariat and its Communist vanguard.” 
These introductory remarks imply what the authors of the Thesis set out to 
prove: that the “aggressive character” of the Japanese government’s domes- 
tie policies and its “imperialistic war” on the continent were but different 
aspects of one and the same thing—‘“a dictatorship of the exploiting class.” 
The revolutionary struggle at home would have to be augmented by a deter- 
mined fight against Japanese imperialism designed to “protect the revolu- 
tions of Soviet Russia and China.” A two-pronged struggle was deemed 
essential. 

* * * The 1932 Thesis emphasized and reemphasized the new “immediate 
task” of the Japanese worker: “All signs of dissatisfaction, protest, and 
struggle,” it concluded, “must be channeled into the political fight against 
the war and the Emperor institution!’ (S-L: 45-47) 


June—German Communists denounce Hitlerism. 


The Communist Party of Germany vigorously advocated a 
“socialist soviet Germany” and an alliance with the Soviet Union 
and the “world proletariat.” According to the German Commu- 
nists, they had the “only party” capable of organizing the “revolu- 
tionary way out of the crisis.” “Hitler fascism,” the central com- 
mittee of the party stated, 


must never take over government power in Germany. The terrorist bands 
of the Nazis must never set up their bloody regime of the German prole- 
tariat. (P: 202) 


June—July—American Communists “Take Over the Bonus March” on 


Washington. 
In reviewing the events leading to the Communist seizure of 
control over the Bonus March, Gitlow wrote: 


In May 1932, the campaign against Hoover took on added significance. 
A spontaneous movement sprang up among the veterans of World War I 
for a march on Washington to force Congress to pass a bill granting a 
bonus to veterans. The communists were not in the picture. The ©. I. Rep 
[that is, the Communist International Representative in the United States] 
called the Communist Party leaders together and demanded to know why 
the communists had missed up on this development. He called their atten- 
tion to the fact that a year before, at the National Conference of the Unem- 
ployed, a resolution drafted by the Communist party demanding the im- 
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mediate passage of a bonus bill had been passed unanimously. The Party 
leaders were on the spot. He read them the contents of a cable from Moscow 
which demanded that the communists organize a bonus march of their 
own on Washington and take steps to get control of the movement which 
had already been started. The C. I. Rep also informed them that the 
Comintern was sending a special representative from Moscow who would 
supervise the organization of the movement and direct it and that he was 
bringing with him the funds necessary to finance it. * * * 

The communist high command met secretly in one of the fashionable 
hotels [in Washington]. The high board of strategy included the members 
of the Political Committee of the Communist party, the C. I. Rep Emanuel 
Levine and the communist heads of the veterans’ delegations of the Workers 
Ex-Servicemen’s League. The communist high command demanded that 
the leaders of the veterans who refused to comply with the orders of the 
communists be driven out of Washington. They laid down a policy calling 
for violent demonstrations in harmony with militant class warfare and 
demanded that the veterans be kept in Washington until hell freezes over 
in order to exasperate the government and force the hand of Hoover. 

On June 18 the famous manifesto made its appearance, a manifesto 
every word of which was carefully gone over by the communist secret board 
of strategy and approved by the representative of the Communist Inter- 
national. It called upon the 20,000 veterans to pursue the policies laid 
down by the communists. Captioned in bold type, “Only Mass Action Will 
Win Bonus Fight!” a quarter of a million copies of the manifesto were dis- 
tributed in Washington. 

Immediately afterwards the words of the manifesto were backed up by 
action. In defiance of police orders to the contrary the communists led 
3000 veterans to the Capitol and stormed the Capitol steps. So quickly 
was the feat executed that it caught the Washington police by surpise. That 
audacious demonstration, in defiance of government authority, marked a 
signal victory for the communists by demonstrating to the veterans that 
the communists meant business. * * * 

After the assault on the Capitol the communist secret board of strategy 
met and mapped out further moves, moves which called for the seizure of 
government buildings to provide living accommodations for the vets. They 
decided that the vets be bivouacked on the Capitol grounds by bringing in 
beds and field kitchens with an eye towards storming and seizing the Capitol. 

Eleven days after the communist bonus marchers entered Washington 
they began the actual seizure of a dozen United States government buildings. 

“On to the Capitol,” screamed the communists. “Over the bridge, com- 
rades. The Senate is going to defeat the bonus bill. Everybody to Wash- 
ington.” The famous stampede to the Capitol started. Thousands of vets, a 
human mass of sweating, angry, howling men jammed the Capitol steps. 
Thousands of others crowded into the Capitol plaza. But nothing happened. 
The police did not interfere. The veterans cooled off as the hours went by 
and eventually returned to their camps * * *, 

On June 21 fully 5,000 veterans, led by the communists, stormed empty 
government buildings, seized them, lodged the veterans inside and put the 
communist, Pace [a leader of the Detroit organization of the Communist 
Party], in charge of the commandeered buildings. 

The communist high command decided that the time was now ripe to 
expose the hand of the Communist party in the bonus fight. A mass meeting 
took place under the joint auspices of the Communist party and the Workers 
Px-Servicemen’s League. The meeting cheered the communist demands for 
the veterans and outdid itself in heaping abuse upon President Hoover and 
the non-communist leaders of the veterans. Developments came fast and 
furious. Waters [W. W. Waters, the originator of the bonus march and 
the leader of the veterans] charged that the communist gang led by Pace 
which seized the Illinois contingent were drunkards guilty of misusing 
veterans’ funds. The communists, now in the driver’s seat, kicked Waters 
out of command, put Thomas Kelly in command for a few hours and then 
took complete charge of the Bonus March movement. 
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* * * The communists had succeeded in keeping the veterans in Wash- 
ington almost a month. The mood of the veterans got uglier from day to 
day. The communists’ leaders were then firmly in the saddle. On July 5 
Earl Browder declared that the veterans were the shock troops of the 
unemployed * * *, On July 7 the communists seized Camp Anacostia and 
immediately called for a march on the Capitol. On July 8 Vice-president 
Curtis and Garner, Speaker of the House, denied the vets the right to march 
on the Capitol. On July 14, Pace at the head of 10,000 veterans marched 
on the Capitol. A communist committee invaded Curtis’ office. 

On July 18 the vets stormed the Washington court house. 

On July 22 the veterans refused to get out of the Capitol. 

On July 25 the fight with the Capitol police took place. Veterans were 
clubbed and arrested. 

On July 28 the government went into action. General Douglas MacAr- 
thur, Chief of Staff of the United States Army, stepped in to prevent serious 
bloodshed after a fight between communist-led veterans and the police 
resulted in the death of one veteran and the shooting of an innocent by- 
stander. Tanks and troops opened a drive to push the BEF out of Wash- 
ington. It was just what the communists wanted. It was what they had 
conspired to bring about. Now they could brand Hoover as a murderer of 
hungry unemployed veterans. They could charge that the United States 
Army was Wall Street’s tool with which to crush the unemployed and that 
the government and the Congress of the United States were bloody fascist 
butchers of unarmed American workers. 

The communists attempted to regroup their forces in order to resist 
General MacArthur. At a conference of veterans on July 29, in Old Ma- 
sonic Hall, while James Ford, Communist candidate for vice-president, 
exhorted the delegates to resist the U. S. Army, the place was raided and 
Ford and forty-two others were arrested. The raid closed the communist 
siege of Washington. * * * (BG: 226-230) 


July 31-August 1—Elections are held in Germany and party aline- 
ment is described. 


Economic disintegration in Germany had accelerated the tend- 
ency of the population to shift to the extremes of left and right. 
In the elections of 1932 the Communists received over 5,250,000 
while the Nazi vote exceeded 13,750,000. Even though the votes 
were a “negative, protest vote,” the Nazi and Communists “took 
it for an endorsement of their olicies and tactics.” A coalition 
between the Communists and Socialists “might have stabilized 
the government,” but the Socialists and middle-class parties 
“were unable to withstand the destructive onslaught from the ex- 

In a pamphlet published in 1945 by the German Communists 
in the American zone of Germany the conclusions of which were 
based upon speeches made by Pieck and others at the Seventh 
Comintern Congress, the Communists admitted : 

It was a mistake to thrust our main strength against the Social Democ- 
racy, as that merely aided the Nazis, who were the new main support of the 
bourgeoisie. It was a mistake to rant against the left Social Democrats 
and to reject them. With skillful treatment, they might have become a 
bridge which the radicalized mass of workers could have crossed to the 
Communist Party. It was a mistake to split the trade unions, because it 
was of decisive importance not to have revolutionary unions, but mass 
unions, and to come close to the total of organized labor masses. It was 
a mistake to ask for a united front from below, because the Social Demo- 
eratic masses are still too closely attached to their leadership, having not 
yet recognized its reactionary character as clearly as the Communists. 
(E: 161) 
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Possony summarized the policy of the German Communist 
Party in 1932 as follows: 


(1) There is a great danger of war, which could be lessened if Germany 
would rearm immediately and on a massive scale. Such rearmament could 
be brought about only by a nazi government or by a government controlled 
by seminazis and the Reichswehr. (2) The social democrats are the main 
enemy and must be destroyed. Once in power, the Nazis would destroy 
them. (3) The nazis are not really dangerous to Russia and the world 
communist movement. However, they would temporarily incapacitate the 
communist party of Germany. This loss must be accepted. (4) A com- 
munist revolutionary solution to the German crisis is impossible and, in 
any event, premature. It would endanger the safety and security of the 
Soviet Union. (5) The seizure of power by the nazis would usher in a 
profound revolutionary crisis not only threatening Germany but also 
weakening Europe as a whole. Failing this, the nazis would be unable to 
consolidate themselves and would be destroyed through war which also 
might undermine the western powers. * * * It is impossible today to state 
categorically what the communist concept really was. There is through- 
out a strong suggestion of confusion and compromise. * * * (P: 203, 204) 


September—Japanese Communist leader pledges support to Soviet 
nion. 

The victory of Japanese arms and diplomacy on the continent 
roduced in the Soviet Union “a new feeling of insecurity.” The 
omintern, therefore, “intensified antiwar propaganda.” The 

Comintern requested its “Japanese expert,” Nosaka, to address 
the Executive Committee. He reported that: 


The war of Japanese imperialism in Manchuria marks the beginning of 
a new series of imperialist wars directed primarily against the Chinese 
Revolution and the U. S.S.R. * * * 

The United States opposes the seizure of Manchuria by Japan, simply 
because it would like to subject all China to the American dollar. At the 
same time the dollar diplomats make every effort to embroil Japan in a war 
with the U.S. 8S. R. * * * 

Should the imperialists of the whole world hurl their challenge at our 
fatherland, the U. S. S. R., we will show them that the world proletariat 
will arise in arms against them. We will show them that nothing awaits 
them but the grave. 

Down with Japanese imperialism! 

Down with the international counterrevolutionary conspirators! 

Long live the Red Army of the Soviet Union and the Red Army of Soviet 
China! 

Strengthen the revolutionary struggle of the world proletariat against 
war and war machinations! 

Long live the Comintern! (S—L: 49, 50) 


September-October—Twelfth Plenum of Executive Committee of 
Comintern is held. (K: 513) 
September 8—Foster, Communist candidate for United States Presi- 

ency, is heart attack victim. Le 
As presidential candidate of the Communist Party William Z. 
Foster “stumped the country” giving several hundred speeches. 
Two months before elections Foster was stricken with a heart 
attack. After a rest of five months, Foster recovered. (E: 284) 
December 24—Elias Lafferte, Chilean Communist leader, polls 4,621 
votes inelection. (E: 3829) 
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i “nearly doubled” 1929 membership figure of 9,000. 

283 

1933. Purge in Communist Party of Soviet Union reduces member- 
ship one-third, or 1,000,000. (LL: 1035) 

1933—Membership of Soviet Komsomol (Communist Youth League) 
numbers 4 million. (E:37 

1933—Communists are expelled from Irish Republican Army. 

At a convention of the revolutionary Irish Republican Army it 
was resolved to expel all Communists. Until this date the Irish 
(eae had been “active” within the ranks of the IRA. 

254 
1933—Bierut, Polish Communist leader, receives second indoctrina- 
tion period in Soviet Union. 
rom 1933 to 1936 Bierut, the Polish Communist leader, spent 
his second period of indoctrination in the U. §. 8. R. Shortly 
afterward, Bierut was placed in charge of the Polish section of 
the Soviet secret police where for three years 
he served in this responsible position, which provided him with intimate 
knowledge of personalities and trends inside Poland and within the 
eT groups of Polish Communists and pro-Communist Socialists. 
1933—Dimitrov, Bulgarian Communist leader, becomes Soviet citizen. 

Dimitrov “entered the world limelight” during the Reichstag 
fire trial. Stalin made Dimitrov a Soviet citizen after which he 
was exchanged for one or several German spies whom the Soviet 
Russians had arrested. 107) 

1933—Ernst Fischer, Austrian Communist leader, becomes active in 
leftwing opposition in Austria’s Social Democratic Party. 

After the Christian Socialists “crushed” the “left” in Austria, 
Fischer fled to Prague where from 1934 to 1938 Austrian Commu- 
nist activity was centered. Unable to work with the Christian 
Socialists in Austria many of the Austrian Social Democrats, like 
Fischer, joined the Communist ranks. (E:74) 

1933—Masami Yamamoto, Japanese Communist leader, returns to 
Japan from Moscow. 

In the early 1930’s Japanese police authorities had taken drastic 
action against the Communist Party. The Comintern realized, 
apparently, the seriousness of the Japanese situation for Yama- 
moto left Moscow secretly for Japan. Yamamoto 
managed to pull the demoralized party together, at least temporarily. But 
he was arrested shortly afterward. 

The magazine Vippon reported during this period that 
Communists carried on propaganda in the First Aviation School in Tokyo, 
issued a propaganda publication, The Soldier’s Friend, organized a special 
unit which carried on activities during last year’s ( (1932) maneuvers in 
Kansai, organized cells in certain army units, while in the navy section 
they nearly succeed [sic] in forming a nucleus right inside the headquarters 
of the Admiralty itself. (BH: 345) 

1933—Norwegian Communist Party polls 23,000 votes. 

The depression gave “little” aid to the Norwegian Communists. 

In the elections of 1933 the Party received only 23,000 votes or 
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00. 1.8 per cent of the votes cast. This represented an increase of 
3,000 over the year 1930. On February 1, 1934, the magazine 
er- Communist International reflected the impatience of Moscow 
when it stated that there “still remain many social democratic 
ie) traditions” in the Norwegian party. (E:210 
January 12—Thorez, French Communist leader, visits Germany. 
"Phorez returned the visit of Ernst Thaelmann, Germany’s lead- 
it ing Communist. He spoke at the graves of Karl Liebknecht and 
ish Rosa Luxemburg in Berlin’s Friedrichsfelde cemetery. Two 
VA. weeks after Thorez visited Germany, Hitler came to power: 
Thaelmann was arrested and never released. These events in 
na- Germany 
came as a terrifying shock to French Communists. Many of their German 
ent comrades had fled to Paris. They brought firsthand accounts of Nazi 
tly cruelty. The weak French party feared that Hitlerism, or its French 
of counterparts, might reach out to destroy it, too. But, while the French 
Socialists tried to stem the rising tide of extreme rightism through coopera- 
tion with other parties, the Communists were not ready. * * * (E: 178) 
_ January 30—Hitler becomes Reich Chancellor and establishes Nazi 
sts. dictatorship within twomonths. (L: 1000) 
February—Hitler’s victory is “turning-point” in history of Com- 
en. intern. 
ag One of the “turning-points” in the history of the Comintern 
he was the rise of Hitler in Germany. As late as November 1932 
let the communists had joined a big strike against the Berlin transport board 
led by the Nazis. In February 1933 the whip of Fascism lashed them and 
in taught them that there was a difference between Fascism and democracy. 


But they did not immediately change their minds. For one more year they 
‘ stubbornly stuck to their convictions, which by now had become rather 


‘1a, shibboleths of left extremism than attempts to analyze the situation. 
1u- Throughout the rise of Fascism the eommunists had talked of the approach- 
ian ing proletarian revolution. When Fascism finally won, and, with the 
ike Reichstag fire, destroyed them, they did not launch the slogan of a general 
strike, which they had launched six times before with less reason. On 

those other occasions the call for a general strike had not been meant very 

to seriously. This time it would have been. The communists submitted to 
Fascism without resistance, exactly as the socialists. It was amply proved 

tic that the existence of a communist party had not strengthened, but perhaps 
d seriously impaired, the capacity of the German workers to resist. But 
ed, though there was obviously no difference between socialists and communists 
1a- at this decisive juncture, the communists continued to call the socialists 


“gocial-Fascists.” And they did not believe, for many months, that Hitler’s 
success had seriously changed the situation. (B: 376) 


in February 27—Reichstag fire, denounced by Hitler as Communist plot, 
leads to outlawing of German Communist Party and launching 
of anti-Communist campaign. 

ai By “engineering the Reichstag fire and blaming it on the Com- 

in munists,” the Nazis “cemented their power” in Germany. Hours 

ion after the fire they “passed the Law for the Defense of People and 

ers State, rounded up their opponents of all political shades, and 


began a terror regime that was to last for twelve years.” Wilhelm 
Pieck was among the few top Communist leaders who eocaped. 
ts. Pieck went to Moscow and joined the staff of the Comintern. 
or “hero” of the Reichstag trial was, according to Ebon, 
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Georgi Dimitrov, whose courageous opposition to Hermann Giring won 
him international fame. His performance and the ruthless murder of 
Communists by the Nazis heightened the standing of communism and the 
Soviet Union among German anti-Nazis. Moreover, the continuous de- 
nunciation of communism by the Nazi tyrants won at least a certain in- 
verse prestige for the illegal Communist Party. Many anti-Nazi Germans 
could not escape the conclusion that the worst enemies of their enemies 
were their best friends. After the first shock of Nazism had worn off, the 
world in general was loth to admit that Hitler and his supporters were a 
menace to civilization. But the Communists throughout the world were Ju 
vociferous in their denunciation of the Nazi danger, particularly after the 
Comintern’s Seventh Congress. * * * (B:161, 162) (L: 1000) 


March 4—Franklin D. Roosevelt becomes thirty-second President of 
United States. (L: 1053) 


Communists oppose President Roosevelt and New 
al. 
Benjamin Gitlow, formerly a leader of the American Com- 
munist Party, made the following observations on the attitudes of 
— toward the Roosevelt Administration and the New 


Communist endorsement of the Roosevelt administration and the New 
Deal did not come suddenly. When Roosevelt was Governor of New York 
State, the communists kept up an incessant barrage against Roosevelt as 
a reactionary tool of Wall Street. In 1932 the communists nominated 
Browder for president to run against Roosevelt. Browder charged, in his 
campaign speeches, that Roosevelt’s election would mean a continuation of 
Hoover’s reactionary hunger policies. The communists branded the first 
Roosevelt Cabinet as “the new Wall Street hunger and war cabinet.” * * * 

Roosevelt and the New Deal were characterized as follows: “Yes, the 
‘New Deal’ may prove to be fascism. This smiling India rubber liberal in 
the White House is destined to destroy all remaining American liberals.” 

Earl Browder, General Secretary of the Communist party, on July 8, 1933, 
delivered this blast: “For the working class the Industrial Recovery Act 
is truly an Industrial Slavery Act. It is one of the steps towards the 
militarization of labor. It is a forerunner of American fascism.” 

The communists, in 1934, branded the Wagner Bill as “Roosevelt’s com- 
pany-union club against the workers.” 

Browder, at a press conference during the Eighth National Convention of 
the Communist party, characterized Roosevelt as follows: “Roosevelt is 
the most effective agent Wall Street has had in several years.” When a 
reporter asked him, “Is there no difference between Roosevelt and Hoover?” 
He answered: “Yes, there is a difference. The masses feel it in their S 
stomachs. The masses have less food, less clothing, more inadequate shelter . 
now than they had under Hoover.” 

The communist May Day Manifesto screamed: “Against the New Deal 
Fascism and War.” * * * 

* * * The anti-Roosevelt policy, which was continued without interrup- 
tion up to the fall of 1935, had its inception in Moscow and was supervised 
in the United States by a delegation of three ©. I. Reps [Comintern Repre- 


sentatives] who were sent to the United States for that purpose. : 


April 28—Dutch Communist vote is increased. 
During the depression “many” unemployed were brought into 
the Communist movement in Holland. In the elections of 1933 
the party polled 118,000 votes and placed four deputies in Par- 
liament. (E:201) 
May—American Communists criticize program of President Roose- 
velt as “An Attack Upon The Toiling Masses.” 
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nD The Communist, the theoretical magazine of the CPUSA, stated 
it that the promises of President Roosevelt for a “new deal” were 
. “demagogic” and “so much sham.” According to the American 
Communists, 
nd Every act of the Roosevelt administration is a direct refutation of these 
- promises, and a desperate mobilization of the whole machinery of the 
bourgeois State to save finance capitalism. (TO, 5/33: 420) 
e June—Irish Communists hold First Congress. ; 
1e In Ireland there was “little hope” for communism, primarily 
because the 
of inherent conservatism of the farming population and the dominant influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholic Church have made the political soil of Hire 
Ww unreceptive for the seeds of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist thought. * * * 
Thus, the Irish Communists had to maintain operations “deep 
a- underground.” They used the Revolutionary Workers’ Groups 
of of Belfast in North Ireland as a base for Communist operations 
Ww in both the North and South of Ireland. The Communist In- 
ternational regarded the Irish Trades Union Congress as a base 
Ww for class-war propaganda, and the Moscow bureau of the Comin- 
rk tern told Irish Communists in 1932 that in southern Ireland “ it is 
ad possible to utilize the legal reformist trades union branches for 
is our work.” 
of The First Congress of the Irish Communist Party resolved to 
at establish the Communist Party as the class leadership of the workers at 
he the head of the only class which can lead the struggle for the liberation 
in of Ireland from British imperialism and destroy the role of the Irish 
capitalists. 
~! In a manifesto the Communist Party of Ireland proclaimed : 
‘ 
he The Irish working class will carry on the national struggle to the end, 
attaching itself to the masses of the peasant farmers, so as to crush the 
m- power of resistance of the British imperialists and paralyze the unreliability 
of the Irish capitalist class. The Irish proletariat will bring about a 
of Socialist revolution, attaching to itself the masses of the semi-proletarian 
is elements of the population, so as to break the power of resistance of the 
a capitalists, and paralyze the unreliability of the peasants and the petty 
9 bourgeois. (BE: 254, 255) 
~ September—Comintern admonishes New Zealand Communists. 
The New Zealand Communists did not at all times respond 
eal quickly to the shifts in Comintern strategy. The Moscow bureau 
of the Comintern 
4 admonished its New Zealand section for continuing dealings with the “social 
re- reformists” of the Labour Party and demanded that more be done to make 
G: Communists out of the native Maoris. (EH: 408) 
November 5—Sen Katayama, Japanese Communist leader, dies. 
Sen Katayama, one of the founders of the Japanese Commu- 
ito nist Party, died of tuberculosis while in exile. An “ardent” 
33 Marxist pacifist, Katayama attended the 1904 Amsterdam Con- 
ur- ference of the Second International; denounced nationalist ten- 


dencies within the Socialist parties; split with the Second Inter- 
se- national on the war issue; and “helped develop the Communist 
Party of Japan together with like-minded Socialists.” Sanzo 
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Nozaka, who, with Katayama, founded the party, became Comin- 
tern representative after the death of Katayama (E: 346) 


November 16—United States and Soviet Union establish diplomatic 
relations. 


Among the stipulations laid down in an exchange of letters 
which effected the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union was the stipulation ban- 
ning subversive activity. Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvinov 
stated that it would be “the fixed olicy of the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics :’ 


* * * To refrain, and to restrain all persons in government service and 
all organizations of the Government or under its direct or indirect control, 
including organizations in receipt of any financial assistance from it, from 
any act overt or covert liable in any way whatsoever to injure the tran- 
quillity, prosperity, order, or security of the whole or any part of the 
United States, its territories or possessions, and, in particular, from any 
act tending to incite or encourage armed intervention, or any agitation or 
propaganda having as an aim, the violation of the territorial integrity of 
the United States, its territories or possessions, or the bringing about by 
force of a change in the political or social order of the whole or any part of 
the United States, its territories or possessions. 

3. Not to permit the formation or residence on its territory of any 
organization or group—and to prevent the activity on its territory of any 
organization or group, or of representatives or officials of any organization 
or group—which makes claim to be the Government of, or makes attempt 
upon the territorial integrity of, the United States, its territories or pos- 
sessions; not to form, subsidize, support or permit on its territory military 
organizations or groups having the aim of armed struggle against the United 
States, its territories or possessions, and to prevent any recruiting on behalf 
of such organizations and groups. 

4. Not to permit the formation or residence on its territory of any 
organization or group—and to prevent the activity on its territory of any 
organization or group, or of representatives or officials of any organization 
or group—which has as an aim the overthrow or the preparation for the 
overthrow of, or the bringing about by force of a change in, the political 
or social order of the whole or any part of the United States, its territories 
or possessions. (Diplomatic Relations: 5, 6) 


ee Knorin urges all Communist revolutionaries to defend 
USSR. 


In a speech at the Thirteenth Plenum of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Comintern entitled “Fascism, Social-Democracy and 
Communists” Knorin said in part: 

He who does not devote all his strenrth to the defense of the USSR is no 


revolutionary; he is a counter-revolutionary, an opponent of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, an opponent of socialist revolution. (SW0O: 158) 


1934 


1934—Purges in mid-thirties reduce Russian Communist Party ranks. 
During the period from 1934 to 1939 “well over” 200,000 per- 

sons were purged from the ranks of the Russian Communist 

Party. Coinciding with this period were the “large-scale purges 

that followed the sensational Moscow trials.” (E:35) 

1934—Communist influence reaches “lowest ebb.” 

According to Borkenau, 


1 
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the year 1934 marks the lowest ebb of communist influence and * * * since 
this moment the influence of the communist parties, with a complete change 


in- of policy, has increased very considerably. * * * (B: 360) 
tic 1934—Communist shift in 1934 from extreme left to a “united front’ 
is described. 
_ he year 1934 represents an “entirely new phase” in the world 
on Communist movement. The extremism of 1929 and the rise of 
“— fascism had adverse influence upon it. Borkenau observed : 
OV It is useless to describe in detail how the change proceeded. It started 
of with the dropping of violent attacks against the democratic parties; con- 
tinued in attempts to form close alliances with them, alliances no longer 
limited to the socialists, but extended to “bourgeois” democrats and oc- 
ind easionally to conservative and even semi-Fascist groups. The climax of 
rol, it all was reached in attempts to merge the communist with the socialist 
om parties; in the course of these attempts the independent communist trade 
an- unions were actually dissolved. The final aim was not clear at the begin- 
the ning. Only in the course of the new turn did its implications become clear. 
ny They can be summed up in two main items: the idea of a proletarian 
or revolution receded far into the background, so as to become almost in- 
of distinguishable; the support of Russian foreign policy became the openly 
by admitted paramount aim of world communism * * *, 
, of Hitherto, Russian foreign policy had interfered with the policy of the 
Comintern, had hampered it, had sometimes partly determined its aims. 
iny Since 1928 the fight against the danger of war against Russia, then en- 
iny tirely imaginary, had been one of the chief tasks of the Comintern. At 
ion that time Moscow pretended to feel itself menaced by Britain, France, and 
npt the United States. But precisely because the idea of such a menace was 
108- at that time preposterous, it could not be said that the policy of the Comin- 
ary tern was then in fact dictated by the necessities of Russian foreign policy. 
ted * * * The Comintern, during these years as so often since 1923, had been 
alf made an instrument, not so much of Russian foreign policy, as of the 
dominating Russian faction in its struggle with other factions. 
ny But this changed radically in 1934. As soon as Hitler became a real men- 
oe ace to Russia the latter realized its position and its reactions became en- 
the tirely different from those of the time when the war-scare had been mere 
cal pretence. Now the factional dissensions receded into the background * * *. 
ies To the attempt to create an international alliance against German and 
, Japanese Fascism everything was subordinated. 
Let us sum up this decisive development once more in a few words: at 
nd first the Comintern had aimed at being an instrument of international rev- 
olution. With revolution receding into the dim future, first in the West 
m- and then in the East, it had increasingly become a card to be played in 
Russian factional fights, an instrument without any importance of its own. 
nd Now for the first time it became essentially an instrument of Russian for- 
eign policy; and the first aim of this policy was: break Russia’s isolation; 
the principal means: inspire confidence, wipe out Russia’s past. The main 
bos conclusions from this premise were obvious. (B: 386-388) 
58) 1934—American Communists begin applying “united front” policy. 
Without discontinuing all ultra-revolutionary behavior charac- Bes 
teristic of “Third Period” Communist policy, the American Com- : ; 
k munists began to apply the “united front” unity. According 
” to Howe and Coser, in the United States 
‘ist the Popular Front strategy, particularly through its appeal to the emotions ; 
of antifascist fraternity, was extremely successful. * * * It was the first 
zes approach the CP had found that enabled it to gain a measure of accept- 


ance, respectability, and power within ordinary American life. 
At first the Popular Front campaign in America got off to a rather 
modest start: the CP simply multiplied its overtures to the Socialists 
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for united action. * * * Despite its previous theory of social fascism, the 
CP began to make sustained and serious overtures to the Socialist Party 
in 1934. (H-C: 230, 325) 

By 1934, membership in the Communist Party of the United 
States reached 23,467 and the party became a completely totali- 
tarian apparatus. The process begun in the mid-twenties of re- 

lacing “inner democracy” with an authoritarian regime reached 
its climax by about 1934. 

The American Communists continued, however, to attack the 
New Deal and in 1934 Earl Browder insisted that the CP would 
never accept “the extension of the united front to include those 
who are part of the Roosevelt governmental machine.” (H-C: 
225, 232) 

1934—Japanese Christian Council reports on communism in Japan. 

In a report to the London office of the International Mission- 
ary Council, the Japanese Christian Council cited the following 
reasons for the influence of communism in Japan: 

Antipathy against capitalism and narrow nationalism; the stimulus 
furnished by labor and tenant problems; the effect of the economic de- 
pression on small shopkeepers and owners of small factories; the desperate 
straits of the farming class; corruption of the political world and dis- 
satisfaction with the existing political parties; a deficient consciousness 
regarding constitutional self-government; and the extreme-materialistic 
tendency of our times. (E: 345, 346) 

1934—-Communist Party of Cyprus is founded. 

The Communist Party of Cyprus was founded under the name 
Reform Party of the Working People (Authortikon Komma 
Ergazomenou Laou, or AKEL). (E: 423, 424) 

1934—Bulgaria recognizes U.S. S. R. 

Kimon Georgiev, who was premier in the Communist- 
controlled government from 1944 to 1946, also served as Bul- 
garia’s premier in 1934. During this earlier premiership Georgiev 
recognized the U. S.S. R. A year later he was removed by King 
Boris. (E: 106, 107) 

1934—Italian Socialist leader is approached by Communists on 
“united front” policy. 

During the early 1930’s the Italian Communist Party was in a 
very weakened condition, but the “united front” policy of the 
Communists did serve to bring the Socialists and Communists 
into closer collaboration. Pietro Nenni, the Italian Socialist 
leader at that time in exile, was approached by the Communists, 
and he agreed to assist in their plan of “united action” against 
fascism. (E: 233) 

January 26-February 10—Seventeenth Congress of CPSU is con- 
vened. (K:513) 
January 26—Stalin forecasts war and cites onset of revolution. 

pasting to the Seventeenth Congress of the CPSU (B) 
Stalin remarked in a review of the “Growing Tensions in the 
Political Situation in the Capitalist Countries :” 


A result of the protracted economic crisis has been the hitherto unprece- 
dented tension in the political situation in capitalist countries, both with- 
in these countries and in their mutual relations. 
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The intensified struggle for foreign markets, the disappearance of the 
last vestiges of free trade, prohibitive tariffs, trade war, currency war. 
dumping, and many other analogous measures which demonstrate extreme 
nationalism in economic policy have made the relations among the various 
countries extremely strained, have prepared the ground for military con- 
flicts, and have put war on the order of the day as a means for a new 
redivision of the world and of spheres of influence in favour of the stronger 
states. 

Japan’s war against China, the occupation of Manchuria, Japan’s 
withdrawal from the League of Nations, and her advance in North China 
have made the situation still more tense. The intensified struggle for the 
Pacific and the growth of naval armaments in Japan, the United States, 
Great Britain and France are results of this increased tension. 

Germany’s withdrawal from the League of Nations and the spectre of 
revenge have further added to the tension and have given a fresh 
impetus to the growth of armaments in Europe * * *. 

Again, as in 1914, the parties of bellicose imperialism, the parties of 
war and revenge are coming into the foreground * *. 

As you see, things are heading towards a new tisleatiet war as a way 
out of the present situation. 

Of course, there are no grounds for assuming that a war can provide 
a real way out. On the contrary, it will confuse the situation still more. 
More than that, it is sure to unleash revolution and jeopardize the very 
existence of capitalism in a number of countries, as was the case in the 
course of the first imperialist war. And if, notwithstanding the experience 
of the first imperialist war, the bourgeois politicians clutch at war as a 
drowning man clutches at a straw, that shows, that they have gotten into 
a hopeless mess, have reached an impasse, and are ready to rush headlong 
over the precipice. (S: 460-462) 


In his report to the Seventeenth Congress. Stalin also contrasted 
the positions of the U. S. S. R. and “capitalist countries” in a 
review of world affairs: 


In the political sphere these years have been years of growing tension 
in the relations among capitalist countries and within these countries. 
Japan’s war on China and the occupation of Manchuria, which have strained 
relations in the Far East; the victory of fascism in Germany and the 
triumph of the idea of revenge, which have strained relations in Europe; 
the withdrawal of Japan and Germany from the League of Nations, which 
has given a new impetus to the growth of armaments and to the prepara- 
tions for an imperialist war; the defeat of fascism in Spain, which is 
one more indication that the revolutionary crisis is maturing and that 
fascism is far from being long-lived—such are the most important events 
of the period under review. It is not surprising that bourgeois pacifism 
is breathing its last and that the trend towards disarmament is openly 
and definitely giving way to a trend towards armament and rearmament. 

Amid the surging waves of economic perturbations and military-political 
catastrophes, the U. 8S. 8. R. stand out alone, like a rock continuing its 
work of Socialist construction and its fight to preserve peace. While in 
the capitalist countries the economic crisis is still raging, the U. S. S. R. 
is advancing steadily both in the sphere of industry and in the sphere 
of agriculture. While in the capitalist countries feverish preparations are 
in progress for a new war, for a new redivision of the world and of spheres 
of influence, the U. S. S. R. is continuing its systematic and persistent 
struggle against the menace of war and for peace; and it cannot be said 
that the efforts of the U. 8S. 8S. R. in this sphere have been entirely unsuc- 
eessful. (S: 454, 455) 


Stalin also arene the expediency and flexibility of Soviet 
foreign policy when he remarked: 


We have never had any orientation toward Germany nor have we any 
orientation toward Poland or France. Our orientation in the past and our 
orientation at the present time is towards the USSR and toward the 
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USSR alone. And if the interests of the USSR demand rapprochement ] 
with this or that country which is not interested in disturbing the peace, 
we shall take that step without hesitation. (SW0O: 344) 


February—Engelbert Dollfuss ends “democratic parliamentarism” in 
Austria. 

During the existence of the Comintern, Moscow frequently 
spoke with contempt of “Austro-Marxism.” The Austrian Social 
Democrats pursuing a “cautious policy,” were “always wait- ‘ 
ing for a truly democratic mandate from the ple” while re- 
fusing “all Communist suggestions of a Bolshevik-like coup 
d’etat.” 

In 1934, the Christian Socialists government of Dollfuss ended 
“democratic parliamentarism” in Austria and by force “crushed” 
the Social Democrats and Communists. (E:71) 

February 6—In Paris “left extremism” reaches climax. 

“Left extremism” reached a climax in Paris when the “enemies 
of democracy” who were strengthened by a financial scandal in- 
volving a certain Stavisky 
had attempted a coup by calling a demonstration in front of the Chamber. 
The communists called a demonstration at the same place, for the same 
hour, with the same aim: overthrow of the government of the radical 
party. The two groups did not issue a joint manifesto. But by their 
actions they co-operated in overthrowing the democratic government. They 
reached their immediate goal. After heavy firing and a considerable number 
of casualties the government of M. Daladier had to resign. For a moment 
it looked as if even France would become Fascist. But then Moscow was 
frightened by its own success. Moscow had firmly believed that Hitler 
would be only an episode. When it was forced to realize that it had been 
mistaken, that Hitler stood firm and that Germany was rapidly becoming 
a first-class military power, it had to change front. Under those circum- 
stances a success of Fascism in France would draw after it the destruc- 
tion of the Soviet Union. Stalin veered round. * * * (B: 382, 383) 


February 8—Socialist-Communist-Radical Socialists and members of 
Croix de Feu stage demonstrations in Paris. (E: 179) 
February 9—French police and Communists clash. 

Fighting broke out between the French police and Communist 
demonstrators, resulting in the death of six Communists. Of 
these incidents Thorez said, “while the fascist hooligans broke 
into cafés and set fires to busses, the workers steadfastly carried 
out their duty as the defenders of liberty.” (E:179) 

February 12—Tendency toward “united front” begins in France. 

The Communist-controlled unions in France (CGTU) took 
part in a one-day strike called by the CGT, Socialist-led trade 
union organization. Thus, 

“February 12th” was the first united action of communists and socialists 
which had occurred in any country since 1929. It proved to be a big 
success. It was the turning-point in French politics, which from that 
day started to move in the direction of what later became the Front 
populaire. And it initiated an all-round change in communist politics. 
During the next months, with amazing speed, all principles of left ex- 
tremism were overthrown, slandering and vilification of socialist parties was 
stopped, and increasingly successful attempts were made to bring about 
‘Baa with them. A new chapter of Comintern history was opened. 
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March—General strike is staged in Cuba. 
The Government of Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin suppressed 
opponents on the left and the right. In March, the Cuban Com- 
munists made their “most ambitious attempt at unseating Grau” 
when the Confederation of Labor announced a general strike 
which was intended to force the government into submission. 
Grau resigned, (EK: 298) 

April 2-8—American Communists attack New Deal as “program of 
fascization.” 

A resolution of the eighth National Convention of the CPUSA 
held at Cleveland, Ohio stated in part: 

* * * all the measures of the “new deal”, far from solving the economic 
crisis, have only intensified the general crisis of capitalism. * * * 

* * * The “New Deal” of Roosevelt is the aggressive effort of the bankers 
and trusts to find a way out of the crisis at the expense of the millions 
of toilers. Under cover of the most shameless demagogy, Roosevelt and 
the capitalists carry through drastic attacks upon the living standards of 
the masses, increased terrorism against the Negro masses, increased politi- 
cal oppression and systematic denial of existing civil rights, and are 
strengthening the control of the big monopolists over the economic and 
political life of the country. The “New Deal” is a program of fascization 
oon the most intense preparations for imperialist war. (TC, 5/34: 431- 

August 6—Joshi, Indian Communist leader, is released from prison. 

After having spent 31% years of a 5 year prison sentence for 
conspiracy, Joshi was released from prison following an appeal 
to the High Court. Joshi returned immediately to illegal Com- 
munist activity, and for 9 years he succeeded in organizing the 
Communist Party as a “small underground nucleus.” (E: 401) 

September 5—Chaotic condition of Japanese Communist Party is re- 
vealed. 

Sanzo Nozaka, writing in the September issue of Communist 
International under the name Susumu Okano, revealed that 
conditions inside the Japanese party had become chaotic. Frightened by 
police suppression and extremist action on the part of the central committee, 
an opposition group had accused the party leaders of acting as agents pro- 
vocateurs. The opposition charged that the central committee had sur- 
rounded itself by a super-bodyguard that was killing innocent Communists 
accused of being police spies. * * * 

The Japanese Party was “loyally following over-all policies” of 
world communism, although some policies were not well adapted 
to conditions in Japan. A split threatened the Party, however, 
but the “central committee managed to survive this crisis.” (E: 
346, 347) 

September 5-6—American Communist leader reviews his party’s 
efforts to create a “united front” in speech before party’s central 
committee. 

In reviewing the developing trend toward a “united front” Earl 
Browder wrote: 

We must say that in these past months our Party is beginning to under- 
stand that for us the united front is a very serious matter. It is a question 
of fundamental strategy. It is a matter of a long time struggle, a long 


time perspective, a long time policy. It is not a mere trick in the struggle 
against the misleaders. It is a basic policy of struggle for the class unity 
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of the workers against the bourgeoisie. Because we more thoroughly under- 
stand it in this sense, we are making progress. We have serious develop- 
ments in the lower ranks of the Socialist Party in practically setting up 
united front actions * * *. A growing number of individual Socialist work- 
ers are entering into our struggles * * *. 

The greatest progress has been made among the youth. Without any 
formal negotiations the Y. P. S. L. [Young People’s Socialist League] and 
the Y. C. L. [Young Communist League] already find themselves standing 
upon an agreed platform. This achievement came out of the struggle 
against the fascist Central Bureau which called the American Youth Con- 
gress in which the anti-fascist united front won a complete victory in win- 
ning over almost the entire body of delegates to a program entirely opposed 
to the one proposed by the leaders, with government support, adopting 
instead a program of struggle againt war and fascism, and for the imme- 
diate needs of the youth * * *. (TC, 10/34: 957) 


September 18—Soviet Russia joins League of Nations. (L: 1035) 
October—Socialists revolt unsuccessfully in Spain. 


Spanish Communists, conforming to the “united front” policy, 
joined the Socialist revolt in “united action” to bring about what 
they could not realize at the polls. For a few days, 


the two groups gained complete contro] in the Asturias, in Spain’s northern 
mountain region. The magazine Communist International asserted on No- 
vember 5 that “the workers of the Asturias fought for Soviet power under 
the leadership of the Communists.” Atrocities were committed during these 
uprisings, in accordance with Spain’s revolutionary traditions. The rebels 
murdered and mishandled priests and civil guardsmen. In smashing the 
revolt, the Spanish Foreign Legion and Moorish troops killed and tortured 
civilians. It was a tryout for the civil war that was to start two years 
later. More than 1,300 people were killed; 30,000 were imprisoned, and 
many of them were treated brutally. (BH: 244, 245) 


December—Fourth All-Yugoslav Party Conference is held. 


The Fourth Party Conference comprising all Yugoslavia was 
held in Ljubljana with eleven delegates attending. Tito was 
elected to the Central Committee and entered the Politburo. 

The Conference agreed on the establishment of regional parties 
which would be “adapted to nationalist aspirations of the areas 
in which they functioned.” Progress in effecting this policy was, 
however, slow. (E:115) 


December—Slovenian Communist Party is established. 


The Slovenian Communist Party was established in Yugoslavia. 
The Party carried on clandestine activities but with “little ef- 
fect.” Among the large Catholic population in Slovenia Com- 
munist efforts were met with hostility. In order to “ease Catholic 
apprehensions,” the Slovenian Party issued a manifesto that 
“every fighter for the freedom of the Slovenian people and, in 
the first place, every Communist, respects the religious belief of 
every comrade in the struggle,” because “the existence of the Slo- 
venian people and the Slovenian national interests are at stake.” 

Despite the facade of autonomy the Slovenian Party was essen- 
tially “only a branch of the Yugoslav Communist Party” whose 
secret headquarters were in Belgrade. (E: 115, 116) 


December 1—Kirov, Stalin associate, is assassinated. 


Serge Kirov, described as a “close collaborator” of Stalin, was 
assassinated. This incident, it was said, 
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revealed the existence of a strong and desperate opposition to the regime 
within the ranks of the Communist Party itself. The incident was fol- 
lowed by another outbreak of terror and by repeated “purges” of the party 
and the administration. In several spectacular trials many of the most 
prominent of the older communist leaders were condemned. (L: 1035) 


Mid-1930's 


Mid-1930’s—Japanese and American Communists establish channel 
for smuggling Communist propaganda into Japan. 


When the suppression of the Communist Party in Japan re- 
duced its range of disseminating and receiving propaganda, lines 
of communications were established with the American Commu- 
nists through which Communist publications were smuggled into 
Japan. The strengthening of security measures, however, 


which accompanied Japan’s advance into North China and her subsequent 
involvement with the United States inevitably reduced the amount of liaison 
between the Japanese and American Communist Parties. The above may 
not be the whole story. Part of it was destroyed along with Japanese 
government records during the war, while some of it must remain, for ob- 
vious reasons, within the files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Many of the events and most of the details may still be known only to the 
participants. It is precisely this latter possibility which suggests the real 
significance of the issue; for, although Communist liaison between Japan 
and the United States apparently was checked and the Party organization 
virtually destroyed during the wartime period, it is not unlikely that, with 
the re-creation of a strong Communist Party in postwar Japan, these ties 
with America—as is true of contact with the Soviet Union, China, and 
Korea—may have been reestablished or even strengthened. (S-L: 65, 66) 


1935 


1935—Comintern’s “Fourth Strategy” is defined. 


The “Fourth Strategy” of world communism, according to 
Ebon, made manifest in the expression “united front,” was 
carried out during the period 1935 to 1939. 

The rise of Adolf Hitler made a fundamental impact upon 
Communist strategy. In January 1934, the Comintern, alarmed 
by “Germany’s ambitious dictator,” finally “abandoned its Third 
Strategy of extremist-revolutionary technique” and pressed for a 
“working coalition” among the Communists, Socialists, and all 
other anti-Nazi forces. Fearful that “Hitler’s aggressive nation- 
alist regime might translate its rantings against communism into 
actual military attacks on the USSR,” Soviet leaders sought to 
win the confidence of the non-Communist world; for in the face of 
such a potential danger as Nazi Germany appeared to be, it was 
no time “to alienate possible allies.” 

In Soviet Russia, as a result of the great purge in the middle 
1930's, 


Stalin’s control and policy remained triumphant. Communist strategy 
was coordinated with Soviet foreign affairs, then in the hands of the mod- 
erate, westernized Maxim Litvinov. Russia joined the League of Nations 
and concluded alliances with France and Czechoslovakia. Everywhere, 
Communists cooperated actively with other leftist groups. Civil War in 
Spain further emphasized the split between fascism and the rest of the 
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world. The Communists were anxious to show that they were on the side 
of the angels, respectable and democratic. (E: 22, 23) 


1935—“United Front” technique is described. 
According to Ebon, the technique of the “united front” 


has created a large variety of openings through which the average person 
can enter Communist-backed activities without being aware of it. When 
the extremist-revolutionary strategy was abandoned, the Communist move- 
ment recognized that it is a drawback to be known as a Communist or for 
an organization to be clearly labeled Communist. The Communist parties 
were retained as a basis for other activities. But a large part of the agita- 
tion and propaganda was turned over to groups that did not reveal their 
Communist links or even denied their relationship to the Communist move- 
ment. 

To develop a policy that would attract mass support, world communism 
had to analyze and evaluate popular needs and desires. It began by gauging 
the world’s revulsion against the excesses and expansionism of Nazi Ger- 
many and Fascist Italy. It is useful to recall that, once the Soviet Union 
had become convinced of Nazism as a threat to its own existence, Com- 
munists throughout the world became the most insistent in their warnings 
against the Nazi menace. * * * (E: 438) 


1935—Movement toward “united front” against fascism and nazism 
is accelerated. (B:390) 
1935—Red Labor International is officially dissolved. 

In order to give their activities in the labor movement a “na- 
tional” appearance the Communists “officially dissolved” the Red 
Labor International. Throughout the world Communist unions, 
in keeping with the “united front” policy, joined larger federa- 
tions. In France, they joined the General Confederation of 
Labor, and in Great Britain they fused with the Trades Union 
Congress. :457) 

1935—American Communists call for formation of Labor Party. 

In accordance with the Comintern policy of the “united front” 
Communist leaders declared the time had come to create a Labor 
Party. Rather than taking the initiative in organizing the party 
on a national scale, according to Earl Browder, the Communist 
Party would observe trends and help organize a new party when 
it emerged on a regional basis. 284,285) 

1935—Ireland is unaffected by “united front” strategy of communism. 

The techniques of the “united front” proved to be “ineffective” 
in Eire, “probably the only spot on the globe” where such was 
the case. The reason for this was 
largely due to the nation’s spiritual remoteness from the world’s concern 
with the rise of Nazi Germany. Nearly everywhere else, the dangers of 
Hitlerism were recognized sooner or later, and fear of Nazi domination 
caused many to ally themselves even with communism to stem the tide of 
totalitarianism from the right. 

Eire lived in a self-made atmosphere of splendid isolation, a fairyland 
of neutrality that seemed quite callous and selfish to a world that suffered 
from Nazi tyranny. But Hire went serenely about its own affairs, and— 


quite incidentally, to be sure—remained immune from Communist influ- 
ence. * * * (BE: 255) 
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1935—New Zealand Communists are called shortsighted by Moscow. 

New Zealand’s Communists did not capitalize on the “united 
front” policy with sufficient speed during the elections of 1935. 
Promptly, Moscow accused the New Zealand Communist Party 
of shortsighted “sectarianism.” (E: 408) 

1935—Slovenian Communist Party is active in establishing Yugoslav 
“United Front.” 

During the municipal elections the Slovenian Communist 
Party succeeded in establishing “an embryo People’s Front” in 
accordance with the Comintern’s “united front” policy. (E:115) 

1935—Canadian Communists number 6,500 members. (E: 268) 
1935—Belgium Communist Party numbers 2,500. (E: 204) 
1935—Korean Communist Party is re-established. 

Dissolved in 1928 for “irresponsible factionalism,” the Korean 
Communist Party was given permission by the Comintern to re- 
establish itself. The “initiatory Group of Korean Communists” 
which was responsible for bringing this about denounced the 
fierce factional struggle going on among the Communists, which has as- 
sumed absolutely unheard-of and monstrous forms. 

At a later date the Communists created the Korean National 
Revolutionary Party. (E:355) 

1935—Yo Pioneers, Communist-inspired organization, distributes 
propagan a at 25th anniversary special Boy Scout Jamboree in 
ashington, 

At fhe special Jamboree celebrating the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Boy Scouts, the Young Pioneers issued 100,000 copies 
of their propaganda sheet, 7’he New Pioneer. According to them, 
the distribution 


of this issue will have a great effect in counteracting and exposing, at least 
partially, the war mobilization character of the Jamboree. 


A function of the Young Communist League was to 


organize and to furnish leadership for the Young Pioneers and to train 
them for membership and to receive them as members at the age of 16 in 
the Young Communist League * * *, 

The Pioneers served a threefold purpose. They acted as fifth columns 
in the bourgeois youth organizations, especially in Scout groups; they 
served as feeders to the Young Communist League and, eventually, to the 
party; and they presented a golden opportunity for selecting and training 
leaders for American Communism. These young radicals acted very much 
like their elders. * * * (O-W: 253) 


1935—Sweden’s Linderot serves on executive committee of Comintern. 

From 1935 to 1943 Sven Linderot, Sweden’s Communist leader, 

served on the executive committee of the Comintern. (E: 208) 
January 15-17—Soviet leaders are tried and imprisoned. 

Zinoviev, Kamenev, and other leaders in the Soviet Union were 
brought to trial for treason and conspiracy. As a result, they were 
convicted and imprisoned. (L: 

March 8—Japanese Ministry of Justice admits failure to uproot com- 
munism., 

In a speech before the Japanese Diet, the Japanese Minister 
of Justice Chara said: 
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Notwithstanding all the measures taken by the government since 1928 
to eut the roots of the Communist movement, this movement has taken such 
deep hold that even after repeated arrests of the entire leadership of the 
movement and after suppression of the Communist organization, those 
Communists who remain at liberty continue their activities. The govern- 
ment is unable to achieve the final destruction of communism. (E: 347) 


March 16—Germany formally denounces disarmament clauses in 


Versailles Treaty and begins rearmament. (L: 863) 


May 20—Comintern organ praises Brazilian Communists. 


The May 20, 1935 issue of the magazine Communist Interna- 
tional reported on the results of the third party conference of the 
South American and Caribbean Communist parties held in 
Uruguay in 1934, paying this tribute to the Brazilian Commu- 
nists: 

Of all the parties in South and Caribbean America, the Communist Party 
of Brazil is the one which has actually succeeded in energetically setting 
about the application of the decisions of the (Uruguay) Conference, by be- 
coming the initiator in establishing the National Liberation Alliance. In 
the short period of its existence, the NLA has succeeded in drawing into 
its ranks very wide masses of the working-class organization, of office em- 
ployees, students, important sections of the army and navy, various peasant 
organizations, the petty-bourgeois “travaillists” and “tenientists” parties, 
some national reformist groups, numerous socialist “parties,” big trade 
unions, and mass young people’s organizations. (E:315, 316) 


July 5—Accomplishments and failures of Japanese Communist Party 


are revealed. 


In an article appearing in the Communist International, the ac- 
complishments and failures of the Japanese Communist Party 
were revealed. According to a summarized account, the article 
recalled that 


the central committee had succeeded in “crushing liquidationism from 
the right (Yamakawaism) and from the left (Fakumotoism)” in “Bolshevik 
fashion” and was continuing its advance against “the fever of chauvinism, 
bourgeois nationalism and social chauvinism.” Thus, the article continued, 
the party had “developed the illegal revolution against the war-making 
monarchy” in “a situation of unprecedented terror.” In spite of these re- 
ported successes, Japanese Communists were accused of having failed 
to infiltrate the Social Democratic groups and of having “not yet learned to 
utilize every manifestation of dissatisfaction, or to grasp and develop even 
the smallest manifestation of protest against the vileness of the monarchist 
regime.” (E: 347, 348) 


July 13—Brazilian Communist front is declared illegal. 


Returning from Moscow on a false Portuguese passport in the 
early part of 1935, Luiz Carlos Prestes, Brazil’s Doutaunia 
leader, immediately organized a National Liberation Alliance 
which Getulio Vargas denounced as “the work of Moscow agents,” 
allegedly “financed by the Soviet Union.” 

Brazil’s Communists went underground after the National 
Liberation Front was declared illegal. (KE: 315) 


July 25-August 21—Comintern promotes line of “united front,” also 


referred to as “popular front.” 


At the Seventh Congress of the Communist International it 
was decided that the Soviet Union 


in view of the growing tension between the democratic and fascist states, 
should throw its weight on the side of the democracies against the com- 
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mon enemy. Henceforth communists in other countries were to give up 
their opposition to military appropriations and to support the governments, 
even though these were bourgeois. (L: 1035) 

In a political report to the Seventh Congress of the Communist 
International, new general secretary Dimitrov announced the shift 
in strategy from “revolutionary extremism” ruling out coopera- 
tion with anti-Nazi and anti-Fascist parties to the so-called 
“united front” strategy which in effect reversed, at least tempo- 
rarily and superficially, the previous course. 107) 

July 25-August 21—Manuilsky proclaims future victory for Chinese 

In his speech before the Seventh Comintern Congress, Dmitri 

Z. Manuilsky said that 


the first place among the Communist parties of the world, right after the 
Bolsheviks of the USSR, belongs to that of China. 


Manuilsky went on to say, 


in the end there must be the defeat of Chiang Kai-shek, because the Chinese 
Communist party and the red armies of China possess what its enemy 
does not possess; namely, the ever-victorious idea of communism and the 
enthusiastic support of the masses, ready for boundless sacrifices. (BE: 376) 
sh Som Communist Party echoes Comintern “united front” 
ea. 
r The central committee of the Chilean Communist Party issued 
a manifesto calling for “the constitution of a Popular Front for 
labor, democracy and national independence.” (E: 330) 
August 25—Comintern Congress provokes United States protest 
against violation of Soviet anti-propaganda pledge in recognition 
agreements. 

The protest was based upon statements made by American 
Communist delegates to the Seventh World Congress of the 
Comintern relating to Communist subversive activities in the 
United States. The Soviet Government, however, rejected the 
protest two days later, stating that it “cannot take upon itself 
and has not taken upon itself obligations of any kind with regard 
to the Communist International.” (TAB: 275, 276) 

October 3—Italian forces invade Ethiopia. (LL: 1086) 
November—Propaganda slogans of American Communists during 
“united front” strategy are illustrated. 

In a report to the Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
CPUSA entitled “The United Front—The Key to Our New 
Tactical Orientation” Earl Browder summarized the “practical 
tasks of the day” as follows: 


1. To secure the adoption of resolutions condemning the fascist war- 
makers and declaring support of their victims, in all trade unions and all 
other organizations of workers, farmers, and middle classes, in churches, 
schools, clubs, etc., everywhere. This is the first, most simple, most im- 
mediate and universally applicable line of struggle for peace. 

2. To organize mass meetings, demonstrations, parades of all kinds, 
small and large. To popularize and dramatize this anti-war program and 
bring it sharply to the attention of masses not yet aware of the issues. 

3. To place emphatically before the President and Congress, by means of 
these actions, the demand for enforcement of a complete embargo on trade 
and loans for Italy. 
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4. To do everything possible to bring all the peace forces in every De 
locality, and in the nation, into a great concentration for peace, into a great 
5 National Congress for peace and against war and fascism. For this purpose ; 
: we must mobilize support everywhere for the coming Third United States 
Congress Against War and Fascism to take place in Cleveland on January 
8, 4 and 5. This great anti-war congress, which already represents the 
largest united front ever built in America, is of the most strategic im- 
portance at the present time. No one can be said to be doing his duty in 
the fight against war unless he is actively participating in building up 
a great, broad representation to the Third United States Congress against 
war and fascism. 
5. To begin independent action of the workers to stop all shipments to 
Italy. This can be begun in a small way and can be developed by a series 
5 of small actions, decisive actions which will influence the whole world. 
: Those who doubt the efficacy of small actions should remember the historic 
ease of the tearing down of the Nazi flag from the steamship Bremen, that 
shook the whole world and is still the subject of conversation among all the 
masses in Germany and in Europe. 
SS 6. To secure united action between Socialists and Communists in the 
7 United States and to call upon the Second International to accept the pro- De 
: posals of the Communist International for world-wide united action 
against war. 

Browder continued a review of the new tactical line under 
such headings as: “The Farmer-Labor Party Will Be Built Only 
Struggle; “Our Agitation For The Farmer-Labor 
Party Must Be Improved;” “Our Work In The Trade Unions 
Decisive For All Other Fields Of Work”; “The Negro National 
Liberation Movement”; “How Shall We Prepare Our Party To 
Apply The Tactical Line Of The Comintern” and “The Need 
For Rapid, Systematic Recruiting.” 

Browder, in his report, concluded that 
* * * The purpose of this report is to make it easier for all of us unitedly 19 
to carry through the historic decisions of the Seventh World Congress, 
the decisions which are already shaping the lives of the millions of masses 
throughout the world, which are bringing into existence much more rapidly 
than ever before, a great movement for unity and struggle against capital- 
ism and against reaction. This great movement we know, if we seize 
upon the key question of everyday life, will lead us surely, step by step, to 
the victory of our cause, to the victory of socialism all over the world. 
(TC, 12/35: 1087-1129) 

December—Iceland’s Communists take part in Reykjavik strike. 

The first “large-scale economic-political action” of Iceland’s 
Communists was the “Reykjavik chauffeur’s strike.” The Com- 
munist Party 
attracted support by pressing for higher wage scales for fishermen and by 
presenting more radical measures to the peasant cooperatives than did 
any of the other parties. The Communists also founded a daily paper, 
Thjodviljinn, in the city of Reykjavik, which contains one-third of Ice- 
land’s 115,000 inhabitants. (EH: 216) 


December—American Communist propaganda line is summarized. 


According to Howe and Coser, 
In 1935, when Popular Frontism was still an imported novelty and tie 1¢ 
flirtation with the Socialists at its warmest, the Communists directed their 16 


propaganda toward the need for a national farmer-labor party. * * * And 
meanwhile the Communists continued to be critical of some aspects of the 
New Deal, particularly its mounting defense expenditures. (H-C: 329) 
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December 4—Zachariadis becomes Secretary-General of Greek Com- 
vee ety and pledges Greek adherence to Comintern’s “United 
ront. 

At the Fifth Congress of the Communist Party of Greece, Zach- 
ariadis stated that the People’s Front, “the forerunner of the 
EAM” (National Liberation Front), had been “a successful 
Communist venture.” Praising Comintern leadership, Zacha- 
riadis went on to say: 


We are indebted for our success to the fact that the Communist Party, 
acting in the spirit of the decision of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist International, has actively pursued the line of the Communist 
International. We have the broadest possible opportunities before us. 
Only we, the Communists, by rallying together in a united front with all 
honest, progressive, democratic forces, can save the country from the danger 
of a barbarous fascist regime, from a foreign yoke, and bring it onto the 
broad road of emancipation and well-being of the people. (E:141, 142) 


December 4—Gallacher, Scottish Communist leader, wins seat in 
Commons. 

William Gallacher, Scottish Communist leader, became “the 
first Communist member of the House of Commons.” In 1929 
Gallacher had been “roundly beaten” in his attempt to be elected 
from the West Fife district. For ten years after his election to 
Commons Gallacher “remained a one-man vanguard in Parlia- 
ment.” However, the 1945 elections inc the number to 
two. 

The “united front” policy of the Comintern had been “as well 
suited” to England as the earlier extremist-revolutionary line 
had been “ill-advised.” (KE: 224) ; 

1935-1939—Success of Indian Communists under “United Front” is 
evaluated. 

During the period of the “United Front” the successes of the 
Indian Communist Party 


were in no way mean. The communists had infiltrated the ranks of the 
Indian National Congress. Through the patronage accorded by Pandit 
Nehru and the CSP [Congress Socialist Party] they were able to influence 
to a certain extent the ideological content of the resolutions placed before 
the Congress at successive sessions. 

Communist adherents and fellow travellers infiltrated into the Congress 
and came to occupy important positions. They succeeded in securing elec- 
tion to the PCC’s and the AICC under the CSP umbrella. Those of them 
who were not members of the CSP then used the floor of the AICC and 
the PCCs for pushing the communist line of action * * *, 

In relation to the socialists the communists were even more successful. 
The success of the communists in boring within the Socialist Party was so 
complete that four “founding fathers” of the Party * * * were forced to 
resign in 1939 from the Executive of the Party in order to bring the danger 
of communist infiltration openly to public notice. * * * (M:74, 75) 


1936 


1936—World Communists total 3,600,000. (E:463) 
1936—Communist numerical strength in France is estimated. 
Among the 11,768,000 registered voters in the French national 
elections, 1,487,000 votes were cast in favor of the Communists. 
There were an estimated 329,000 members in the French Com- 
munist Party. (E-D-G: 113) 
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1936—Iceland’s Labor Party resists union with Communists. 

The Labor Party and the Trade Union Congress rejected “once 
and for all, every offer of united front and joint action submitted 
by the Communist Party.” 

Following the elections of 1937, fusion negotiations between the 
two groups were resumed, but they “broke down” when the Labor 
Party suggested united action “on the basis of legality and par- 
liamentarism.” On the other hand, the Communists proposed 
“that a fusion party should regard the prevailing bourgeois 
democracy as very and stated that ‘it does not merely 
want to improve and perfect it.’ ” 

Thereafter, a split occurred in the Labor Party, the left wing 
joined the Communists, adopting the name Socialist Unity Party ; 
while the right wing established the Socialist Democratic Party, 
which “from then on consistently opposed any contact with the 
Communists.” (E: 216, 217) 

1936—“United Front” tactic increases Belgian Communist member- 
ship from 2,500 in 1935 to 8,000 in 1936. . (E: 204) 
1936—Australian Communist membership gains slightly. 

In 1936, the Communist Party had a membership of 3,252. 
However, the “united front” tactic made no appreciable impres- 
sion upon the growth innumbers. By 1938, the Party had a mem- 
bership of 3,569 or an increase of 317 members. (E: 406) 

1936—Swedish Communist Party membership increases. 

After the divisions within the Swedish Party in 1926 and 1929, 
the remaining Moscow-led Communists numbered about 4,000. 

The “united front” policy infused new blood into the party,” 
and in 1936 the number of members increased to 20,000. How- 
ever, the Communists received 96,000 votes in the elections. 
(E : 207, 208) 

1936—Swiss Communist Party numbers 2,000 members and 4,000 in 
its trade-union affiliate. (EH: 195) 
1936—American Communists, applying “united front” tactics, employ 
“two-faced strategy” in 1936 sledtion campaign. 
By the spring of 1936, Howe and Coser observed, 


the Communists, with their eye on bigger political game, began once more 
to attack the Socialist Party. * * * In domestic politics the Communists 
were now again campaigning for a farmer-labor party, while the Socialists, 
rigid in their new leftism, tended to be hostile to the idea of a third 
party. * * * 

The disagreement that mattered most, since it touched upon immediate 
American politics, was that concerning the 1936 election. Still a bit inex- 
perienced and uneasy with their new line, the Communists worked out a 
curious strategy of not formally supporting Roosevelt but directing their 
main attack upon the Republican candidate, Landon; which meant, in 
effect, to steer voters toward Roosevelt. * * * the Communists were now 
in pursuit of far bigger game: an alliance with the popular following of 
the New Deal. * * * 

In the spring of 1936, as preparations for the presidential election began, 
the CP called for a farmer-labor slate. * * * At the ninth national con- 
vention of the party [in June] Browder reported that “by May it had 
become clear that (a farmer-labor national ticket) was impossible.” * * * 
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It was, to say the least, a two-faced strategy. Officially, the Communists 
maintained a “critical attitude’ toward Roosevelt, though declaring them- 
selves “fully prepared to continue and develop our united front relations 
with those who support Roosevelt.” Unofficially the CP helped the Roosevelt 
campaign. * * * 

Once the magnitude of Roosevelt’s victory was grasped, the CP dropped 
all restraints in applying the Popular Front line. (H—C: 327-330) 

1936—Hoxha, Albanian Communist leader, returns to Albania. 

Hoxha, who had carried on studies in Brussels while employed 
in the Albanian consulate, returned to Albania in 1936 as a “con- 
firmed Communist.” Hoxha became a teacher, but later turned 
to the trade of a “tobacconist” in Tirana, the Albanian capital, 
when his own ideological leanings brought him into opposition 
with the government of King Zog I. During the period of the 
Italian occupation Hoxha carried on his work as a revolutionary. 
(E: 133) 

1936—Jaafar Pishevari, Comintern “veteran,” returns to Iran. 

After sixteen years absence in the Soviet Union, Jaafar Pishe- 
vari, described as a Comintern “veteran,” returned to his native 
Iran. Claiming to be a refugee from Soviet purges of Comin- 
tern personnel, Pishevari was given police protection; but after 
a year’s residency, Iranian authorities became suspicious of Pishe- 
vari and sent him to the village of Kashan where he remained 
from 1937 to 1941 under police supervision. (E:414, 415) 

January—French Communist Congress convenes at Villeurbanne. 

The Congress of the French Communist Party convening at 
Villeurbanne defined more clearly its new policy in accordance 
with the “united front” policy of the Comintern. In the field 
of domestic policy the Communists emphasized an issue “that had 
sufficient validity to receive the backing of Socialists and Radical 
Socialists.” The issue was, that “two hundred families’ domi- 
nated the political-economic life of France.” 

Furthermore, the Communists pointed “to the danger of fas- 
cism at home and abroad.” As a result of emphasizing such is- 
sues they were able to increase their membership to 100,000. 
(E: 179) 

January 11—Umsebenzi, organ of South African Communists, 
stresses need for mass organizations. 

The South African Communist Party “had difficulties” in ex- 
plaining to its followers the shift in policy to the “United Front.” 
The Communist organ, Umsebenzi, gave this explanation: 

We cannot organize all the workers and other toilers into the Commu- 
nist Party, as the latter consists only of the most fearless, energetic and 
advanced fighters of the toiling masses. * * * The workers may sooner 
strike for one penny per hour more or against the reduction of one penny 
from their wages, but it may be difficult to get them to strike for the 
abolition of the Riotous Assembly Act or for the abolition of the imperialist 
rule of oppression and exploitation. Hence the necessity to have mass 
organizations, which the Communist Party should organize, support and 
endeavor to lead. 

5 rege which the Communists could lead, the paper 
added, were trade unions, the Labour Defence League, the Na- 


tional Liberty League, the League against Fascism and War, and 
the Friends of the Soviet Union. (EK: 427,428) 
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January 16—Popular Front is established before Spanish elections. 


he unsuccessful revolt of October 1934 “united the forces of 
the right.” The “rightist” sas ag formed a coalition, while the 
left established a Popular Front, a month before the elections. 
The Communists, which numbered about 50,000 party members, 
did not control the coalition, but they were “instrumental in draw- 
ing up the Popular Front program.” The Anarchists were also 
drawn into the program. 

As a result of the elections the “political pendulum swung once 
more to the left.” The Popular Front elected 158 deputies to 
Parliament; the center parties 62; and the “rightists” 152 depu- 
ties. (E: 245) 


February 8—Rakosi, Hungarian Communist leader, is sentenced to 
life imprisonment. 


In the latter part of 1935 and early 1936 Rakosi faced a second 
trial. This trial 


attracted international attention because of Rakosi’s remarkable courage 
and poise. He stood accused of treason, mutiny, twenty-five cases of 
murder, and seventeen cases of inciting to murder and of counterfeiting. 


Aware that the crimes for which he was charged could result 
in a death sentence, Rakosi said : 


Wherever I was sent, I honestly pursued my Communist convictions. 
With a clear conscience I take upon myself full responsibility for every 
one of my actions during the proletarian dictatorship, and have no inten- 
tion of belittling the role I played. All I did, I did by conviction. I do not 
intend to justify my actions. I want only to say that to this day I still 
hold the convictions I held then. I have no cause whatever to relent, 
although I have been in prison for ten years. 


He was convicted and sentenced to life imprisonment. (E:81) 


February 22—Chilean Radicals agree to establish “united front.” 


Assembled at Santiago, the Chilean Radicals “enthusiastically” 
adopted a Popular Front resolution submitted by their Deputy 
Justiano Sotomayor. Later, Carlos Contreras Labarca, the Com- 
munist Secretary General and deputy from Tarapaca, stated 
that his party was the “creator and champion of the Popular 
Front.” There were 
other indications that the Communists planted the coalition idea in the 
Radical camp, by way of Sotomayor. The declaration stated that “the 
enslaving of Chile to the foreign conquerors has only been made possible 
because of the treachery of a reactionary oligarchy, sold out to the gold of 
London and New York” (Santiago’s La Hora, on May 22, promptly blamed 
the Popular Front on “the red gold of Moscow.”) (EB: 330) 


March 1—Stalin defines Soviet meaning of freedom. 


During an interview with Roy Howard, American journalist, 
Stalin gave the following reply to the question as to whether the 
Soviet people were really free: 


We did not build this society in order to restrict personal liberty but in 
order that the human individual may feel really free. We built it for the 
sake of real personal liberty, liberty without quotation marks. It is diffi- 
cult for me to imagine what “personal liberty” is enjoyed by an unemployed 
person who goes around hungry and cannot find employment. Real liberty 
can exist only where exploitation has been abolished, where there is no 
oppression of some by others, where there is no unemployment and poverty, 
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where a man is not haunted by the fear of being tomorrow deprived of 
work, of home and of bread. Only in such a society is real, and not paper, 
personal and every other liberty possible. (SWO: 128) 


Stalin also stated that peaceful coexistence was possible be- 
tween capitalism andcommunism. He declared that: 


American democracy and the Soviet system can exist peacefully side by 
side and compete with each other. But one cannot evolve into American 
democracy or vice versa. We can exist peacefully side by side if we do not 
find fault with each other over every trifling matter. (SWO: 230) 


The Soviet Dictator also denied the Communist aim of world 
revolution. 

The following excerpt is also from the interview between Roy 
Howard and Stalin: 


H. Does your statement signify that the USSR does renounce to any 
extent its plans and intentions of making a world revolution? 

S. We have never had such intentions. 

H. It seems to me, Mr. Stalin, that for a long time the whole world had 
a different impression. 

S. That was a misunderstanding. 

H. A tragical misunderstanding? 

S. No, comical, or rather tragi-comical * * *. The exportation of a rev- 
olution is an absurdity. Every country will make its own revolution, if 
it wants one * * *, 

H. But did not the American delegates at the Seventh World Congress 
of the Comintern, Browder and Darcy, appeal for an overthrow of the 
American government by force? 

S. I confess I do not remember the speeches of comrades Browder and 
Darcy, I do not even remember the subject of their speeches. Perhaps they 
said something like it. But the American communist party has not been 
created by Soviet men. 


Commenting upon this interview, Borkenau wrote: 


The deception—apart from the gross lie concerning the independence of 
the American (and by implication of other) communist parties from Mos- 
cow—is here effected by the usual “grain of truth”. Russia actually had 
given up revolution in the Leninist sense, in the sense of a working-class and 
Soviet revolution, and Stalin used this obvious fact to convey that it had 
also given up all plans of overthrowing the existing order in other countries ; 
a deception made easier because, in this respect, the Russian government 
actually found itself in a transitional stage. There is no evidence that, 
during that phase, the ultimate goal of Russian interference was at all 
clear-cut. Driven by the momentum of the communist organization on the 
one hand, and of the Russian state and its interests on the other, Russia was 
striving to acquire a dominant position within the home politics of all 
other countries. Stalin had certainly not thought out yet what use he would 
make of it. To the shiftiness and the contradictory character of the popular 
front policy corresponded a vagueness of the ultimate aim which, however, 
only accentuated the predominance of the quest for power as such, regardless 
of its uses, which was the ultimate motive-force behind the policies of the 
Popular Front phase. (FB: 157, 158) 


March 5—Brazilian Communist leader is arrested and later becomes 
Secretary General. 

Luiz Carlos Prestes was arrested while hiding in a Rio de 
Janeiro apartment. He was tried and sentenced to 16 years in 
prison. In 1943, while still in prison, Prestes was named Secre- 
tary General of the Communist Party of Brazil. (E:316) 

March 7—German forces reoccupy Rhineland in violation of Locarno 
Pact. (L: 964) 
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April 26—Communists “almost doubled” vote in French elections. 


Thorez, French Communist leader, made a speech over Radio 
Paris on the eve of the elections, the “first time that the Commu- 
nists had been given such important broadcasting facilities,” in 
which he said: “The fate of our people will not be decided in 
Rome or Berlin, nor in any foreign capitol, not even in Moscow, 
for which we openly express our deep regard, but in Paris itself.” 

As a result of the elections the Communists “almost doubled” 
their popular vote. In 1932, they had received 790,000 votes while 
in 1936 the vote was 1,500,000. The Communist-Socialist-Radical 
Socialist coalition “controlled the majority through 375 Assembly 
seats, 73 of which were Communists.” Thus, the “Popular Front 
had won.” (E: 180) 


May—Strikes break out in Greece. 


During the early months of 1936 a series of strikes broke out 
among tobacco workers and other laborers. On May 10, nine 
workers who had been killed in clashes with the police, were 
buried in Salonika. At the mass grave “Communist and labor 
leaders” made speeches 


and later led a crowd of many thousands to the center of the city. This 
demonstration resulted in sympathy strikes at Kavalla, Larissa, Agris, and 
several smaller towns. 

Three days later, the central committee of the Communist Party and the 
Communist-led “People’s Front” (an outgrowth of the “united front” 
strategy) signed a manifesto that concluded, “Down with the monarchist 
government of murderers! Down with fascism! Bread, work, and peace 
and well-being! All for the strike, all out on the streets!” A wave of 
strikes followed. According to a commentary in the Communist Interna- 
tional of August, 1936, “that which the Communist Party of Greece had, 
for day after day, been striving for during recent years and months, by 
carrying out with persistence and consistency the tactics of a united 
nua was achieved in action in the days of the battle of May.” 


May 6—French Communists decline role in new Government. 


Even though the French Communists had won 73 seats in the 
Assembly they declined to take part in the Government. Pre- 
ferring to leave “executive action” to the Socialists and Radical 
Socialists, they could not, therefore, be held responsible for pos- 
sible failures while at the same time they had a parliamentary 
veto over the cabinet. Furthermore, on May 6, Thorez and 
Duclos, both Communist leaders, said to the press that the “pres- 
ence of Communists in the Government might be exploited by the 
enemies of the people and used as a pretext for scare campaigns, 
which would mean a weakening of the Popular Front.” (FE: 180) 


May 14—Greek Communists acknowledge possibility of overthrowing 


overnment. 

General Metaxas brought “reliable forces” to the defense of 
the Government before the Communists could seize the “oppor- 
tunity” that had arisen in the wake of widespread strikes and 
unrest. Nicholas Zachariadis, the Communist Secretary-General, 
told a session of the party’s central committee that “it would have 
been possible to overthrow Metaxas”, but the Communists lacked 
apuiniargh 4 and at the same time unfailing determination in carry- 


ing out the decisions adopted.” (HE: 140, 141) 
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At the beginning the Popular Front Government under the 
premiership of the Socialist leader, Leon Blum, was beset by “a 
wave of strikes.” Eight hundred workers of the Usines aircraft 
works at Issy-les-Moulineaux staged a sit-down strike, the first 
of its kind. These strikes had “a genuine enough basis in the 
wage and working conditions of French workers generally,” and 
the Communists who “inspired” them “were backing a cause that 
was extremely popular among industrial workers.” (EK: 180) 


May 30—Blum states fall of French cabinet would bring fascism not 
Leninism. 


Opponents of Blum, the French premier, declared that he was 
“merely the spearhead of a Communist dictatorship, just as the 
Russian government of Alexander Kerensky had preceded Lenin’s 
Bolshevik regime.” Blum made an effort to conciliate labor 
and management “without crushing the strike movement.” At 
the Socialist Congress on May 30 ‘Blum asserted that “fascism 
was much more likely to follow a downfall of his cabinet.” He 
said: “I am spoken of as a Kerensky who is preparing the way 
for a Lenin. I can assure you that this is not going to be a 
Kerensky government, and it is equally certain that, if we fail, 
we shall not be succeeded by a Lenin.” (E: 180) 


June 10—French strikes subside. 


The wave of strikes in France continued to “threaten” the 
stability of the Popular Front Government. The Communists, 
therefore, eased the pressure. On June 10, Thorez said that “it 
is important to know when to stop a strike, for otherwise you 
are playing directly into the hands of the reactionaries.” There- 
after, the strikes “subsided.” (E :180, 181) 


June 14—French Communists stage victory celebration at Montrouge. 


After the strikes had abated, the French Communists 


held a beautifully stage-managed “Fete de la Victoire’ celebration at 
Montrouge. The flag of the hoped-for Soviet France stood out against the 
summer sky: hammer and sickle against a red background, with the tricolor 
semi-conspicuous at one side of the design. And the youthful, excited 
demonstrators cried, “Les Soviets partout !’—“We want Soviets!” (H:181) 


June 16—Post-election lawlessness takes heavy toll in Spain. 


Returns in the January election lead to demands from ex- 
tremists in leftist parties for immediate amnesty of some 30,000 
prisoners, many of whom were Anarchists. As a consequence of 


the pressure for amnesty 


the middle-of-the-road Republican government gave way. Prison doors 
were flung open, The amnesty snowball turned into an avalanche of re- 
bellion. Again the traditional burning of churches, and even convents, 
swept the country. Offices of rightist parties were attacked and pillaged. 
Peasants seized large estates. The Anarchists had a field day. Unrest 
continued for months. Gil Robles, head of the Catholic Action Party, told 
the Parliament on June 16 that in four months of nation-wide lawlessness 
269 persons had been killed, 1,500 wounded, and 251 churches fully or partly 
destroyed. * * * (E: 245, 246) 


July 17—Spanish Civil War begins. 


The Franco revolt in Spain was a “militarist revolt,” which had 
for its “avowed reason” the 
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protection of Spain against a Communist rebellion * * *. There cannot 
be any doubt that the Communists hoped, and worked, for eventual control 
in Spain. The Franco attack, backed by Hitler and Mussolini, needed a 
convenient propagandistic reason. From the Fascist point of view, it was 
probably realistic to launch a preventive civil war. But the Communists 
were still a dwarf party hemmed in by the Anarchist and Socialist giants. 
If there is any merit at all in fixing the guilt of aggression in the Spanish 
civil war, that guilt lies with Franco. (E: 246) 


July 24—Indian Communist Party reaffirms “united front” position. 


In a statement reaffirming its intention to adhere to the “United 
i ape tactic of the Comintern, the Indian Communists ex- 
claimed: 


Will the proletarian forces become a solid front fighting united for the 
day-to-day demands of the workers? Will the proletariat succeed in estab- 
lishing organic, direct relationship with the general anti-imperialist move- 
ment? Will the working class in the course of the anti-imperialist struggle 
be able to assume its historic role as the leader of the anti-imperialist 
struggle * * *, 

To the extent that we can successfully answer these questions in our 
practice we shall deserve to be called the Party of Lenin and Stalin. Com- 
rades Dutt and Bradley have outlined for us the line of action by following 
which we can answer the above question in a way worthy of our name, 
Communist Party of India. (M: 73, 74) 


August—Swiss Communists achieve “united front” with limited 
success. 


In Switzerland, the Communist Party was unable to pursue the 
“united front” policy “with much success.” The August 1936 
issue of the Communist International, a Comintern publication, 
reported that the “development of the united front” was facili- 
tated through “organizations such as the Friends of the Soviet 
Union, the organizations of the unemployed, the anti-fascist 
front, etc.” (KE: 194, 195) 


August 6—Metaxas begins Greek dictatorship on anti-Communist 
pretext. 


Metaxas “convinced” George II that the parliamentary ma- 
chinery had reached a deadlock. Fifteen Communist parliamen- 
tary delegates controlled the balance that existed between the 
“almost evenly” divided Republicans and Royalists. In addition, 
Metaxas stated that “the Communists planned to recapture the 
advantage they had lost in May and were preparing a general 
strike.” An advocate of “unchecked executive action,” Metaxas 
installed “himself as supreme dictator.” He arrested “several 
thousand” of his opponents including Communists, Socialists, 
peasant leaders, and “liberal intellectuals.” (E: 141) 


August 19-23—Soviet leaders are tried and executed as Trotskyists. 


Zinoviev, Kameney, and a group of their followers were tried 
again on charges of being Trotskyists who were conspiring with 
enemy powers against the existing Soviet regime. The accused 
confessed to the charges made against them, “much to the aston- 
ishment of the world,” and upon conviction sixteen were executed. 
1035) 
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1936—Impact of “Great Purge” in Soviet Union is described. 


Analyzing the effects of the Communist purges on the Comin- 
tern, Borkenau wrote: 


Of all the “purges” of the Russian administration the only one which 
reflected directly upon the Comintern was the one aimed at the old Bolshe- 
vik guard. The immediate effect was that the ruthless persecution which 
raged against the old guard in Russia was transferred to the West, where 
the communists started a furious campaign against Trotskyism, accusing 
of this capital crime both many who were real Trotskyists and many who 
were not. This campaign against Trotskyism won importance in connection 
with a broader change of Comintern views. Stalin was aiming at replacing 
the out-of-date ideology of social revolution and the class-struggle by some- 
thing more stable and was naturally driven to rely upon Russian nationalism 
and the worship of his own person as the voshd, the “wise leader of peo- 
ples”, the Fuhrer in one word, the superman, the saviour * * *. 

How could this change have left the Comintern unaffected? The Comin- 
tern had been the primary expression of Russian revolutionism. It must 
therefore rigidly conform, now, to the new patterns. It was unthinkable 
that the Comintern could have an ideology divergent from that imposed by 
the infallible leader of Russia. Here foreign policy did not even take 
place of honour. The Comintern from beginning to end remained a church 
where unity of the credo was the paramount consideration. But consid- 
erations of foreign policy played their part too * * *. 

Thus the double credo of present Russia, nationalism and the worship 
of the leader-superman, was transferred to the Comintern. Thorez in 
France, Pollitt in Britain, Earl Browder in the United States, Jose Diaz 
in Spain * * * were given a sort of absolute power within their parties 
and their personalities were advertised in a manner hitherto unknown, 
but closely akin to the worship of Stalin, Hitler, and Mussolini * * *. At 
the same time nationalism took the first place in communist propaganda, 
a communist nationalism in every country. * * * (B: 393, 394) 


September—Character of Soviet influence in Communist-inspired 
Popular Front Government established in Spain is discussed. 


David T. Cattell drew the following conclusions of commu- 
nism, Soviet influence, and the United Front during the Spanish 
Civil War: 

Spain offered the first opportunity to the Communist International to 
give the United Front program, adopted in 1935, a full test. This new 
strategy, which the Communist parties were to follow in establishing the 
dictatorship of the proletariat under their leadership, provided for several 
stages of development: first, a United Front of the proletariat; second, a 
People’s Front of all anti-Fascists ; third, a United Front or People’s Front 
government to fight the reactionary bourgeoisie; and fourth, trade-union 
unity and a single party of the proletariat. In Spain the Communist party 
progressed with few deviations through the various steps up to the last 
one of establishing one party and one trade-union of the proletariat. A 
Popular Front of the Left was formed in January, 1936, and won the 
election of February. The Communists then tried to establish a United 
Front of the Socialist and Communist parties but failed. They did, how- 
ever, in the interim before the Nationalist revolt in July, 1936, double 
their following and were able to persuade Largo Caballero to unify the 
Communist and Socialist youth into the JSU [Juventudes Socialistas Uni- 
ficadas], as the first step in the unity of all the proletariat. Likewise, 
immediately after the outbreak of war the Communists were successful in 
bringing about the unity of the Communist and Socialist parties of Cata- 
lonia into the PSUC [Partido Socialista Unificado de Cataluna]. In both 
unifications the Communists assumed immediate control. A Popular Front 
government was formed in September, 1936, and followed closely in its 
policies the prerequisites demanded by the Cominterm for the formation 
of such a government. There then remained only the final unification of 
the Socialist and Communist parties and the creation of one single trade- 
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union of the proletariat. The Communists, however, had alienated the 
Socialists and aroused their suspicion toward any further cooperation and 
unification by seizing immediate control of the united youth and United 
Socialist Party of Catalonia. The Communists tried every method to bring 
about further unity. They played the right faction of the Socialists against 
the left, trying to isolate and divide them so that the right Socialists of 
Indalecio Prieto might be willing to unite with the Communists against 
Largo Caballero. They launched a reign of terror against the POUM 
[Partido Obrero de Unificacion Marxista] and those elements of the An- 
archists who opposed cooperation with the Communists. They infiltrated 
into the command positions of the armed forces. But neither force, persua- 
sion, nor intrigue brought the desired results and the United Front program 
in Spain remained incomplete. 

In spite of their failure to achieve final unification of the proletariat, 
however, the Communists still accomplished other purposes within Spain 
itself. From an insignificant revolutionary group of about a thousand in 
1931, the Communists had attracted by the end of the war almost a half 
million adherents and had secured a dominant position in the most im- 
portant ministry of the government, the Defense Ministry, controlling all 
the armed forces of the country. From the evidence it seems clear that 
the party was in a position to seize absolute power in the Loyalist govern- 
ment when and if it wanted to. How much of this success, however, was 
due to the United Front tactic and how much to pressure and influence of 
Soviet military aid is difficult to ascertain. As the evidence in this study 
has emphasized, both were responsible. The United Front program was 
easily coordinated into the political situation and had a broad appeal as 
the best way to victory. The idea of the Popular Front of all the parties 
of the Left had already been broached after the reaction of 1933, inde- 
pendently of the Communists’ development of their United Front program 
in 1934. 

It is certainly doubtful that the Communists would have gained so 
many members and such important positions in the government if the Soviet 
Union had not given military aid. The succor from the Soviet Union at 
the crucial time of the siege of Madrid allowed the Communists to 
secure important positions in the military forces and increase the prestige 
of the party. Perhaps the Spanish adventure was a lesson to the Com- 
munists that the best way to carry out the United Front program was 
through the presence of Soviet military support—a lesson which Russia 
applied after World War II in the “People’s Democracies.” 

The fulfillment of the United Front program in Spain was not, however, 
the main aim of the Soviet leaders in entering the Spanish conflict. In 
fact, * * * they appeared to have deliberately refrained from allowing the 
Communists in Spain to seize power in the name of the United Front or 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat when the opportunities presented 
themselves during the May crisis of 1937, and the cabinet crisis of March, 
1938, when Prieto resigned from the Defense Ministry. The primary 
purpose of the Communist Party of Spain at the time was rather to put 
up as strong a resistance against Franco and his allies as possible in 
order to support Russia’s foreign policy of defense against fascism. 

How specifically aid to Spain fitted into Russian foreign policy at 
this time is outside the scope of this study and is reserved for the next 
volume. This discussion has pointed out, however, the importance of the 
defensive motive rather than the offensive motive in the Soviet Union’s 
intervention in Spain. She was not interested in a satellite in Spain at 
this time but only in a tool to stop the aggression of the Fascist states 
against herself. 

Although the ultimate goal of the United Front policy—the dictatorship 
of the proletariat under the leadership of the Communist hierarchy—was 
at variance with the Communist policy of aligning all non-Fascist forces 
against Franco and his allies, the preparatory stages of both policies fol- 
lowed the same pattern and were mutually helpful. The need for unity, 
discipline, and Communist control of the vital services was useful for 
either purpose. 

On the surface the Communist program and aims for the war period in 
Spain appeared to be similar to that of the Social-Democratic and liberal 
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parties of Spain and Western Burope. The insistence on a regular, dis- 
ciplined army, a unified command, and economic mobilization under cen- 
tralized control, followed the program of the Republican parties. Likewise, 
in their public demands the Communists aspired for the moment to nothing 
more than the establishment of a democracy on the English or North Amer- 
ican pattern preserving individual enterprise in small industries and agri- 
eulture. On closer analysis, however, the activities of the Communists 
revealed that this democratic program was not to be an end in itself but 
merely the means to another end—the protection of the Soviet Union. Fur- 
thermore, the methods of coercion and terror used by the Communists 
showed the fundamental difference between the Western type of democracy 
and the “new type of democracy” or “people’s democracy” as developed by 
the Communists. (DTC: 210-212). 
September—Zachariadis, Greek Communist leader, is arrested. 

Nicholas Zachariadis, the Secretary-General of the Greek Com- 
munist Party, was arrested, and in October was sentenced to 
four and one-half years in prison. However, this was not the first 
time Zachariadis was under arrest. (E: 141) 

September 3—Spanish Communist addresses French at Velodrome 
d’Hiver. 

Dolores Ibarruri, a “handsome and dignified Spanish Commu- 
nist” known to Parisians as “La Passionaria,” addressed 30,000 
people at the Velodrome d’Hiver. Speaking in Spanish, she made 
an “emotional appeal for help against the Nazi-backed forces of 
General Francisco Franco,” an appeal which “was not lost.” (E: 
181) 

Autumn—Swiss Trade Union Confederation excludes Communists. 

In the fall of 1936 the Swiss Trade Union Confederation 
adopted a platform of “directives regarding economic restoration 
and the defense of democracy.” Primarily, the platform was in- 
tended to “strengthen Switzerland * * * against Nazi Germany.” 
A number of groups outside the Trade Union Confederation ap- 
proved the platform, but when the Communists attempted to en- 
ter the coalition, “their application was rejected,” because the 
platform specifically denounced “all connections with any anti- 
democratic organization or movement whatever.” (E: 194) 

October 15—Japanese Communists receive instructions in disguised 
form. 

The October issue of /nternational Correspondence contained a 
letter published on the occasion of the reappearance of Red Flag, 
the illegal organ of the Japanese Communists. In “letters to the 
comrades at home” were the following instructions: 

While we shall extend you from abroad all possible assistance, we sin- 
cerely hope that you will make every effort to establish intimate and organic 
relations between the [Japanese Communist Party Reconstruction] Cen- 
tral Committee and us * * * Only through such liaison will it be possible 
to internationalize the Japanese movement, now on the verge of isola- 
tion *.*.* 

The contents of Red Flag follow, in principle, the instructions of the 
Comintern * * * The publication of Red Flag must not constitute, how- 
ever, a reason for neglecting legal publications * * *. A Communist who 
is incapable of carrying on legal activities must (with a few special excep- 
tions) be considered a bad Communist * * *. A delicate division between 
legal and illegal writing must be worked out. 


The same issue published an appeal to American Communist 
Party members to raise about one thousand dollars in order to 
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aid the Party Reconstruction Committee in Japan for the revitali- 
zation of the Party. (S—L: 63, 64 Nove 
October 16—Stalin acclaims work of Spanish Communist Party. vie 


During the Spanish Civil war Communist leaders “everywhere, 
from Canada to Bulgaria, from Mexico to Switzerland, from 
Czechoslovakia to Australia, organized an efficient recruiting 
system.” Using their “efficient world-wide machinery” the Com- | 
munists recruited the International Brigade and also aided in 
getting arms into Spain. It was not long before the Communists 
“had won some 300,000 party members in Republican territory, | 
and their prestige was high.” | 

Stalin, on October 16, cabled Jose Diaz, Secretary General of | 
the Communist Party in Spain: 

The toilers of the Soviet Union are only doing their duty when they give , 
all aid within their power to the revolutionary masses of Spain. The 3 


Spanish struggle is not a private affair of Spaniards. It is the common 
cause of all advanced and progressive mankind. 


With the support of the Soviet Union and strengthened by | 


material and men from abroad, Spain’s Communists “then sought Dece 
to gain complete leadership within the Republican camp.” ‘The (I 
Spanish Communists were aided by two Soviet representatives on Dece 
Republican territory: Arthur Stashevsky, Soviet trade repre- 19 


sentative who also “was concerned with political matters,” and 
General Ian Berzin, who was in charge of military affairs. 
(E: 246, 247) 
1936—Tito recruits soldiers for Spanish Civil War. 
During the Spanish Civil War Tito recruited soldiers in the 
Balkans for the International Brigade. (E: 120) 
October 20—Norwegian Communist Party polls 4,376 votes or 0.3 per 
cent of total vote in election, an all-time low. (E:210) 
November 7—CPUSA interprets American Presidential election in 
which Roosevelt defeated Alfred Landon. 
According to a statement issued by the Central Committee of 
the CPUSA, 


The defeat of Landon and Hearst showed that the American people are 
uncompromisingly opposed to the forces of reaction and fascism both here | 
and abroad. They hate the Hitlers and Mussolinis as much as they hate 
the Hearsts and the Coughlins. That is why it was necessary for the 
Republicans to cloak their reactionary plans with the wildest demagogy. 
That is why the forces of reaction in the election campaign fought under 
the banner of “democracy” in a battle in which the democratic forces D 

were all in the other camp. But the American people saw through these 
fascist tactics. They defeated the Red-baiters. They administered a de- 
feat to those who would take America on the bloody road of fascism. * * * 
It showed that large sections of the American people are in sympathy with 
the struggle of the Spanish people to maintain their democracy. It showed 
that the American people will respond to a positive approach on the part 
of the administration to cooperate with the forces of democracy through- 
out the world, and assist the friendly democratic Spanish government. 
The international significance of the election lies in the rebuke given by the 
American people to Hearst and the other reactionaries who try to throw 
the United States on the side of fascism and the war-makers. This be- 
ginning of the crystallization towards the People’s Front is an expression 
of the world-wide movement against reaction and fascism, and will 
—_— — the progressive and peace forces of the world. (TC, 12/36: 

, 1109) 
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November 25—Stalin declares communism is not yet achieved in So- 
viet Union. 
In his “Report to 8th Congress of Soviets on Draft Constitu- 
tion of the USSR” Stalin stated : 


Our Soviet society has already, in the main, succeeded in achieving 
socialism ; it has created a socialist order, i. e., it has brought about what 
Marxists in other words call the first or lower phase of Communism * * *. 
The fundamental principle of this phase of Communism is, as you know, 
the formula “from each according to his ability, to each according to his 
work.” Should our Constitution reflect this fact, the fact that Social- 
ism has been achieved? * * * It should, because for the USSR, Social- 
ism is something already achieved and won. But Soviet society has not 
yet reached the higher phase of Communism * * * “from each according 
to his ability, to each according to his needs,” although it sets itself the 
aim of achieving the higher phase of Communism in the future. Can our 
Constitution be based on the higher phase of Communism which does not 
yet exist and which has still to be achieved? No, it cannot, because for 
the USSR, the higher phase of Communism is something that has not yet 
been realized, and which has to be realized in the future. (SWO: 44) 


December 5—Soviet Union adopts new “Stalin Constitution.” 
(L: 1036) 

December 5—Indian Communists urge “united front” and oppose 
1935 Constitution. 

During the period of the so-called “united front” instituted 
by the Comintern, the basic objective of the Indian Communist 
Party 
* * * would appear to be to develop internal pressure through the Indian 
National Congress and force the hand of the British Government to form 
an “anti-fascist Peace Front” with Soviet Russia against Germany. 

The Indian National Congress was “dissatisfied” with the Con- 
stitution of 1935 and the Communists —- it as a “slave” Con- 
stitution. Ina published pamphlet entitled “7’ransform the Elec- 
tions into Mighty Anti-I 1 éaioae Demonstrations,” the Central 
Committee of the Indian Communist Party stated: 

Today the focal point of imperialist attack on India is the new consti- 
tution. To free ourselves from the new bondage should be the main flank 
of our political struggle. To concentrate all our forces, to mobilise all our 
energy to fight the slave constitution, that is the task which confronts us 
* * * ‘Transform the elections into a weapon to forge an anti-imperialist 


United Front! Form the United National Front against imperialism! 
Smash the New Constitution! * * * Inquilab Zindabad! (M: 64) 


December 17—Spanish Communists begin purges. 

In an effort to “neutralize” the political power of the Anarchists, 
the Socialists, and the Trotskyite followers of the Workers Party 
group, the Communists instituted a purge that was “particularly 
fierce” in Catalonia. Pravda, organ of the Moscow Communist 
Party, wrote on December 17, 

As for Catalonia, the purging of Trotskyists and Anarcho-Syndicalists has 
begun. It will be undertaken with the same energy with which it was con- 
ducted in the USSR. 

With the elimination of “suspect” Party members, Anarchists 
and Trotskyists, the Spanish Communists pressed for fusion with 
the Socialists. (E: O47 , 248) 
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1987—French Communists number 305,000 in early 1937. (E: 182) 
1937—Canadian Communist Party membership reaches 15,000. 

Membership in the Communist Party of Canada increased to 
15,000 when the Comintern resorted to its “united front” strategy. 

A pamphlet issued by the central committee of the Canadian 
Communist Party entitled, “What the Communist Party Stands 
For,” stated openly 
that it “is active directly as an organization, and indirectly through its 
members within other organizations.” The pamphlet, with remarkable 
frankness, admitted that the party “got to the law-making institutions” 
not to aid the nation’s progress through parliamentary bodies but “to be 
a monkey-wrench in their machinery.” (EE: 268, 269) 

1937—Attempt to establish Mexican Popular Front coalition fails. 

During the presidential elections an attempt was made to estab- 
lish a Mexican Popular Front coalition constituting the Com- 
munist Party, the dominant National Revolutionary Party, the 
Confederation of Mexican Workers, and the Confederation of 
Mexican Peasants. While the coalition did win “a number of 
adherents,” the attempt, however, finally failed. (E:301) 

1937—Several Swiss cantons ban Communist Party. 

Several cantons in Switzerland banned the Communist Party 
and its organizations, but the Federal government “rejected ap- 
peals against these cantonal decisions.” (KE: 195) 

1937—Dimitrov, Comintern leader, cites future role of Swedish Com- 
munists. 

In an address before a gathering of Swedish Communists cele- 
brating the twentieth anniversary of the Swedish Communist 
Party, Georgi Dimitrov told the Swedish Party that it was 
destined to 
play an extremely important and honorable role in establishing complete and 
militant unity among the Swedish proletariat in the interests of all the 


working people of Sweden and the struggle for unity in the ranks of the 
international working class movement. (EE: 208) 


1937—American Communists drop efforts to form new political 


party. 
The Communists proclaimed : 


We can see now that the People’s Front will not immediately and in a 
pure form express itself in a Farmer Labor Party. It will develop in the 
form of progressive movements inside and around the Democratic Party, 
and at the same time affect progressive sections of the Republican Party. 

Communist publications between 1937 and 1939 revealed only 
a “slight element of criticism toward the New Deal” and after 
President Roosevelt's “Quarantine the Aggressor” speech in Chi- 
cago in October 1937, “the Communists grew lyrical about the 
virtues of his administration.” (H-C :331) 
1937—Communist “front” organizations expand influence of commu- 
nism in United States. 
The most important “front” at this time was the American 
League for Peace and Democracy. Howe and Coser declared 
that though this was 
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first conceived as a strategic maneuver, the Popular Front could succeed only 
if it became a climate of opinion. The party had to be able to wield an 
influence—indirect and seldom acknowledged—far greater than it could 
claim in its own right; and for this the front organizations were indis- 
pensable. Not that the techniques of the front group was a new one. * * * 
In 1933 * * * at the very moment the American League was being formed, 
the heavy hand of Communist control had made itself felt. * * * But by 
its * * * congress, in January 1937, the American League had fully caught 
up with the Popular Front line. It was now close to being a “respectable” 
organization; it claimed affiliates with a total of more than two million 
members. * * * To stress the extent of the shift engineered by the party, 
the name of the organization was changed to the American League for Peace 
and Democracy. * * * 

* * * The American League spread the Popular Front line far more 
widely than the party itself could; it was a source of new recruits and 
sympathizers; and above all, it was a respectable agency through which to 
influence Congressmen, labor leaders, and public figures who could not be 
reached by open Communists. (H-C : 347, 348, 351-353) 


January—Zachariadis, Greek Communist leader, is hailed by Com- 
munist International publication. 

The publication, Communist International, hailed Zachariadis 

after his arrest by Metaxas, leader of the Greek Government, as 


the initiator, founder and organizer of the anti-fascist front, which has 
rallied to its banners not only the workers, Communists and members of 
the revolutionary trade unions, but also working class organizations of all 
tendencies, peasant organizations, the organized partisans and small traders, 
and broad sections of the intellectuals. (BH: 142) 


January 20—Franklin D. Roosevelt is inaugurated for second term as 
President of United States. (L: 1056) 
J eg 23-30—Soviet leaders are purged. 
iatakov, Radek, and other Soviet leaders were placed on trial, 
convicted and of those charged thirteen were executed. During 
the year 


various “purges” continued * * * and extended through the entire admin- 
istration, ultimately reaching also the army and the diplomatic service. 
Political commissioners were appointed to watch over the army commands. 
(L: 1036) 


March—Negotiations between Kuomintang and Communists open 
formally with view to establishing “united front” against Japanese. 
During the month of March negotiations were formally opened 
bekwene'Y, enan and Nanking. Chiang Kai-shek agreed to termi- 
nate the civil war against the Communists and open hostilities 
against Japan; while in return Chou En-lai promised 


that the Communists would stop confiscations of land and halt their efforts 
to overthrow the Kuomintang * * *,. In accordance with the new Com- 
munist line, Mao Tse-tung wrote: 

“Communists entertain no illusion of the realization of Communism at 
the present time They are seeking for the realization of national revolu- 
tion * * *, Instead of a Soviet republic we propose to organize a national 
and democratic republic. Instead of confiscation of private land we propose 
to make every farmer own his own land.” 

By agreeing further to reorganize the Yenan area into an integral, but 
Communist-ruled, part of the Chinese nation, and by consenting to place the 
Red Army under the command of Nanking, the Communists followed through 
in their effort to make the united front possible. Chiang on his side agreed 
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to permit civil rights, to move toward more democracy in government, and 
to institute measures for improvement of the people’s livelihood. By such 
concessions on both sides, a partially effective working arrangement was 
concluded for a time. * * * After the Japanese attack on the Marco Polo 
Bridge, July 7, 1937, the agreement for a united front was cemented for a 
period in fear of acommonenemy. (ML: 414, 415) 


Notwithstanding the agreement made with the Kuomintang, 
the Chinese Communists revealed their long-range objectives in 
a pamphlet published at Yenan entitled “Present Strategy and 
4 pa of the Chinese Communist Party” in which they stated 


* * * it is the present strategy of the Chinese Communist Party to estab- 
lish a democratic republic and its tactics are to cease civil war and to 
cooperate with the Kuomintang. * * * 


Such a tactic was adopted because 


present circumstances require a temporary compromise [although] to give 
up temporarily the revolutionary regime is merely a change of name and 
a preparation for greater victory in the future. 


The pamphlet further stated that 


* * * our compromise is designed to weaken the Kuomintang and to over- 
throw the National Government. * * * 


And it continued, 


* * * in reality, the Red Army will continue its independent existence. 
(%:871) 


March 16—French Communists attack Croix de Feu meeting. 


At a meeting in the suburb of Clichy, Croix de Feu adherents 
and their families were attacked by Communists who had con- 
sidered the meeting, which had proper police authorization, to be 
a provocation. At another clash between the Police and Com- 
munists at the Place de la Mairie, 


six people were killed and several hundred injured. Thorez denounced 
the police and spoke of “governments of the Left, which pursue a policy 
7 re ” A few months later, Blum dissolved the Croix de Feu. 


Spanish Anarchists stage uprising in Cata- 
onla. 


Bands of anti-Communist Spanish Anarchists “stormed” the 
telephone exchange in an uprising which Walter G. Krivitsky, 
“a key agent” of the Soviet secret service in Western Europe, 


suggested later had been inspired by the Communists “to have 
a reason for breaking the Anarchist hold on Catalonia.” (E: 248) 


June 12—Leading Soviet army men are purged, 


Marshal achevski and seven other high ranking Soviet 
generals were executed after a secret court martial. The ac- 


cused were charged with 


conspiracy with the Germans and the Japanese. There followed further 
purging, in the course of which all “Trotskyists” and others objectionable 
to Stalin were “liquidated.” These executions and drastic persecutions 
made a miserable impression throughout the world and did much to dis 
credit Russia as a reliable factor in international relations. (L: 1036) 
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June 15—French Communists support Blum. 

Blum had asked the Assembly to grant him emergency powers 
“for the recovery of public finance, as well as for the protection 
of savings, money, and the public credit.” The Communists gave 
the Premier a “lcetiasiniata endorsement, but he was, neverthe- 
less, defeated in the Senate, and after almost thirteen months in 
office was obliged to resign. (E: 182) 

June 20—Iceland’s Communists gain in election. 

During the election in Iceland the Communist Party increased 
its votes from 3,000 to 5,000 throughout the country, while it 
“more than doubled” its support in Reykjavik from 1,014 to 2,742. 
(Ee me won three of the forty-three seats in Parliament. 

216 
June 21—Spanish Communists hail del Vayo for efforts in fusing 
Communists-Socialists. 

The Spanish Communists had advocated fusion with the Social- 
ists. Although they failed to accomplish this objective, they suc- 
ceeded in effecting “a merger of the Communist and Socialist 
youth organizations * * * through the cooperation of the Social- 
ist leader Julio Alvarez del Vayo.” Dolores Ibarruri, Secretary 
General of the Communist Party, hailed his efforts in the maga- 
zine Frente Rojo of June 21, 1937, when she said, “Comrade 
Alvarez del Vayo is fighting untiringly for the union of the Com- 
munist and Socialist parties.” 248) 

July 7—Lukouchiao Incident re-opens Sino-Japanese war and marks 

aiey of Japanese military campaigns to conquer China. 
421121 

Reiss is found murdered outside Lausanne, Swit- 
zeriand. 

Ignaz Reiss was found dead by the police on a road outside of 
Lausanne. Carrying a Czechoslovakian passport which identified 
him as Hans Eberhardt, Reiss had been “severely” beaten and 
then shot to death. Reiss was a member of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and a high official in the GPU. After “ex- 
ecuting a series of tasks for the Russian Communist Party and the 
Comintern,” he decided in Paris to quit the Soviet Secret Service. 
Swiss citizens “serving the Soviet espionage system” assisted in 
bringing about Reiss’ death. (E: 192, 193) 

—Dimitrov urges Comintern members to support 

G. Dimitrov, Comintern official, writing in /nternational Press 
Correspondence declared : 

In the present international situation there is not, nor can there be any 


other, more certain criterion, than one’s attitude toward the Soviet Union, 
in determining who is a friend and who is an enemy of the cause of the 
working class and socialism * * *. You cannot carry on a real struggle for 
socialism in your own country if you do not oppose the enemies of the Soviet 
Union, where this socialism is being fulfilled by the heroic efforts of the 
working people. (SWO: 158) 
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1938—Polish Communist Party is dissolved. 

During the thirties the Polish Communists fell prey to faction- 
alism. Their main leaders were in exile in the Soviet Union, and 
were implicated in the great purges of the thirties. Consequently, 
the Comintern decided in 1938 to dissolve the party. (HS-W: 


38 
1988 Carr, Canadian Communist leader, aids in reorganizing 7’he 
Clarion, party organ. 

For a brief time Sam Carr worked in the reorganization of 7'he 
Clarion, the paper of the Canadian Communist Party. During 
the Comintern’s Seventh Congress in 1935, the Canadian dele- 
gation par that they weal “develop 7’he Clarion into a mass 
paper.” (EK: 270) 

1938—American Communists, following “united front” strategy, por- 
tray communism as “Twentieth Century Americanism.” 

The Communists sought acceptance from even traditionally 
hostile groupings of American society. In 1938, Howe and Coser 
observed that 


at the party’s tenth national convention [held May 27-81], the Popular 
Front had been face-lifted into the Democratic Front, a change calculated 
to suggest that between the * * * members then in the CP and the majority 
of the American population there could only be the most trivial of differ- 
ences. A finger of peace was even extended to ‘‘the lesser leaders” of the 
Republican Party, those who are closer to the masses.” (H-—C: 332) 


At the same convention, a report by Browder served notice that 
“Attacks upon religion and the Church were to be stopped” and 
the “Catholic worker’s deep religious feelings” were now to be 
considered. (H-C: 341) 

American Communists had “appropriated the slogans and para- 
phernalia” of Americanism with “zest” and “manipulative cyni- 
cism.” Communism became 


“Twentieth Century Americanism”; Washington and Lincoln, the progen- 
itors of modern progressive sentiments; Jefferson, the ancestor of those 
“Americans who are fighting against the tyranny of Big Business with the 
revolutionary spirit and boldness with which he fougth the Tories of that 
day.”” The American flag replaced the red flag at party parades and the 
“Star Coanised Banner” became the official hymn at party meetings. 
(H-C : 339) 


The Communist Party’s organizational structure, which em- 
braced an alleged 75,000 members at the time of the party’s tenth 
national convention in 1938, was also gradually altered. Accord- 
ing to Howe and Coser : 


Slowly, the whole structure of the party was being changed. Previously, 
its basic organizational form was supposed to be the shop unit, though more 
often than not it was a street branch. Now shop units were merged into 
larger industrial groups that paralleled the new industrial unions, and the 
street branches were succeeded by large area branches based on conven- 
tional political divisions, thus better preparing the party for electoral work 
and for joint projects with other groups similarly organized. By the 1938 
convention of the New York State party, for example, it was reported that 
bd 20 percent of the membership still belonged to shop units. * * * (H-C: 
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January—Trotsky’s followers in America launch new party : Socialist 
Workers’ Party. (O-W: 242) 
March 2-15—Leading Soviet officials are executed. 
Bukharin, Rykov, Yagoda, and other leading Communists were 
laced on trial, “accused of wanting to restore bourgeois capital- 
ism and of joining with Trotsky in treasonable conspiracy.” All 
were convicted and executed. (L:1036) | 
March 12—Blum counters anti-Communist sentiment in France. — 

Within the French Radical Socialist Party there was “mountin, 
anti-Communist sentiment.” Leon Blum, whose government o 
1938 lasted only three weeks, tried to counter this anti-Communist 
sentiment when he said: 

In case of war, you will mobilize Communists just as much as anybody 
else. After all, the Communists represent 1,500,000 workers, peasants and 
small tradesmen. You have no right to throw them out. You will need them 
when you want to speed up armament production. You will need their 
help as you will need the help of the CGT. What are you afraid of? Are 
you afraid that they will be a liability in our foreign relations? But re- 
member that, when I was head of the government, I preserved my complete 
independence on the question of Spain. Some of you have said that inclu- 
sion of the Communists will have a bad effect abroad. That is an undigni- 
fied and abominable argument; France cannot bow to the veto of a foreign 
power. (E:182) 

March 13—Nazi Government proclaims annexation of Austria. 
(L: 1008) 

June 30—American Communist leader admits unity of American 
Communist Party with Comintern. 

At an investigation conducted by the State of New York, Earl 
Browder admitted that 


the Communist Party of the United States is a part and parcel of the Com- 
munist International in Moscow—everything we had to pass upon we 
agreed with. (O-W: 265) : 

July 11-August 10—Soviet-Japanese forces clash in Far East. 

Along the borders of Siberia, Manchukuo, and Korea, Soviet 
and Japanese forces clashed in what was termed “severe fighting.” 
A truce was finally arranged by the terms of which the Soviets 
retained their positions. (L : 1122) 

September 29—Conclusion of Munich agreement establishes German 
egemony in central Europe and opens way to domination in Danu- 
bian area. 1012) 
September—October—Fischer, Austrian Communist leader, goes to 
Moscow. 

After the conclusion of the Munich Pact, Ernst Fischer went 
“immediately” to Moscow. There, he became active in propa- 
ganda work, broadcasting over the Soviet radio, writing pamph- 
lets, and contributing to world-wide Communist publications. In 
the period of the Nazi-Soviet Pact, Fischer branded the war as 
“an imperialist war, an — war, a war that is destroying Eu- 
rope and threatening to plunge all the nations of the capitalist 
world into an abyss of blood and misery.” 
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In his pamphlet “What ts Socialism?” Fischer left no doubt 
concerning his Communist views: 

As mankind rose up from its animal state to fight its way to reason and 
freedom, so it will rise out of the blood and filth of dying capitalism to 
make its entry into the realm where reason and freedom hold sway. And 
from this realm of reason and freedom, from Communist Society, it will 
look back on the crippled and cramped human beings of capitalism as the 
man of today on the troglodyte of Neanderthal, the cave dweller, still half 
a beast and only halfa man. (E: 74, 75) 

1938—After Munich, Gottwald, Czechoslovak Communist leader, 
leaves Prague for Moscow. (KE: 62) 
October 12—Mao Tse-tung cites Comintern sanction of his policy. 

Criticism persisted among the Chinese Communists because of 
the alliance with Chiang Kai-shek. Mao Tse-tung was compelled 
to give the following assurance to the central committee of the 
Communist Party in order to maintain the strength of his posi- 
tion: 
the Communist International is in complete agreement with the new policy 
line of the Communist Party of China. (FE: 372) 


October 20—Czechoslovak Communist Party is outlawed. (L: 1013) 
October Communist Party holds third congress. 
Again legalized, the Philippine Communist Party held its third 
congress. The National Peasants’ Confederation, said to be 
“Communist-led,” claimed a membership of 60,000. (E: 380) 


THE COMMUNIST MOVEMENT AND WORLD WAR II, 1939-1945 
1939 


1920-1939—F luctuations in Comintern policy between 1920 and 1939 
are described. 
In a summary of the Communist movement Borkenau wrote: 


The movements of communism proceed with an increasing momentum. 
At first the “right” and the “left” wing policies are not clearly distinguish- 
able. Only after the end of the revolutionary period is this distinction 
established. And then every turn in the left or to the right exceeds the 
previous one in vehemence. The communist parties seem to be driven to 
avoid the repetition of the failures of the preceding period by trying some- 
thing still more extreme. On the whole six phases of Comintern policy, 
three of a “left” and three of a “right” character, can be distinguished. 
Taking the “left” turns first it is interesting to note that, in 1920 and 1921, 
the social-democrats are simply “social-patriots,” “social-traitors,” and the 
like. During the left period of 1924-25 they are already regarded as a 
bourgeois party, the “third party of the bourgeoise.” But during the ex- 
treme rages of the left tack of 1929-34 they have been promoted to the 
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rank of “social-Fascists,” and both the German and French communists 
unite in practice with the real Fascists of their respective countries in 
order to defeat “social-Fascism.” Taking the swings to the right, the first 
one, that of 1922-3, limits itself to a thorough use of the tactics of the 
united front, with a tendency to assimilate the language of the party to that 
of the democratic working-class parties. The next swing to the right, that 
of 1925-6, however, implies already a partial liquidation of the basic notion 
of the task of a communist party. Sinovjev [Zinoviev] himself states that 
in Britain revolution may come, not through the door of the Communist 
Party but through that of the trade unions. Similar hopes are cherished as 
to the American farmer-labour movement and to the Croat peasants, and, 
in China, the Communist Party is ordered not to oppose, in any respect, 
the Kuomintang of Chiang Kai-Shek. We need not enlarge upon the 
extension of these tendencies during the present, third swing to the right, 
which implies attempts at merging with the socialists, denial of all revolu- 
tionary intentions, opposition to all sections of the labour movement in 
Spain as too advanced, ete. Only one thing the communists seem unable to 
acquire through all the shiftings of their policy: a sense of the adequacy 
of means and ends. During the rapid swings from right to left and from 
left to right there is generally one short moment when communist policy 
moves along a middle line: as when, lately, in 1934, the communists veered 
round to defend democracy together with all other democratic forces. But 
those are only points of transition between opposite extremes. (B: 414-416) 


1939—American Communist Party membership increases as party 
mes an important influence in American life. 

Howe and Coser observed that 

By the summer of 1939 the Communist Party had become an important, 
if not yet a major, force in American political life. * * * In 1939 the 
party claimed to have reached 100,000, though there is internal evidence 
to suggest that this figure was exaggerated. It is possible, however, that 
between 80,000 and 90,000 people were in the party at one time or another 
during 1939. * * * Political masquerade as it may have been, the Popular 
Front strategy had done its work. (H-C: 385, 386) 

1989—Danish Communists poll 41,000 votes and win three seats in 
Parliament. 

In the elections of 1932 and 1935 Denmark’s Communists had 
only two delegates in Parliament. (E: 213) 

1939—Kardelj, Communist leader, returns to Yugoslavia. 

Kardelj returned “openly” to Yugoslavia where he published a 
a book entitled “The National Problem of Slovenia.” Criticized 
by she ldareenanene for its Communist “undertone,” the work was 

anned. 

During World War II Kardelj was the leader of the under- 
ground warfare in Slovenia. When political affairs took prec- 
edence over military needs, Kardelj “joined Tito at his head- 
quarters and prepared Yugoslavia’s postwar Communist ad- 
ministration.” (E: 117,118) 

1939—Membership of Soviet Komsomol reaches 9 million. (E:37) 
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January—American Communist leader urges United States to with- 
draw from isolation. 

William Z. Foster, in an article entitled “Isolationist De- 

featism!” published in the journal of the CPUSA, declared: Ma 


Americans cannot evade the fascist issue by sticking their heads in the 
sand, as the isolationists urge. Already this policy has done terrible harm 
by giving the German, Italian and Japanese fascists a free hand ruthlessly 
to overrun weaker countries. It is obvious that our people must join with 
other democracies to resist the common enemy. More and more the masses 
are coming to understand this elementary necessity. The robbers’ pact of 
Munich gave a rude shock to American isolationism. The intensified fascist 
threat to Latin America, which followed so fast after Munich, has brought Ma 
the fascist menace right to our door. Great masses of people, hitherto F 
lulled into inactivity by isolationist illusions, are now rapidly awakening A 
to the need for active resistance to the fascist danger, both from within F 
and without. To develop this awakening into active struggle against 
fascism is the supreme task now before the Communist Party. The time 
element is vital, the need for action is most urgent, and the weight of the 
United States may be decisive in the world struggle which is so rapidly de- 
veloping against fascist barbarism. (TC, 1/39: 47) 


March 10—Stalin lays down Soviet forei licy line. | 
At the Eighteenth Congress of the CPSU ( ) Stalin remarked 
concerning “the danger arising from the new imperialist war”: 


The foreign policy of the Soviet Union is clear and explicit. 

1, We stand for peace and the strengthening of business relations with 
all countries. That is our position; and we shall adhere to this position 
as long as these countries maintain like relations with the Soviet Union, 
and as long as they make no attempt to trespass on the interests of our 
country. 

2. We stand for peaceful, close and friendly relations with all the neigh- M 
bouring countries which have common frontiers with the U. S. 8S. R. That 
is our position; and we shall adhere to this position as long as these coun- 
tries maintain like relations with the Soviet Union, and as long as they 
make no attempt to trespass, directly or indirectly, on the integrity and 
inviolability of the frontiers of the Soviet state. 

3. We stand for the support of nations which are the victims of aggres- J 
sion and for fighting for the independence of their country. 

4. We are not afraid of the threats of aggressors, and are ready to deal 
two blows for every blow delivered by instigators of war who attempt to 
violate the Soviet borders. 

Such is the foreign policy of the Soviet Union * * *. 

The tasks of the Party in the sphere of foreign policy are: 

1. To continue the policy of peace and of strengthening business relations 
with all countries ; 

2. To be cautious and not allow our country to be drawn into conflicts 
by warmongers who are accustomed to have others pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire for them ; 

3. To strengthen the might of our Red Army and Red Navy to the 
utmost ; 
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4. To strengthen the international bonds of friendship with the work- 
ing people of all countries, who are interested in peace and friendship 
among nations. (S: 605, 606) 

March 10-16—Nazi Government effects “annihilation” of Czecho- 
slovak State. 

On March 15 Bohemia and Moravia became a German protec- 
torate. German forces occupied both regions. On the followin 
day Slovakia, which had declared its independence, was plac 
by its Government under the protection of Germany’s Nazi re- 


gime L:1013 

March 28—End of Spanish Civil War comes with surrender of Madrid 
and Valencia to Franco. (L: 984) 

April—American Communists attack isolationism. 

The Communist Party of the United States conducted a “vigor- 
ous” campaign “against isolationism and called for the most 
active participation of the United States in the internal affairs 
of Europe and Asia.” (BG:300) 

May 11—Communists are represented on Philippine labor commis- 
sion. 

A result of the conference of the three major trade union or- 
ganizations called by the Philippine labor department was the 
creation of a national commission of labor. Represented “side by 
side” with moderate organizations were Communist-controlled 
unions. Guillermo Capadocia, the Secretary General of the Com- 
munist Party, became a member of the commission. (E: 380, 
381) 

May 27—Browder, American Communist leader, advocates continua- 
tion of New Deal. 

Earl Browder proposed the “continuation of the New Deal” 
and “full support of the New Deal in the presidential elections 
of 1940.” (BG: 300) 

June—American Communist leader expresses views on Presidential 
elections of 1940. 

Earl Browder declared in an article published in 7he Com- 
munist 

Therefore, we say that the surest way to prevent reaction from winning 
the government in 1940 is for the masses themselves and their independent 
organizations, economic and political, to unfold a sustained and concerted 
struggle, in the industries, on the farms and in the localities, for the 


major demands of the democratic front platform which undeniably express 
the wish of the majority of our people. This would mean, naturally, that 
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the trade union movement would place the question of jobs and security of 
employment in the very center of their activities and struggles in the indus- 
tries, carrying on such activities in closest contact with the political strug- 
gles of the masses in support of the progressive measures of President 
Roosevelt. This would mean, similarly, that on the farms and in the 
farm organizations, policies would be pursued to lead the farm masses in 
daily struggle for their economic demands on a local and state scale, again 
in closest contact with the political struggles on a national scale in sup- 
port and for the improvement of the progressive agrarian plans of the 
New Deal. Similarly with the middle classes, and with the Negro people. 
In short, as we said at the Tenth Convention of our Party, the American 
people have not only the right to demand progressive measures; they also 
have the duty to fight for them, and this is today truer than it ever was 
before. Itis the only guarantee for victory in 1940. 


Browder concluded his analysis: 


It seems absolutely clear, in the matter of program, that the New Deal 
coalition can maintain and consolidate its majority in the country, only 
by fearlessly pressing forward along the lines already indicated in estab- 
lished legislation but not yet fully realized, while any retreat or compromise 
on the key issues of this program can only weaken and undermine that 
majority. That is the answer to all the timid advice that is showered 
upon the New Deal leadership, advising it to go slow, to compromise, or 
to retreat. To follow a timid leadership now is the sure road to destruc- 
tion for the New Deal coalition. 


The American Communist leader described this “coalition” as 
follows: 


The progressive and democratic majority is a coalition between the Demo- 
cratic Party and the independent radical one-third of the electorate. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has embodied that coalition, and by his leadership has con- 
solidated and strengthened it. If the coalition is to continue through the 
ens election to victory, it can only be under the same type of leadership and 
policy. 


Browder prefaced his analysis of the Presidential elections with 
a statement that the 


Communist Party, is not and will not be committed to any candidate except 
its own. But there are millions of individuals, who are not prepared to vote 
for the Communist candidate, but who will want the considered opinions 
of the Communists as their most reliable aid in finding the most effective 
and practical course for themselves in solving this and similar problems. 
Therefore, we may submit for their consideration a few observations on the 
“third term” question, from the viewpoint of the masses who have united 
around the New Deal. (TC, 6/39: 500, 505, 510) 


June 14—American Communists “intimate” support of presidential 
third term. 


Earl Browder reported that there was “popular sentiment 
eee arg the United States in support of a third term for 
President Roosevelt and intimated that the movement for a third 
term had the support of the Communists.” (BG: 300, 301) 


August 20—American Communists make —— policy statement. 


A _poliey statement by the American Communist Party de- 


clared: 


Here in the United States our course must be clear. It calls for backing 
the President’s foreign policy to the hilt [a policy then opposite to that of the 
Soviet Union] and trying to make the United States, in collaboration 
with the Soviet Union, a determining factor for world peace. (BG: 3801) 
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A 21—American Communists comment on signing of Nazi- 
oviet trade pact. 


When it was reported that a trade pact had been concluded be- 
tween Moscow and Berlin, the American Communists 
declared the signing of the pact frustrated the plot of the Munichmen and 


the Rome-Berlin Axis for a war against the Soviet Union by splitting them, 
but saw no basic change in the international line of Stalin. * * * (BG: 301) 


August 23—Germany and Soviet Union conclude Pact of Non-aggres- 
sion. (L: 966) 
August 23—Significance of Nazi-Soviet Pact is described. 

In a review of Nazi-Soviet relations the Select Committee on 
Communist Aggression of the House of Representatives stated in 
its third interim report of October 1954: 

Except for Soviet Russia, which stood alone as the unknown quantity, 
the die of power alinement had been cast long before the opening months of 
1939. The equilibrium of Europe depended solely upon Soviet Russia; it 
was Soviet Russia which held the vital counterpoise in the balance of power. 
Whichever way its Government chose to cast its weight was destined to be 
a determining factor in deciding the question of war or peace. Taking 
what the highest bidder had to offer, [in negotiations with France and 
England on one hand, and negotiations with Nazi Germany on the other] 
the U. S. S. R. * * * chose the path of conquest for itself, a choice which 
meant war for the rest of Europe, and for itself, immediate aggrandizement 
through seizure of the Baltic States, eastern Poland, and other areas along 
the borderlands of Western Europe. Thus, Soviet Russia succeeded, tem- 
porarily, in partial fulfillment of its fundamental objective of Communist 
world dominion. By diverting German aggression to the west, Soviet Russia 
hoped to create in addition the conditions for what it termed the “second 
imperialist war” among the Western Powers, from the ruins of which, 
according to Communist dogma, Soviet Russia might thereafter stand 
supreme among nations with strength unimpaired and energy undiminished 
ready to advance the cause of world communism. (Baltic: 200) 

August 23—Communist “Fifth ony is defined. 

During the period 1939 to 1940 the “Fifth Strategy” of world 
Communism unfolded which, according to Ebon, was termed: 
“Imperialist War.” 

Conclusion of the Nazi-Soviet Pact of August 1939 soon to 
be followed by the invasion of Poland and the opening of World 
War II, gave the ‘mr for a drastic shift in Communist strategy. 
Adherence to the United Front policy which had been directed 
against Nazi Germany was to be reversed completely for a policy 
praiseworthy of the Nazi and hostile toward the Western nations. 

The “blind loyalty” of Communist supporters, put to the 
“severest test” by this shift in strategy, was made manifest when 
for one year and a half the Communists filled their press “with 
violent denunciations of British and American leaders.” 

The Nazi invasion of the Soviet Union on June 22, 1941, how- 
ever, brought to an end this “world-wide spectacle of party dis- 
cipline and hypocrisy.” (E:23) 1 

August 283—Announcement of Nazi-Soviet Pact comes as surprise to 
world Communists. _ 

Communist parties were forced to make a complete switch in 
their propaganda line to justify this activity. This new twist 
in Soviet Foreign policy 
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adopted for serious even if unsound reasons of Russian state interest, was 
quickly made binding on all communist parties. There was not even the 
formality of a Plenum of the Comintern Executive Committee, let alone a 
Comintern Congress to reverse the decisions of the 7th Congress of 1935. The 
new line was simply given out by the Soviet government and party. All 
communists were to praise the “peace policy” of the Soviet Union, which 
had “prevented an extension of the war.” (S—-W: 201) 


Borkenau had this to say on the shift in tactics: 


* * * The turnabout, small and logical in terms of Russian policy, * * * 
seemed gigantic in terms of the ideology the Western communist parties 
had been fervently preaching, only the day before. * * * 
To judge by the muddle following the conclusion of the pact, the Comin- 
tern had not been informed in advance. The communist parties abroad had 
not much to go by, except a few public and official statements, incompatible 
with the previous line, which had not been revoked and had therefore still 
to be followed, under threat of dire consequences for deviationists. During 
the ten days between the signing of the Hitler-Stalin pact and the Anglo- 
French declaration of war the communist leaders, within the limits of the 
dilemma just stated, were left to their own devices. (FB: 234-236.) 


August 23—American Communists at first greet news of Nazi-Soviet 
Pact with stunned silence. 
When the Nazi-Soviet Pact was concluded 


the leaders of the American Communist Party were at least as surprised 
as anyone else. * * * All through the summer of 1939 the American CP had 


kept denouncing reports of a Russo-German rapprochement as anti-Soviet 
slanders. * * * 


No wonder the party leaders were stunned into silence when the very 
event they had been declaring impossible suddenly occurred. For twenty- 
four hours after the radio reports of the pact, the Daily Worker kept a 
discreet silence. (H-C: 387) 


se: 23—-American Communist leader, Earl Browder, defends 


eae Pact, as American Communists prepare to follow the 

party line. 

During OR the CPUSA shifted from an anti-fascist 
propaganda ine to new line blaming France and England for 
unleashing an “imperialist” war. Howe and Coser commented: 


For the party leaders these were not confortable days. * * * 

* * * the party kept shifting and squirming through September, 1939, all 
the while moving closer to the new line: * * * 

* * * Given their alliance with Nazi Germany, the Russians were inter- 
ested primarily in keeping America out of the war; and as a result, the CP 
now began to function as a pressure group borrowing sentiments and 
phrases from both pacifism and isolationalism. In practice, the American 
party tried to create a new kind of Popular Front which—now that the 
anti-fascist and collective security slogans had become obsolete—would 
focus on the theme “Keep America Out of War.” (H-C: 388, 390) 


—_— 23—Indian Communists are taken by surprise with conclusion 
of Nazi-Soviet Pact. 

The overnight transformation of Soviet policy toward Nazi 
Germany had the effect of making Hitler no longer “a fascist 
menace” but a “friend of peace.” The Indian Communist Party, 


as other Communist parties throughout the world, was at first 


bewildered by the new alliance. For a time the leaders insisted that there 
must be an unpublished “escape clause” in the Pact. They similarly could 
not believe a little later the first reports of the Soviet invasion of eastern 
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Poland. But soon they were convinced that the new alignment was a bril- 
liant piece of revolutionary strategy on the part of Stalin and enthusiasti- 
cally supported it. 

Whereas the British and the French Communist Parties found them- 
selves in the difficult and treacherous role of opposing their national gov- 
ernments’ war effort merely to suit Russia’s convenience, the Indian Com- 
munist Party was favoured with a sympathetic internal situation. The 
communist condemnation of England for dragging India into an imperial- 
ist war against her will echoed every Indian patriot’s sentiment. (M:77) 


August 31—Molotov attempts to justify Nazi-Soviet Pact. 
In a speech before the Fourth Session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S. S. R. relating to the ratification of the Nazi-Soviet Non- 
Aggression Pact, Foreign Commissar Molotov said: 


History has shown that enmity and war between our country and Ger- 
many have been to the detriment of our countries, not to their benefit. 
Russia and Germany were the countries that suffered most in the war of 
1914-1918. Therefore the interests of the peoples of the Soviet Union 
and Germany do not lie in mutual enmity. On the contrary, the peoples 
of the Soviet Union and Germany need to live in peace with each other 
* * *, We have always stood for amity between the peoples of the USSR 
and Germany, for the growth and development of friendship between the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and the German people. (SW0O: 231) 


September—French Communists conform to Comintern tactic. 

Before the conclusion of the Nazi-Soviet Pact the French Com- 
munists attacked Germany. On November 21, 1938, Thorez had 
told the party’s central committee that “the dictators of Rome 
and Berlin” sought to “isolate France in order to destroy it.” 
After the conclusion of the Pact, however, the French Commu- 
nists obediently conformed to the new Comintern tactic. The 
French Communist Party 
opposed the war against Nazi Germany not merely passively, but actively. 


It attempted to swing at least part of the Socialist Party behind this 
effort. But it failed, largely because of Blum’s backing of the nation’s 
war action. (B:;183) 


September—British Communists are temporarily confused by Nazi- 
oviet Pact, 
The British Communists were “unaware” of the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact, and instructions “had apparently been slow in reaching 
them.” (E:294 
September—Indian Communists conform to Comintern tactic. 
During the period of the Nazi-Soviet Pact the Communist 
Party of India conformed to the Comintern tactic, represent- 
ing the war as “just another phase of British imperialism.” 
401, 402) 
September 1—World War II begins as German armed forces invade 
Poland. (L: 1135) 
a 1—American Communists urge Government to stay out 
of war. 
When World War II broke out, the American Communist Party 
held a National Emergency Conference in Chicago, in which it 
called upon President Roosevelt to prevent the involvement of the United 


States in the War by maintaining a stand of strict neutrality and by fol- 
lowing the action of the Soviet Union. (BG: 307) 
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September 1—Mao Tse-tung denounces “imperialist” war. 

Mao Tse-tung “quickly adhered” to the Communist strategy of 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact. Mao told a correspondent of the Eighth 
Route Army newspaper on September 1, according to a sum- 
marized account, that 


China’s Communists were against the “imperialist war” that had broken 
out in Europe, as “Communists oppose predatory wars, but support those 
which are waged for freedom and emancipation.” * * * He urged the men 
of the Eighth Route Army not to concern themselves unduly with the war in 
which the capitalist states were engaged, because “beyond the capitalist 
world, there is another, brilliant world—that of Soviet Russia.” 


At a Yenan staff conference two weeks later Mao said: 


War and crises weaken and cripple the imperialists. This is favorable 
for the people’s national liberation and freedom movements, for China’s re- 
sistance and for the construction of a Communist order by the Soviet 
Union. (E: 872) 


Se toon ar Britain and France declare war on Germany. 
: 658 
September—Swiss army bans Freiheit, Communist paper. 

After World War II had broken out, the Swiss army banned 
Freiheit, the Swiss Communist newspaper, “as the vehicle of ‘for- 
eign, un-Swiss ideologies.’” (E:195) 

September—British Communists change their line. 

The Daily Worker of London published an “official party mani- 
festo” on Septemebr 2 stating: “We are in support of all 
measures to secure the victory of democracy over Fascism.” In 
a pamphlet entitled “How to Win the War” Pollitt declared that 
the Communist Party “supports the war, believing it to be a just 
war, which should be supported by the whole working class and 
all friends of democracy in Britain.” (KE: 224, 225) 

September—Australian Communist Party is banned. 

At the outbreak of World War II the Australian Communist 
Party denounced the “imperialist war,” a position taken in accord- 
ance with Comintern policy. The Party was banned, but con- 
tinued activity E: 406) 

September 17—Soviet troops invade Eastern Poland. (L: 1145) 
September 19—American Communists urge “Keep America Out of 
the Imperialist War!” 

The National Committee of the American Communist Party 
issued a declaration which said in part: 

_ the American people—workers, toiling farmers, middle classes and 

outn: 
7 The war that has broken out in Europe is the Second Imperialist War. 
The ruling capitalist and landlord classes of all the belligerent countries 
are equally guilty for this war. 

This war, therefore, cannot be supported by the workers. It is not a 
war against fascism, not a war to protect small nations from aggression, 
not a war with any of the character of a just war, not a war that workers 
can or should support. It is a war between rival imperialisms for world 
domination. The workers must be against this war. It is a war that 


threatens the American people as well as the peoples of the whole 
world * * *, 
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In this grave hour of crisis, when American peace and democracy are 
at stake, the Communist Party of the United States of America, now as 
in the past, pledges all of its efforts and strength to promote unity of 
action of labor and the working people to: 

Keep America Out of the Imperialist War! For America’s National and 
Social Security! 

Build the Democratic Unity of the American People Against Imperialist 
War, Fascism and Monopoly Capitalist Reaction * * *. 

Support the Peace Policy of the Soviet Union—the Land of Socialist 
Democracy, Progress, Peace and National Liberation! (TO, 10/39: 
899, 903, 904) 


September 29—Soviet-Nazi Governments agree to partition Poland. 

In an agreement concluded between the Soviet and Nazi Gov- 

ernments Poland was partitioned. The Soviet Union occupied 

an area of Eastern Poland of 77,620 square miles with a popula- 
tion of 13,199,000. 1145) 


October 7—Party manifesto clarifies British Communist views on 

war. 
Secretary General Pollitt, “who had gone overboard in favor of 
the war,” was compelled to resign his leadership of the British 
Communist Party. A manifesto was issued by the Party on 
October 7 which stated : 


This war is not a war for democracy against fascism. It is not a war 
for the liberties of small nations. It is not a war for the defense of peace 
against aggression * * *, The responsibility for the present imperialist 
war lies equally on all warring powers. This war is a fight by imperialist 
powers over profits, colonies and world domination. (BH: 225) 


wer 13—American Communist Party urges America to keep out 
of war. 


A Resolution unanimously adopted by the Political Committee 
of the American Communist Party stated: 


* * * the working class and exploited peoples of all countries should 
not and must not support either side of the predatory imperialist war 
which is being waged by the ruling classes of Germany and of Britain and 
France for the dismemberment and enslavement of nations and peoples, 
for monopoly profits and for greater class oppression of the working people 
im their own countries. Keep America out of the imperialist war must be 
the foremost slogan of the American people. 


* * * now more than ever, the working class and people must support 
the peace policy and initiative of the U. 8. 8S. R., must strive for American 
collaboration with the Soviet Union, whose socialist policies are identical 
with the interests of the working class of all countries, to bring about an 
immediate cessation of the war. Therefore, now especially, the working 
class and people must at all costs prevent the British and French ruling 
classes, aided by the reactionary monopolists of ail countries, from trans- 
forming the present war between the two imperialist groups into a counter- 
revolutionary imperialist war against the Soviet Union. 

* * * * 


* * * it is imperative for the American working class and toiling 
people to pursue an independent policy and to resist and defeat the policy 
and influence of the reactionary Wall Street monopolists and their agents 
upon the government’s foreign and domestic policy. It is necessary to or- 
ganize and register the people’s opposition to America’s involvement in 
the imperialist war. 

* * * we Communists must at all costs strengthen our political influ- 
ence among, and our ties with, the working class and toiling people to pre- 
vent the involvement of the U. 8. A. in the imperialist war and to protect 
the national and social security of the American working people. We 
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must help fortify, safeguard and build the basic mass organizations of 
labor, of the toiling farmers, the progressive youth, the Negro people and 
all toilers, especially the labor unions, as well as the Communist Party. } 
We must extend and more skilfully combine the propaganda and struggle 
for socialism with systematic day to day activity in the shops, mills, 
farms and neighborhoods, for defending and championing the immediate I 
economic and political demands of labor and the working people against 
the imperialist warmakers and war profiteers, against the economic royal- 
ists and monopoly capitalists. 

Under the glorious banner of Mara-Engels-Lenin-Stalin, acting like 
Bolsheviks under the most difficult conditions, avoiding “Leftist” sectarian- 
ism and Right opportunist deviations, we will strengthen our ranks and 
march forward to new struggles and new victories in the interests of the 
working class and the majority of the American people, in the interests of 
international working class solidarity. (TC, 11/39: 986-998, 1000, 1001) 


October 24—Arrest of Earl Browder on charge of passport fraud 
spurs anti-Roosevelt drive. 

After World War II began, the American Communists “op- 
posed all of Roosevelt’s moves for national defense and in support ) 
of the democracies fighting the Nazis” but they still “called upon 
the American people to unite around the New Deal and its pro- 
gressive policies.” When Browder was arrested on charges of 
passport fraud, however, the “honeymoon with the New Deal tem- 
porarily came to an end” and the “Communist party came out 
vigorously against F.D.R.” (BG:308) 

October 31—Molotov expresses Soviet views on war. 

In a speech before the Fifth Session of the USSR Supreme 

Soviet, Foreign Commissar Molotov stated: 


As with any other ideological system, one may accept or reject the N 
ideology of Hitlerism—that is a matter of political views. But every- 
one will understand that an ideology cannot be destroyed by force, that it 
cannot be eliminated by war. It is therefore not only senseless, but crimi- 
nal to wage such a war—a war for the “destruction of Hitlerism,” 
camouflaged as a fight for “democracy.” 


Condemning the British and French for their continued fight 
against Nazi Germany, the Soviet minister declared: 


We know, for example, that in the past few months (August-October 
1939) such concepts as “aggression” and “aggressor” have acquired a new 
concrete connotation, a new meaning. * * * Today, as far as the Euro- 
pean great powers are concerned, Germany is in the position of a state 
which is striving for the earliest termination of the war and for peace, 
whereas Britain and France which but yesterday were declaiming against 
aggression are in favor of continuing the war and are opposed to the 
conclusion of peace; the roles, as you see, are reversed. (SW0O: 296) 


In an attempt to justify the Soviet invasion of Poland, Molo- 
tov said: 


Our troops entered Poland only after the Polish state had collapsed 
and had actually ceased to exist. * * * There is no need to show that 
at a moment when the Polish state was in a state of utter collapse our 
Government was obliged to extend a helping hand to our brother Ukrainians 
and Byelorussians inhabiting Western Ukraine and Western Byelorussia. 
And that is what it did. (SW0O: 298) 


October 31—American Communists indorse Soviet views on World 


War II. 
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The American Communist Party “emphatically” endorsed the 
speech of V. M. Molotov. (BG: 308) 


November—American Communists stress isolationism with slogan: 
“The Yanks are not Coming.” (BG: 309) 
November—British Communists conform to Moscow line. 


Labour Monthly, an organ of the British Communist Party, 
stated in its November issue, 
“The Soviet-German agreement of September, 1939, established the Soviet 
frontiers on an unassailable basis in relation to the principle of national 
self-determination, while the call for peace to Western Europe placed 


squarely on the shoulders of British imperialism the responsibility for 
continuing the war.” 


This reversal of the Party’s war policy “wiped out” all the 
Communist gains in popular favor because, 


* * * Nowhere else in the world could this sudden switch be observed 
with more clarity than in Britain. * * * (E: 224, 225) 


November—Thorez, French Communist leader, is court-martialed in 
absentia. 


Thorez was drafted into the French army, but after receiving 
a twenty-four-hour pass, he disappeared. Communist sources 
stated that he “received party orders to save himself from arrest” 
because the Daladier Government had banned the Communist 
Party and was in the process of “rounding up its leaders.” Thorez 
was court-martialed in absentia. Found guilty of desertion, the 
Communist leader was sentenced to six years in prison and was 
deprived of his French citizenship. (E:183) 


November 7—Comintern urges peace. 


In a manifesto commemorating the 22nd anniversary of the 
October Revolution the Executive Committee of the Communist 
International declared : 


Brother proletarians! The Communist International calls you to the 
struggle against the imperialist war. It calls on you “to be true to the end 
to the cause of proletarian internationalism, to the cause of the fraternal 
alliance of the proletarians of all countries.” (Stalin). 

The Communist International calls you to its ranks under the great 
banner of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. 

The Communist International calls on you to strengthen the fraternal 
alliance with the toilers of the city and the countryside, with the enslaved 
peoples of the colonies. It calls on you to defend the Chinese people 
against the imperialist bandits. 

Proletarians, working people! By your joint efforts, halt the nefarious 
crime which is being committed. Take a stand against those who favor 
continuation of the war! Expose them as abettors of the imperialists who 
are hurling millions of people into destruction for the sake of their mer- 
cenary interests, their criminal aims! Demand the release of the imprisoned 
vanguard fighters of the working class! Demand the arrest of the war 
freebooters and profiteers! Fight for the freedom of your organizations, 
for freedom of assembly and for your honest working class press! Defend 
every inch of your rights and your achievements. Do not allow the bour- 
geoisie to throw all the burdens of the war on your backs. Wives, mothers, 
sisters, do not furtively wipe the tears from your eyes but demand—so that 
all can hear—that your husbands, sons and brothers are returned to you 
from the trenches. 
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Rally closer, working people, around the great land of socialism, give su- 
preme support to its socialist peace policy directed towards the welfare of 
all nations. 

Let your battle cry ring out to the whole world: 

Down with the imperialist war! * * * 

Demand the immediate cessation of the predatory, unjust, imperialist 
war! ** * 

Long live the U. 8. 8. R., the bulwark of peace, freedom and socialism, 
the fatherland of the working people of all lands. (TOC, 12/39: 1095, 1096) 


November 30—Soviet invasion of Finland brings on Finnish-Soviet 
War. (L:1145) 

November 30—Kuusinen heads pro-Soviet People’s government in 
Finland. 

After the Soviet Union invaded Finland, Otto Kuusinen was 
placed at the head of a pro-Soviet People’s government. When 
peace came in March 1940, his authority was restricted to those 
territories in the east and southeast which were ceded to Soviet 
Russia. (E: 48) 

1940 


1940—Canadian Communist Party is banned. 

After the outbreak of World War IT, the Canadian Communist 
Party was banned under the Defense of Canada Regulation. 
Thereafter, the Party members went underground, and “its prom- 
inent members did their best to elude the police.” (E: 270 

1940—Communists gain in Philippine Pampanga province. 

In the Pampanga province, a “traditional stronghold of the 
revolutionary peasants,” the “Communist-inspired” Popular 
Front coalition elected 8 out of 21 mayors. (E: 381) 

1940—Membership in Communist Party of the United States drops. 

The CPUSA numbered approximately 50,000 members as the 
party adopted the new strategy in front organizations and trade 
union field in response to Nasi-Sovict pact. (H-C:404) Ac- 
cording to Howe and Coser, 


A calculated exploitation of pacifist sentiment became a major strategy 
in the CP press. * * * ' 

Though occassionally remembering to intone that “capitalism is the root 
cause of the great evils of war, hunger and oppression,” the party lead- 
ers were primarily concerned with reshaping the political attitudes of the 
“progressives” whom the CP had attracted during the Popular Front 
days. * * * How could they now be persuaded to reverse themselves on 
every major political point ; how could they be herded into the pend of anti- 
Roosevelt isolationism? * * * 

With some skill but more persistence, the Stalinists went about the job 
of contriving a political transubstantiation. Immediately after the Amer- 
ican League for Peace and Democracy was dissolved, for example, its inner 
core of Stalinists contacted people on the membership and sympathizers 
lists and held local meetings to form new groups. * * * 

By late summer of 1940 * * * 300 Emergency Committees for Peace had 
been formed on the east coast alone. * * * 

Within the limits of their capacity, the Communists worked hard to pur- 
sue an aggressive trade-union policy during the period of the pact. They 
were too shrewd, of course, simply to call strikes indiscriminately, for they 
realized that such a tactic would merely endanger their position in the 
CIO. But whenever it seems at all plausible, they were conspicuously 
eager to provoke strikes, particularly if war production were involved. 
(H-C : 390-892, 894, 897, 398) 
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1940—Socialists and Communists split in Chilean Popular Front. 

During the period of the Popular Front, Chilean Communists, 
following the French tactic, refused to enter the cabinet in order 
to avoid the charge that Chile was being administered by the Com- 
munists and thus handicap the Popular Front. World War II 
brought about a split in the Front. The Socialists favored defeat- 
ing Nazi Germany, while the Communists preached the doctrine 
of the “imperialist war” and generally held to an anti-United 
States line. The Communists reacted vigorously to the Washing- 
ton-sponsored Havana Conference and the American loan to Chile 
negotiated by Schnake, Socialist leader and Minister of Industrial 
Development. 

The Communists advanced the demand among its ten thousand 
members to “revive our independent line of action, as we cannot 
remain tied to a party a ay 8 betrayed us.” On their part the 
Socialists stated they would not support 
the Popular Front, as it is inspired by the Communist Party, whose na- 
tional and international policy is contrary to the interest of the country. 

Six months prior to the Nazi invasion of the U. S. S. R. the 
Chilean Popular Front cametoanend. (E: 330,331) 

1940—South African Communists oppose war. 

The Communist Party of South Africa opposed the war, and 
characterized the British and the South African participation 
in the war as being “imperialist.” (KE: 428) 

1940—Swedish Communist Party membership hits “rock bottom” 
with 11,000. (E:208) 

1940—Cypriote Communists are blamed for twenty-four hour general 
strike staged in Cyprus. (E: 424) 

February—Carr, Canadian Communist leader, expresses anti-war 
views In period of Nazi-Soviet Pact. 

According to Canadian authorities, Sam Carr, Canadian Com- 
munist leader, went to the United States, and taking up residence 
in Philadelphia, contributed to Communist publications in 
America, Canada, and Great Britain. He wrote in the February 
1940 issue of the Ukrainian Daily News of New York, 
Ignoring its losses brought about by terrorizing actions and internments, 
the Communist Party (of Canada) is improving its methods of activities and 
expansion of contacts with the masses of the people, fighting hard in order 
to draw away these masses from under the influence of the war machine 
of the Canadian bourgeoisie. 

At the same time Carr, writing in World News and Views, a 
Communist magazine published in Britain, urged Canadian 
youth to 
defeat the bloody conspiracy of the rich, demand that the country with- 
draw from the imperialist war. (E: 270, 271) 

February—Thorez, French Communist leader, denounces Blum. 

Indicative of the shift in tactic among the French Communists 

was the “extraordinary denunciation” of Leon Blum by Thorez 
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in the February issue of the Communist International. Thorez 
wrote: 


For a political canaille of Blum’s complexion, there is no uniform stand- 
ard by which to measure what he said and did yesterday and he says and 
does today. Blum, like the repulsive reptile that he is, has given up twisting 
and hissing like a snake. Now he gives free rein to his savage instincts of 
a bourgeois exploiter who for a moment trembled for his privileges. He no 
longer tries to conceal the real content of his policy: protection of the 
interests of capital. Like a chained dog, he barks at the working class, the 
Soviet Union, and communism. * * * 


Thorez went on to describe the leader of the French Socialist 
Party as “inhuman, savage, and a cowardly bloodhound filled 
with hatred of the Soviet Union.” (E: 183, 184) 


March—British Communist publication attacks American aid to 


B 


March 19-24—Mexican Communists conform to 


ritain. 

The British Communists assumed a position in which the war 
was no longer regarded as “just.” They proceeded to press their 
propaganda among the working people. Gallacher, a Com- 
munist leader, had written that it was “time to prove we are not 
pawns in a deathly game of chess.” He stated: “We have the 
power. It is in the trade unions. It is in the factories.” To the 
workers in Britain’s “hard-pressed” war industries and to the 
prospective draftees, he preached the wisdom of banishing “the 
oa of war” and opening “the road toward a new, free socialist 
ife. 

The Daily Worker was banned, but in the March 1940 issue of 
Labour Monthly, George Seldes, its American contributing edi- 
tor, attacked the Roosevelt policy of sending war supplies to 
Britain. Within one year Seldes said President Roosevelt passed 
“from labour’s greatest friend to one of its greatest enemies.” 
He criticized “sharply” America’s war preparedness budget as 
“diverting national funds for culture to Pattleshi 2? (BE: 225) 

war 


policy. 
The Communist Party of Mexico pursued “the over-all 


ens changes of world communism faithfully.” At its first 
xtraordinary Party Congress held in March 1940 at Mexico 
City, Mexican Communists warned against “extension of the 
imperialist war into an anti-Soviet war.” (FE: 302) 


April 24—Thorez urges establishment of “peace government” in 


rance. 
Thorez, the French Communist leader, declared in an article 
written during the Norwegian campaign : 


Our country deserves another fate than to be quoted as an example of 
reaction and as a British Dominion. The government desired by the 
country is * * * a peace government based upon the popular masses, giving 
guarantees against reaction and assuring co-operation with the USSR in 
its efforts to establish a general peace. Only such a government will assure 
the independence of our country, by liberating it from the control of the 
agents of French and British Capital. 


With the ensuing German spring offensive, the slogan of im- 
mediate peace had become 
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more and more tied in with the slogan of the overthrow of the existing 
order, of a government of workers and peasants, and with the ery of 
“Thorez au pouvoir!’ The party was preparing, as in other Western 
countries, to take over at the moment of military collapse. (FB: 304, 305) 


May 30-June 2—American Communists at 11th convention oppose 
Nation’s efforts toward military preparedness. 

At the national convention of the American Communist Party 
held in New York, the Communists expressed the view: “Only 
the Community Party will come before the masses fighting for 
peace.” In its party platform the Communists called for “a fight 
against the Defense Program and M-Day plans.” (BG: 310) 

William Z. Foster, in a speech delivered at the closing session 
of the convention, said : 


For the second time within a single generation the decaying world capi- 
talist system has plunged humanity into a frightful mass butchery. The 
present war is a cold-blooded massacre of the people with the object of 
preserving and increasing capitalist profits; a ruthless struggle between 
British and German imperialism for domination of the whole earth. It 
is fast becoming a world war and is threatening to engulf our country. 
The criminals responsible for this holocaust of suffering and death are 
the great capitalists of all countries, including those of the United 
States. * * * 

In the present great war catastrophe the democratic masses of America 
face three basic tasks, all related to each other. The first of these tasks 
is to keep America out of the war. Wall Street and its Roosevelt govern- 
ment, by creating panic and hysteria, are trying desperately to force this 
country into the war on the side of the Allies. Roosevelt’s policy has 
already destroyed American neutrality and has brought us to the brink of 
the precipice. * * * 

The warmongers are now operating under cover of Roosevelt’s hypo- 
critical program of national defense, which is in reality a war program. 
The Communists stand ready to support a genuine national defense policy, 
one that is controlled by a democratic people’s government and applied to 
preserve American and world peace, But we reject President Roosevelt’s 
huge scheme of militarization, which is nothing else than Wall Street’s 
program of imperialist aggression and war. * * * 

The second great task presented to us by the present war is to achieve 
a just and lasting world peace. * * * 

The third task presented to us sharply by this war is even more funda- 
mental than the first two we have been discussing. This task is for us 
to work towards putting an end forever to the monstrous social system, 
capitalism, * * * and establishing socialism. (TC, 7/40: 610, 611, 613, 614) 


er = 5-June 2—American Communist Party lays down election plat- 
orm. 
The election platform of the American Communist Party de- 
clared in part: 


* * * the people’s platform must begin with the fight to keep America 
out of the war, the fight against all policies which call for great arma- 
ments. 

* * * the people’s platform must declare to both imperialist camps, 
German and Allied, “A plague on both your houses!” It must stop the 
blood-soaked trade in munitions and instruments of war. It must declare 
to the whole world, so that there shall be no encouragement of false hopes, 
that “The Yanks are not coming.” 

* * * the people’s platform for peace and prosperity must be buttressed 
by a broad and well-organized struggle for the protection and extension 
of civil liberties and popular rights. * * * 
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The Morgans, Rockefellers and du Ponts are the Interlocking Directorate 
and Holding Company of both the Democratic and Republican parties. 
That is why both parties are war parties, M-Day parties, parties of im- 
perialism, reaction and hunger. 

This is why labor and the people cannot and must not vote for nor 
support the Democratic or the Republican parties, or their little brother, 
the Socialist Party. 

That is why the working class and toilers should vote for and support 
the Communist Party. 

A vote for the Communist Party is a vote against the imperialist war, 
against Wall Street’s imperialist adventures and war preparations, for 
safeguarding the peace of America and defending the national interests 
of the American people. 

A vote for the Communist Party is a vote for peace, freedom and social- 
ism. Vote Communist! Vote for Browder and Ford! (TC, 9/40: 791, 
794, 804) 


June 10—lItaly declares war on France and Great Britain. (L: 1135) 
June 22—France and Germany conclude armistice. (L: 1135) 
June—Communists go “underground” with fall of France. 

French Communists did not join the “scattered nuclei of re- 


sistance groups”, although some “dissident” Communists joined 
them late in 1940 and early in 1941. The “disciplined” Commu- 


nists did not participate in the resistance movement before the 
Nazi invasion of Soviet Russia. (E: 184 


June 26—Soviet Union Jemands return of Bessarabia and cession of 
Northern Bukovina. (L: 1149, 1150) 
forces occupy Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina. 
July ahh aaiian Communists upbraid both major political parties 

in the Nation. 
The American Communist Party’s National Committee said: 


Republicans and Democrats are united on a foreign policy of sharpest 
hostility against the Soviet Union, thus repulsing the only powerful poten- 
tial friend of the United States, and the greatest force for peace in this 
war-torn world. Both agree on the policy called “aiding the allies,” the 
most practical result of which was to give Hitler more American planes 
than the United States army and navy has today * * *. 

Republicans and Democrats agree, in the field of domestie policy, that 
“labor must be put in its place” and sharply curbed, that civil liberties for 
the masses shall be drastically curtailed, that social legislation must be sub- 
ordinated to the need of the gigantic armaments program, that profits to the 
capitalist must go up while the living standards of the masses must go down, 
that taxation of the masses must increase while taxation of the capitalists 
must be reduced * * *, 

The most reactionary section of finance capital, which is at the same time 
the most powerful and decisive, controls and is represented by both Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties, both Willkie and Roosevelt * * *. 

Clearly, for the people such conflicts are meaningless. Toward the 
Republican and Democratic parties the people, to the extent that they 
are politically awake and conscious, can have but one word: “A plague on 
both your houses!” 

The working class, and all toilers, the people, must begin to break the 
vicious circle of the “two-party system,” which binds them under the dic- 
tatorship of the economic royalists. There can be no progress, except that 
which begins with the repudiation of both Wall Street’s parties. (TC, 9/40: 
772, 773) 


August 83—Soviet Russia forcibly incorporates Lithuania into USSR. 
(Baltic : 362) 
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August 5—Soviet Union forcibly incorporates Latvia into U.S.S.R. 

(Baltic: 310) 

August 6—Soviet Union forcibly incorporates Estonia into U.S.S.R. 
(Baltic: 285) 

August 8—German air force begins Battle of Britain. (L: 1148) _ 

August 21—Trotsky, exiled Communist leader, dies after attack with 
pickax in Mexico. 

Trotsky was attacked the day before by Jacques Mornard van 
den Dresche, alias Frank Jacson, alias Leon Jacomas, alias Leon 
Haikys. Intimates of the former Soviet leader described Mor- 
nard as a Stalinist agent. (EB, v. 22: 498) (HAF: 570) 

E: 308) 
ene 2—American Communists create American Peace Mobili- 
zation as front to carry out Hitler-Stalin period propaganda line. 

In pursuance of the line during the period of the Nazi-Soviet 


Pact, the American Communists established the APM at a mass 
convention held in Chicago. Howe and Coser observed : 


For months the American Peace Mobilization, which never built up much 
of an organization but served as an effective apparatus, kept breaking 
into the front pages by a daring stunt: it kept a “perpetual peace vigil” in 
front of the White House. (H-C: 394) 


September 27—Germany, Italy and Japan conclude tripartite pact. 
L: 1136 
October 13-—Foster, American Communist leader, urges “peace policy” 


for United States. 
In a speech delivered at Chicago entitled “For A People’s 


Policy in U. S.-Soviet Relations” William Z. Foster declared : 


The first essential for a solid collaboration between the United States 
and the U. 8. 8. R. is an undeviating policy of world peace. This policy 
the Soviet Union already possesses. * * * 

The second basic essential for a thoroughgoing American-Soviet col- 
laboration is an attitude of neutrality towards the present European 
war. The Soviet people have correctly condemned this war as an 
unjust war, a murderous struggle among ruthless imperialist capitalist 
powers for colonies and world domination, and their Government has 
adopted the intelligent policy of keeping out of it * * *. 

The third basic essential necessary for effective American-Soviet co- 
operation, in addition to the peace and neutrality policies we have already 
discussed, is the possession of harmonious democratic objectives in other 
respects by the two countries. For such cooperation it is not imperative, 
of course, that the United States adopt the Soviet socialist system, the 
highest form of democracy, but it should, at least, be moving in the general 
direction of strengthening its democratic structure and practices. 

The Soviet Union is the most profoundly democratic country this earth 
has ever known * * *. 

It is clear that the United States cannot avoid becoming involved in 
the present war nor from suffering its consequences merely by sticking its 
head in the sand, as the isolationists feebly advise. It should also be no 
less clear that the proper road for our nation does not lie in joining 
up with Great Britain and sacrificing our blood and substance in the crim- 
inal imperialist war. The intelligent course for the American people to 
take is not only to stay out of the war but also, in collaboration with the 
Soviet people, to embark upon a positive policy of world peace. * * * (TC, 
11/40 : 979, 981, 984, 987) 
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November 6—Rakosi, Hungarian Communist leader, arrives in Mos- 
cow. 
As a result of negotiations carried on between the Russian and 
Hungarian Governments during the period of the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact, Rakosi was released from prison in exchange for Hungari- 
ans who were held inside the Soviet Union. Rakosi returned to 
Moscow where during the war years 
he prepared Soviet propaganda aimed at overthrowing the pro-Nazi re- 
gime of Admiral Nicholas Horthy, who has been held responsible for much 
of the “white terror” of 1919 and later repression measures. Rakosi visited 
prisoner of war camps in the Soviet Union, indoctrinating Hungarian 
soldiers, just as he had done after the October Revolution. (E: 81) 
November 16-17—American Communists revise constitution at special 
convention, 

At a special convention, the Communist Party of the United 
States revised its constitution to eliminate the phrase “affiliated 
to the Communist International.” This was a maneuver to avoid 
compliance with the recently enacted Voorhis Act, requiring 
registration of agents of a foreign power. (H-C: 424) (E: 286) 
(TC, 12/40: 1074, 1086.) 

November 26—Swiss Communist Party is banned. 

The Swiss Communist Party implemented the “over-all” Com- 
intern policy against the “imperialist war” y carrying on “con- 
siderable agitation inside the Swiss Army.” Several attempts 
were made to establish cells inside the army. However, the Swiss 
Federal Council decided to “dissolve the Communist Party of 
Switzerland and to arrest Communist leaders.” The Swiss Social- 
ist Federation under Leon Nicole 


continued legal Communist activities for a while, and the party itself began 
to function illegally. (E: 196) 
1941 


January 20—Franklin D. Roosevelt is inaugurated for third term as 
President of United States. (NYT, 1/21/41: 1) 

March 10—Mexican Communists condemn war. 

The central committee of the Mexican Communist Party stated 
that it was ‘only beneficial to the interests of the Yankee bankers 
that the war be prolonged.” (KE: 302, 303) 

April 9—Coopérative d’Imprimerie of Geneva, which “produced and 
distributed illegal Communist propaganda material,” is dissolved 
by Swiss authorities. 

At Berne, Zurich, and Basel similar discoveries of clandestine 
literature were made. The Swiss police discovered “quantities of 
a pamphlet” at Winterthur entitled, “They Have Lied to You!” 
which had the following conclusion : 


Victory belongs to the revolutionary Red Army and to the international 
working class, led by the illegal Communist parties. (E: 196) 


June 22—German armed forces invade Soviet Union. (L: 1137) 
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June 22—Communist “Sixth Strategy” is defined. 

The “Sixth Strategy” of world communism plage the period 
1941 to 1945 was, according to Ebon, the “United War Effort.” 
The Nazi invasion of Soviet Russia on June 22, 1941, brought 
about a complete reversal of Communist strategy. From then to 
the close of World War II the Communists reverted in many re- 
spects to the old policy of the “united front.” Characteristics 
of this “Sixth Strategy” were: the Comintern was “suspended ;” 
propaganda attacks against the western powers ceased and em- 
phasis was now placed upon United Nations unity; Communists 
played “prominent” and “often leading” roles in underground 
movements, especially in France, Italy, Greece, and Yugoslavia ; 
Communist parties advanced energetically “special aims” of the 
Soviet Union (for example, Soviet pressure in 1943 for a “second 
front” in Europe which American and British military leaders 
felt was premature was aided by Communist groups who at- 

beeper, to create opinion favorable to the Soviet view); and, 
finally, “playing up” the role of Soviet-supported military move- 
ments throughout the world. 

In summary, the “Sixth Strategy” constituted the “paramount” 
desire to achieve victory over the Axis powers and the efforts to 
advance Communist objectives within the context of the “United 
War Effort.” (E: 23, 24) 

June 22—Western Communists condemn Nazi invasion of Soviet 
Union. 

The Western Communists immediately condemned the Nazi 
attack on the Soviet Union but showed varying degrees of confu- 
sion and delay in changing their hitherto hostile line toward their 
own national governments. According to Borkenau, 

The story has been generally accepted that, at the very moment when 
the Stalin-Hitler war broke out, the British communists threw themselves 
enthusiastically into a policy of National Unity. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Western communists, naturally, greeted with an outburst 
of fury Hitler’s attack upon their real and only fatherland. But stronger 
than their hatred of Nazi aggression was their hatred of their own coun- 
tries. They attempted to continue a line almost indistinguishable from 
their previous line, until Moscow forced them to abandon their antics. 
(FB: 265) 

June 22—American Communists urge “Support the U.S.S.R. in its 
Fight Again Nazi War!” 

In a statement published in the July issue of “Zhe Commu- 
nist” but said to have been issued on June 22, William Z. Foster, 
Chairman of the American Communists Party, declared : 

The armed assault by German fascism and its satellites against the 
Soviet Union is an unprovoked criminal attack upon the greatest champion 
of peace, freedom and national independence—the land of socialism. * * * 

The American people—the workers, toiling farmers, the Negro masses, 
the middle classes—all those who hate fascism and oppression and cherish 
peace and liberty, will see in the cause of the Soviet Union and its peoples 
the cause of all advanced and progressive mankind. They should defeat 
every attempt at a new Munich conspiracy. They should strive for active 
friendship and fraternal solidarity with the peoples of the Soviet Union. 

Down with the criminal war of German fascism against the Soviet Union! 


For full support and cooperation with the Soviet Union in its struggle 
against Hitlerism! 
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Against all those reactionaries of every stripe who seek in any manner 
to aid Hitler’s attack against the Soviet Union! 

For a people’s peace based upon the liberation and independence of all 
nations! (TC, 7/41: 579, 580) 


June 22—Battle of Britain subsides as Germans invade Soviet Union. 


(L: 1149) 


June 22—British Communists, uncertain on line, continue to attack 


British Government. 
The British Communist Party proclaimed solidarity with the 
U.S. S. R. but demanded : 


igs Deenertone military and diplomatic agreement between Britain and 
e USSR; 

Remove all pro-fascist and anti-Soviet reactionaries from places of power 
in the government, diplomatic services or military command ; 

Put Hess on trial and compel publication of all the secret negotiations; 

A People’s Government, which can be trusted to defend the interests of 
the people and maintain a close alliance with the USSR; 

A People’s victory over fascism and a People’s Peace ; 

International Unity of all working people in the fight for freedom against 
fascism and reaction! (FB: 265, 266) 


June 28-29—American Communists spell out new line. 


On cue from Moscow, the Communist’s national committee de- 
veloped a propaganda line by which Communists could appear 
as “Russian patriots and American patriots at the same time.” 
(H-C: 406) 

When Nazi Germany invaded the Soviet Union, the American 
Communists 


did not hesitate to call for immediate aid to Russia, but did not know what 
attitude to take towards Great Britain. Britain was, therefore, ignored. 
When the National Committee [of the American Communist Party] met 
* * * six days afterwards, the communists, for the first time, knew what 
their stand should be towards Britain. The Party had its cue from Moscow 
that the people of Great Britain must be linked up with the people of the 
Soviet Union. In opening the sessions of the National Committee, which 
were held in the greatest secrecy, Foster said: “Our central demand, there- 
fore, is that the United States government give all aid to the Soviet and 
British peoples now fighting against Hitler.” 

The communists, who had done everything in their power to wreck the 
defense program and to sabotage the sending of supplies to Great Britain, 
suddenly found themselves on the side of the “Imperialist War Mongers.” 
The war became a people’s war. The communists deserted the isolationist 
camp, abandoned their Nazi and Fascist allies * * * and loudly demanded 
that Uncle Sam immediately declare war against Germany. The slogan, 
“The Yanks are not Coming,” was turned into the slogan, “The Yanks 
ry Coming.” The communists waved American flags. * * * (BG: 347, 

8) 


June 28-29—American Communists lay down “Tasks in The Struggle 


To Defeat Hitlerism.” 
In a report to the Plenary Meeting of the National Committee 
of the American Communist Party, Gil Green wrote: 


* * * Every blow against Hitler today is a blow in the interests of the 
Soviet people, the British people, the people of Europe and the entire world. 
We must support these blows completely, for no matter who delivers them 
or for what reasons, they help to defeat and annihilate the main enemy 
of mankind. Communism is not the issue. The Soviet people are fighting 
for their national independence and liberty, they are fighting for the libera- 
tion of the peoples of Europe from fascist enslavement, they are fighting 
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against Hitler’s domination of the world. Today there is but one issue 
pean the people; the complete military defeat of Hitler and Hitler- 


What, therefore, is our position toward the Roosevelt Administration? 
First, we recognize that at this time the Roosevelt Administration repre- 
sents those groupings of the American bourgeoisie which aim to bring about 
the military defeat of Hitler * * *, Second, we know that there is great 
pressure from the appeasement forces upon the Rooseveit Administration 
and that within the Administration itself there are individuals and groups 
who favor a policy of conciliation toward fascism. Third, we also recog- 
nize that the Roosevelt Administration is amenable to pressure from the 
masses and especially from the organized labor movement, and that this 
independent organization and pressure of the masses will especially assume 
decisive importance as the most reactionary circles of imperialism increase 
their activity and pressure for appeasement. 

Therefore the progressive labor and people’s movement must support 
every step and action of the Roosevelt administration directed toward 
bringing about the military defeat of Hitler, while at all times maintaining 
an independent policy of criticism and opposition to every half-hearted or 
conciliatory move, to every attempt at retreat, at every act aimed at 
appeasement of the forces of Hitler abroad and at home * * *. 

The only guarantee that the fight against Hitler will be carried to its 
logical conclusion is the mobilization and unification of the American 
people, of all opponents of Hitlerism, into a powerful national front of 
struggle for the military defeat of Nazi fascism. The national unity of the 
American people is what we must strive for if all the great power of this 
country is to be harnessed toward this end. * * * 

* * * Jt is our job to make the struggle for a correct foreign policy 
inseparable from the struggle for a democratic and progressive domestic 
policy. (TC, 8/41: 707-709) 


June 28-29—American Communists issue manifesto entitled “The 
People’s Program of Struggle For The Defeat of Hitler and 
Hitlerism !” 


At a plenary meeting of the National Committee of the 
CPUSA, a manifesto was adopted which concluded with the fol- 
lowing remarks: 


Defend America by giving full aid to the Soviet Union, Great Britain and 
all nations who fight against Hitler! 

For full and unlimited collaboration of the United Siates, Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union to bring about the military defeat of fascism! 

For a government policy of democratic struggle against fascism! 

Down with the appeasers of Hitlerism—the conspirators of a new Munich 
betrayal! 

All aid to the Chinese people fighting for their national independence! 
No aid to the Japanese invaders! 

For cooperation of all the peoples of the Americas against Hitlerism! 
Support the struggles of the Latin American peoples for democratic free- 
dom and national independence! 

Preserve and ewtend the economic standards and democratic liberties of 
the American people—the workers, farmers and middle classes! Stop 
monopoly war profiteering! 

End all discrimination against the Negro people * * *. 

End anti-Semitism! Stop the persecution of the foreign-born! 

Stop all government attacks on the Communist Party! Release Earl 
Browder and all working class political prisoners ! 

Build the Communist Party, the Party that stands in the forefront of the 
people’s fight against Hitlerism and for socialism! Support and build 
the progressive labor press! 

Forward to a world-wide people’s front against Hitler fascism for the 
defense of the Soviet Union! (TC, 8/41: 682) 
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June—Illegal Swiss Communist Party changes line. 

When the Nazi forces invaded the Soviet Union, the Swiss 
Communist Party changed its propaganda tactics. One pam- 
oye ay “Alone we are nothing, together we are everything.” 

: 196 
July—Soviets stress Russian patriotism. 

After the Soviet-German war began, official Soviet propaganda 
“laid its main stress” on patriotism, particularly Russian patriot- 
ism. While the CPSU(B) maintained its political hold, on 
the other hand it now paid “little attention to Marxist-Lenin- 
ist ideology”, and even “courted popularity” by expanding its 
membership to include soldiers. (SW: 228) 

July 3—Stalin calls for “united front” against fascism. 

In a radio broadcast, Stalin declared : 


Our war for the freedom of our Motherland will merge with the struggle 
of the peoples of Europe and America for their independence, for the demo- 
cratic liberties. It will be a united front of the peoples who stand for free- 
dom and against enslavement and threats of enslavement by Hitler’s fascist 
armies. (SW0O: 296) 


July 5—Swiss Government bans Nicole’s papers. 

Leon Nicole, the leader of the Swiss Communist Party, had 
founded the Swiss Socialist Federation (Federation Socialiste 
Suisse) after the outbreak of the European war. 

The Government banned Nicole’s papers, Le Travail and Droit 
du Peuple, stating that “both papers were spiritually in the serv- 
ice of the Soviet Union” om that they “read like a translated 
oe Paper.” Later the Federation itself was banned. (E: 
195 

July 12—British Communists finally adopt in full general line laid 
down by Moscow. 


Writing in World News and Views, Emile Burns, “with his 
very special Moscow connections,” wrote: 


“We can only play our part fully if we really understand the changed 
character of the war. What is at issue is now no longer which of the two 
imperialist groups is to dominate * * * the world. If the German 
fascist attack on the Soviet Union were to be successful and the fascist 
Empire extended from Vladivostok to Lisbon, nothing could stand in the 
way of the subjection of all peoples to Fascist Germany * * *. The fight 
to defeat and destroy the German fascist machine is therefore a common 
cause for all the peoples. This fundamental issue * * * is recognized in 
the decisions of the British and U. S. governments to continue the war 
against Hitler and to help the Soviet Union * * *. It is for the people 
of Britain * * * to throw their whole weight into the job of ensuring deci- 
sive victory. With this aim it is necessary to support all measures taken 
by the government for the continuation of the war on Britain’s part, and 
at the same time to fight vigorously against those sections of the ruling 
class who oppose or try to sabotage the fullest possible help, military and 
economic, to the Soviet struggle.” It is necessary “not only to support gov- 
ernment measures for aid to the Soviet Union, but also to act themselves to 
ensure maximum production and end the employers’ disorganization and 
waste * * * to fight for greater liberty and working-class initiative, and 
in particular for the removal of the ban on the Daily Worker.” (FB: 266, 
267) 
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August 28—Soviets deport Volga Germans. 

By decree the “autonomous republic” was abolished and about 
400,000 Volga Germans were deported, although there was no 
owes that these Germans had acted against the Soviet regime. 

-W : 229) 

Autumn—Suppressed Albanian Communist Party is re-established. 
(E: 133) 
September—A merican Communist line is explained. 

The wartime Communist line had as a central slogan the de- 
mand that the Allies open a “second front” against the Nazis in 
the West. Gitlow gave the following explanation for this “sec- 
ond front” demand between 1941 and 1943 : 


The demand for the immediate opening up of a second front * * * 
served two different Russian purposes and not the general interests of the 
war. The communists realized that a hasty, unprepared attack on the 
Nazis in the European theatre would have the immediate effect of reducing 
Nazi pressure against the Red Army on the Eastern Front and would in- 
volve the United States and Great Britain in a long-drawn-out struggle, 
during which the Soviet Union would have a respite in which to recuperate 
and build up her strength—thus the Soviets would become stronger as her 
allies became weaker. (BG: 350) 


Borkenau commented as follows on the “second front” propa- 
ganda line: 


* * * At first, this slogan was an outcry for help, though hardly one in- 
spired by genuinely friendly motives. It always was, and remained a stick 
with which to beat the Western governments and to create political crises 
in their countries. * * * 
* * * the Second Front propaganda [by 1942] * * * was a hostile move on 
the part of Russia. If it failed in its ostensible object, it would help to 
overthrow the British government and thus create conditions of political 
disintegration favourable to the communists. If, however, it succeeded, it 
would involve the West in a disastrons military adventure. For the Rus- 
sians certainly knew, apart from any specifically naval matters beyond 
their comprehension, that at least deep into 1943, the Allies were not strong 
enough and that a bloody repulse was certain * * * sufficient to compro- 
mise gravely their ability to compete with [Stalin] himself for the control 
of Europe. Had it not been the chief aim of the pact to involve the West 
and Hitler in a mutually destructive war? Well and good, the Second 
Front campaign was the continuation of the same policy by different means. 
(FB: 276, 277) 

September—American Communists urge United States Government 

to support creation of “second front.” 
n an editorial entitled “America’s Role in Creation of a West- 

ern Front” the Communist Party of the United States stated : 


These trials we must now face; we haven’t yet faced them fully. The na- 
tion has to be united, more speedily and more solidly. All parties and all 
groups devoted to the national interests have to be brought together in 
an unbreakable national front against Hitlerite Germany. Thus will the 
United States be able to make its maximum contribution to the military 
defeat of German fascism; and, in the first place, to exercise its full in- 
fluence and support for the creation of a second front in the West. 


* * * * * 


Facing these developments, can there be any doubt that the creation of a 
second front in the West is a vital and crucial need of the present situation? 
It is a need for which the greatest sacrifices are not too great * * *. 
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Moved by some of these similar considerations, ever larger numbers of Oc 
the British people are urging their government to open a new land front r 
in the West. It is becoming the demand of the people. How soon the Nc 


British Government will proceed to realize this demand, we cannot know. 
But it is evident that the United States is able to exercise great influence 
with the British Government in favor of opening a land front in the West. 
It is able to do so by greatly increasing and making more effective American 
aid to Britain and the Soviet Union, and by demonstrating convincingly its 
readiness—the readiness of the United States—to do everything necessary to 
make possible and successful the creation of a second front in the West. 
And this is clearly in the most vital interests of the national security of the 
United States. It is the policy of becoming associated more closely and De 
intimately with the great anti-Hitler coalition. (TC, 9/41: 755, 757) 


September—Local Communists berate British government for re- 
uctance to create “second front” in Europe. 
According to Borkenau: 


The inexplicable delay in holding the Three-Power conference in Moscow, 
the reluctance to create a second front in Europe, and the widely held 
belief that Britain is not sending to the Soviet Union war materials on 
an effective scale * * * combine to develop serious disquiet. * * * (FB: 
275) 


September—E AM is founded in Greece. 

Throughout the Metaxas regime the Communists remained un- 
derground. During the German occupation they were “a 
dynamic force.” In 1941 they formed the Greek National Liber- De 
ation Front (EAM) along the broad lines of the People’s Front. 

After the Nazi invasion of the U.S.S.R. 


* * * EAM engaged in sabotage activities that helped the downfall of 
the Axis and the victory of the Allied Powers. EAM was rivaled by the 
EDES units under the command of General Napoleon Zervas, whose status 
paralleled roughly that of Mikhailovitch in Yugoslavia. Clashes between 
the two groups were frequent. They took a heavy toll in Greek lives. As 
the war drew to a close, the Allied world became conscious of two devel- 
opments: that EAM represented a determined anti-monarchist coalition 
that considered the Greek government in exile as unrepresentative; and 
that EAM and BDES [Greek nationalist guerrillas] were storing up arms 


for the post liberation period. (IH: 142, 143) De 
September 283—AKEL, Communist Party of Cyprus, holds first con- ( 
erence. i | De 
In accordance with the line taken by all other Communist : 


Parties, AKEL, the party of the Cypriote Communists, sup- 
orted the Allied war effort until 1945. (E: 424) 
October—American Communists emphasize need for “national front” 
against Hitler. 
According to the American Communist Party, 
the greatest class task of American labor, including the Communists, now 
is to exert the utmost united effort, in closest collaboration with all other 
toiling groups, to help cement and lead an American national front and a 
national unity of all opponents of Hitler and Hitlerism, for the military 
destruction of fascist Germany. This is the main line and direction of 
the class struggle at the present time. This is also the main line and 
direction of the struggle in the battle of production. (TC, 10/41: 867) 


October 1—United States and Great Britain sign first Russian proto- 
col at Moscow agreeing to su ply materials essential for Soviet 
war effort for nine months. 1151) 
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October 30—German forces enter Crimea and also commence siege 
of Moscow. (L:1151) 
November 6—Stalin renounces territorial acquisition as war aim. 
r Ni me 24th anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution Stalin 
eclared : 


We do not and cannot have such war aims as the seizure of foreign 
territories, the subjection of foreign peoples whether this concerns the 
peoples and territories of Europe or the peoples and territories of Asia, 
including in this Iran. (SW0O: 300) 


December—Indian Communists are ordered to conform to “People’s 
War” line. 

For six months after the Germans invaded the Soviet Union, 
the illegal Indian Communist Party was in a state of confusion. 
Some leaders who were held by the government in a detention 
camp, urged a policy to aid the “Fatherland of Socialism,” but 
those leaders still free and operating underground persisted in 
an “anti-war position.” Harry Pollitt, the British Communist 
leader, dispatched a letter to the Indian Communist Party in 
which he “ordered a clear switch over.” Not long afterward, 

* * * the imperialist war became a “People’s War.” At the end of 1942, 


the Politbureau issued a new thesis condemning its own “bourgeois na- 
tionalist deviation.” (M: 80) 


December—Communist Korean National Revolutionary Party an- 
nounces support for Korean Provisional Government. 
In a manifesto the Communist Korean National Revolutionary 
Party declared that 


the democratic countries of the world have now formed an anti-Fascist 
bloe and gone to war against the Fascist powers, and in Europe refugee 
governments have * * * been recognized by the democratic countries. 


Thus, the Communists, concluded, 


a similar Korean government may now hope to also gain their recognition 
and assistance. 355) 


December 7—Japanese naval and air forces attack Pearl Harbor. 
L: 1138 
Dosodies —Statements of National Committee of American Com- 
munist Party demonstrates wartime party propaganda. 
A statement of the National Committee of the American Com- 
munist Party unanimously adopted at its plenary meeting held 
in New York City on December 7 stated : 


Never in the history of our country has the need for unity of the na- 
tion been so great as now. The Communist Party pledges its loyalty, 
its devoted labor and last drop of its blood in support of our country in 
this greatest of all the crises that ever threatened its existence. In the 
tradition of the Communist leaders who in 1861 joined the United States 
Army under commissions issued by President Lincoln, 100,000 American 
Communists today step forward to support the bigger war against slavery, 
a war in defense of the whole world’s freedom. 

In all factories and workshops of America the voice of freedom must 
be heard in the quickened pace of machines producing implements of war 
to save our nation and to increase our aid to the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain, China and all nations who are resisting the Hitler-Japanese ag- 
gression. All disputes in industry must now even more urgently than be- 
fore be solved without interruptions of production. * * * 
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In order to attain the greatest possible strength and effectiveness of its 
armed forces the United States requires a full military alliance with Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union and China, who are now at death grips with the 
bloody forces of the Dark Ages. 

All honest Americans who have been misled by the Lindberghs, the 
Coughlins, the Norman Thomases, Wheelers and Nyes, by the America 
First Committee, must now see the treachery, the threat to the national 
existence of our country that lies in the intrigues of such organizations 
and must break with their influence. 

All Americans must join in one mighty stream of national unity to as- 
sure that “government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

Everything for national unity! 

Everything for victory over world-wide fascist slavery! (TC, 12/41: 
1043, 1044) 


In his concluding speech entitled “The Tasks of the Communist 
Party in the War” delivered at the meeting of the National Com- 
mittee William Z. Foster declared : 


* * * This tremendous event [the entry of United States into the war] 
throws before us a host of new problems. But it does not change the 
basic line of our Party * * *. As you know, we had been supporting the 
Government’s resistance to the aggressor powers, Nazi Germany and 
Japan. Now our task is to enormously increase this support. This is a 
just war. Our Party statement pledges our full support to it. We have 
offered to give up our lives if necessary to defeat the fascist enemy. Our 
Party must do all in its power to see that American arms, jointly with 
those of Great Britain, the U. S. 8S. R. and China, emerge victorious from 
the present conflict. 

Now as to national unity—do we have to change our main line upon 
that? Not at all. Our job is to press forward ten times more determinedly 
than before, along the path we were already traveling. More than ever 
must we seek to develop the strongest possible collaboration among all 
classes and organizations in American life that are ready to fight the Axis 
enemy. If it was necessary yesterday, when the country was not yet fully 
in the war, to participate in all the organizations and activities that were 
developing towards a solid front of the American people against Hitler 
and his puppets, now the need for such activities on our part is incompa- 
rably greater. Swiftly the country will be covered with a whole network 
of civilian war activities. Demands will be made for strengthening the 
armed forces and to finance the war. As American citizens determined to 
help crush the enemies of our country, we must play our full part by sup- 
porting these movements and tasks. The Communists must show that there 
are no better fighters for America and freedom than we are. Full steam 
ahead for national unity and the winning of the war. 

And how does the question of the fight against the appeasers, against 
the America First Committee, stand in this new situation? In no sense do 
we have to reorientate our policy in this matter. Instead, we have to re- 
double our battle against these fascist-minded traitors. But, the condi- 
tions of our struggle against them will be greatly changed * * *. Already 
the radio has told us that the appeaser Senators Taft, Vandenberg and 
Wheeler, as well as that American-brand fascist, Representative Fish, have 
spoken out for war against Japan. 

Doubtless more will follow. 

But such development must not mislead us into believing that the ap- 
peaser danger is over. Far from it. While the followers of the American 
First Committee will genuinely change their minds and support the war, 
the copperhead traitors will only alter their tactics to fit the new situation. 
They will lose no opportunity to stab the United States in the back. One 
of their many devices to help their friend Hitler will be to try to get the 
United States to direct its entire force against Japan and to abandon giv- 
ing aid to Great Britain and the U. 8. 8S. R. This insidious maneuver we 
must be particularly alert to fight against. With renewed vigor we must 
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propagate our established correct line that this is one war, a world war 
between the forces of fascist tyranny and those of democracy and civiliza- 
tion. It is one indivisible war between the fascist Axis powers and the 
world coalition of the United States, Britain and the U. S. 8S. R. We must 
therefore insist that instead of aid being diminished, more munitions than 
ever be sent to the U. S. S. R., Great Britain and China. We must also 
advocate the opening of a second front in Europe. We must never let the 
American people forget that the center of the present world fascist aggres- 
sion is in Berlin and that, above all, Nazi Germany has to be smashed. 
A full-scale military alliance between the United States, Great Britain, the 
U. S. S. R. and China has now become a fundamental necessity for Ameri- 
can national defense. 

Regarding the battle for production * * * what about that? Well, 
everything we have been saying all along * * * is now more true than 
ever, In this situation the trade unions, in closest cooperation with em- 
ployers, and the Government must push for maximum production * * *. 
Labor should demand that such ultra-reactionary organizations as the 
American First Committee and the Dies Committee be dissolved, and that 
the Hoover F. B. I. be reorganized * * *. 

The great test of our Party from now on will be to step up its work 
to fit in with the intensified war struggle of the American people in defense 
of their national existence. We must realize the necessity for vastly in- 
creased activity on our part in all directions in support of the war effort. 
Our policy is correct, our Party is united. Our line expresses the patriotic 
interests of the whole American people. Let us resolve to apply it with 
a militant spirit as never before. I am sure that our Party will prove 
worthy of the great task which history has now placed uponit. (TC, 12/41: 
1051-1054) 


December 8—United States declares war on Japan. 


On the day following the attack on Pearl Harbor the United 
States declared war on Japan. Three days later Germany and 
Italy declared war on the United States, (L: 188) 

December 8—Effects of American entry into World War II and rela- 
tion to American Communism are described. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor and the entry of the United States 
into World War II as an ally of the Soviet Union 


gave the communists opportunities to spread out in all directions. 

They were accepted as the representatives of the country’s heroic ally, 
Soviet Russia, and treated accordingly. The communist organization pros- 
pered. The Communist party membership rose by leaps and bounds. The 
organization received and spent close to ten million dollars a year. 

An expansive American vista opened up for the Communist party. The 
“Grand Plan” for the United States, developed with the advice and co- 
operation of Ambassador Oumansky and an army of communist agents 
who were sent into the United States, had for its main objectives the fol- 
lowing: 1. The glorification of the Soviet Union and support of its war 
policies and objectives; 2. The demand for the immediate opening up of a 
second front. * * * 3. The augmenting of espionage activities in the diplo- 
matic, industrial and scientific fields * * *. “Now is the time,’ Oumansky 
claimed, “to unite all the progressives, the New Dealers, the farmer- 
laborites, the C.I.0., the communists and communist sympathizers into a 
political organization, not necessarily a political Party, in order to establish 
a broad base for communist operations.” (BG: 350) 


Late 1941—Malayan Communist leaders are released from prison. 
In the latter part of 1941 the top leaders of the Malayan Com- 
munist Party were released from a Singapore prison, and there- 
after engaged in the anti-Japanese resistance movement. From 
the time of its fonedting until World War II the Malayan Com- 
munist Party wasillegal. (E: 385,386) 
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1941-1945—Characteristics of resistance movements in Eastern Eu- 


rope are described. 
In his analysis of the resistance movements in Eastern Europe 
Seton-Watson wrote: 


When the communists began their resistance, they had the same aim 
as always in the past—political power. This was to be obtained by two 
means—by strengthening the defense of the U. 8. 8. R., “the territorial base 
of the world revolution,” through diversion of German troops from the 
front to crush rebellion in their rear, and by turning the war of liberation 
against the occupying forces into a civil war against their own ruling class. 
In liberated areas they set up their own administration, which not only 
organised supplies for the fighting men but prepared itself to take over 
political power in the country when the Germans were defeated. At 
first they had to fight, in addition to the invaders, only the quisling forces 
of the first four categories described above. But as the communists’ politi- 
eal organisation became a serious rival to the pre-invasion order, so the 
loyal supporters of the exiled governments grew to regard the communists 
as @ more dangerous enemy than the Germans. Another cause of bitter- 
ness was enemy reprisals. These fell most severely on those who had 
property to lose. Destruction of property did not worry the communists 
much, because most of their supporters had little, and any weakening of 
their future rivals was of advantage to them. But the wealthy peasants 
feared reprisals, and tried to prevent actions which would incur them. 
From this it was not difficult to take the further step of armed collabora- 
tion with the occupying forces against the communists. 

Fighting began between nationalists and communists in Yugoslavia 
already in 1941, in Greece and Albania in 1948. In Poland the same thing 
happened when Polish communist parachutists, dropped from Soviet air- 
craft, and acting independently of the main resistance forces, provoked 
German reprisals. The same pattern extended even to the Soviet Ukraine, 
where a three-cornered struggle took place between the Germans, the na- 
tionalist Ukrainian Insurgent Army (U.P.A.) and the Ukrainian com- 
munist partisans acting on Red Army orders. As Allied victory approached, 
the struggle for post-war power took precedence over the struggle against 
the Germans. The Polish Home Army gallantly fought the Germans to 
the end, although its forces were disarmed and its leaders maltreated by 
the advancing Red Army. In Greece the forces of Zervas for the most 
part and for most of the time kept clear of “collaboration.” But the 
Mihailovic movement in Yugoslavia, the Balli Kombetar in Albania and 
the U.P.A. in the Ukraine were drawn inexorably into support of the declin- 
ing German war effort. (HS—W: 109, 110) 


OP gas Communists join Independence League of Indo- 
china. 


The Independence League was made “p of the Association of 
Young Revolutionists, the Indochinese Section of the Interna- 
tional Anti-Invasion Association, the New Annam Party, and 
dissident “leftist” members of the Annamite Nationalist Party. 
(E: 388, 389) 


1941—Malayan Communists actively engage in resistance movement. 


Malayan Communist leaders were released from prison shortly 
before the Japanese forces closed in on Malaya. “Skilled organ- 
izers,” the Communists created a resistance movement made up 
of “militant” Chinese and Malays. After capitulation, the 
resistance group, named the Malayan People’s Anti-Japanese 
Army, carried on guerrilla activities throughout the Peninsula 
until the close of the war. The Communists urged their follow- 
ers to “turn each street, lane, mine, and village and rubber planta- 
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— into a bulwark for the defense of the land.” (E:385- 

38 

1941—Tito organizes partisan army. 

en the Germans attacked Yugoslavia, Tito was living in 
Zagreb using the name, Josip Tomanek, and claiming to be a 
Czech engineer. Following the German attack on Russia, Tito 
(Ee 20) erbia where he p Sonal to organize a partisan army. 
: 120 

1941—Norwegian Communists join in resistance movement. 

The Macwogian Communists engaged in the “clandestine” re- 
sistance movement with the “discipline and reckless courage” 
for which they became known in all enemy-occupied countries. In fact, 
just as elsewhere, they disregarded the cautious policy temporarily ad- 
vocated by the western powers. During the early stage of the resistance 
war, western military advisers to the underground movements favored 
consolidation of clandestine units and single, effective sabotage acts that 
did not expose the undercover network. The Communists, in their deter- 
mined effort to pull troops away from the hard-pressed Russians, often 
entered into open warfare in defiance of advice from the west. 

While military-strategic decisions were arrived at by the non- 
Communist members of the resistance movement through “con- 
ference and vote,” the Communists followed the “strict orders” 
that Peder Furubotn issued from h’s place of hiding. Furubotn, 
“who is believed to have attended Moscow’s International Lenin 
School,” ordered “many a skirmish that cost Norway’s Com- 
munists dearly.” (E: 210,211) 

1941—Hoxha, Albanian Communist, leads anti-Italian demonstration. 

During the Italian occupation Hoxha carried on his revolu- 
tionary work. On one occasion he lead an anti-Italian demonstra- 
tion which provoked the “Italian-installed puppet government” 
to seek his arrest. But Hoxha fled to the mountains, “the tradi- 
tional refuge of Albanian revolutionaries, outlaws, and freedom 
fighters.” Hoxha joined the Albanian guerrillas, and thus be- 
came a part of the “six underground resistance movements inside 
Albania.” (E: 133) 

1941-1944—-French Communists become active in French under- 
ground, 

During the period from 1941 to 1944 the French Communists 
actively engaged in the underground movement in France. Thus, 
communism in France 
not only was able to build up an effective resistance force, but also gained 
adherents for postwar political activity. In many areas, where there 


existed no non-Communist resistance groups, the Communists attracted all 
militant anti-Nazi Frenchmen. (E: 184) 


1941—Bierut, Polish Communist leader, is active in wartime under- 
ground and subversive work. 
After 1941, Bierut’s tasks were twofold: 


(1) He tried to create an active anti-Nazi underground movement in 
Poland, and to construct a Communist-led coalition of partisans along the 
lines of the Greek National Liberation Front (EAM) ; facing the opposition 
of conservative underground armies, Polish Communists were in the difficult 
position of fighting against the German occupants and the guerrillas sup- 
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ported by the London Polish exile government at the same time. No reliable 
peepee Sot casualties resulting from intraguerrilla warfare in Poland are 
available. 

(2) Bierut was instrumental in creating a Polish governing body ac- 
ceptable to the Soviet Union and the Red Army command. This, too, was 
difficult, since the number of acceptable Communist and non-Communist 
leaders was small. Bierut himself is, in fact, a man of much less prestige 
and capabilities than such experienced Communist leaders as Maurice 
Thorez of France, Palmiro Togliatti of Italy, or Matyas Rakosi of Hungary. 


(E: 54) 
1942 


1942—Polish Communist —— revived and takes part in resistance. 

The Polish Communist Party which had been dissolved by the 
Comintern in 1938 was revived under the name 

Polish Workers’ Party (P. P. R.), and a left-wing socialist group, claim- 
ing to be the true Socialist Party, was formed under a certain Osobka- 
Morawski. This group took the name Polish Workers’ Socialist Party 
(R. P. P. 8.). Collaboration between R. P. P. S. and P. P. R. was close, 
but not always completely smooth * * *. From the supporters of P. P. R. 
Hy R. P. P. S. was formed a People’s Army (A. L.), * * *. HS-W:114, 

) 
1942—KEarl Browder expresses American Communist’s willingness to 
subordinate their demand for a socialist America, to work for a 
united war effort. 

A “united nation” was the objective of American Communists 
during the war, and they “responded enthusiastically to any and 
all measures which would bring defeat to Hitler and the Nazi 
hordes.” Browder wrote in his work “Victory—and After,” 
published in 1942: 

We American Communists make our first contribution to national unity 
by explicitly subordinating our most distinctive programmatic demand— 
the advocacy of Socialism for our country—to the common patriotic goal 
of victory. We declare that we will not bring forward our Socialist pro- 
posal in any way which could undermine or weaken our national unity. We 
were among the first and most energetic in urging upon the labor move- 
ment the most complete cooperation with the government and the employers 
for the common task of the war. (O-W: 260, 261) 


1942—Cuban Communists number 81,255. (E:297) 
1942—Tito establishes Yugoslav Army of Liberation. 

Attempts to reconcile the differences between Tito’s partisans 
and Mikhailovitch’s Chetniks failed. Tito established his Yugo- 
slav Army of Liberation in Slovenia, Croatia, western Bosnia, 
and the Dalmatian region, while Mikhailovitch “remained 
strong” in Serbia. (E: 120,121 

1942—Indonesian Communists aid Allies against Japanese. 

For “several years” during the war the Indonesian Communists 
fought against the Japanese “alongside the Allied powers, includ- 
ing the Netherlands.” (E: 392, 393) 

Polish Communist leader, enters German-controlled 
oland. 

In the winter of 1942 Bierut was parachuted “clandestinely” 
into German-controlled territory from a Soviet army airplane 
where he began “his extensive and dangerous activities of organ- 
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izing a Communist-led underground movement.” Bierut success- 
fully organized an underground similar to Tito’s in Yugoslavia, 
but use 

of his links with the Soviet Union, and the generally fiercely anti-Russian 
attitude of the Polish population, Bierut’s underground organization re- 


mained small and little known. It adopted the name National Council 
of Poland, and Boleslaw Bierut acted as its secretary. (BE: 54) 


March—American Communist leader cautions on emphasis in Pacific 
at expense of Europe in war effort and urges “second front.” 


riting in The Communist, Eugene Dennis, American Com- 
munist leader, stated : 


On this primary question of anti-Axis strategy, the American people must 
guard against three dangers: One is that cultivated by various pro-fascist 
appeasers, like Hoover and Lindbergh, who are now trying to weaken and 
obstruct the national war effort, to divide the world anti-Hitler coalition 
and front, to postpone or prevent the defeat and collapse of the Nazi 
regime—by advocating, among other things, that the United States should 
let the Soviet Union and Great Britain fight single-handedly against Hitler 
Germany, while the U. 8S. A. “concentrates” its efforts solely against Japan. 

The foremost advocates of this suicidal policy, of “concentrating our war 
efforts primarily in the Far East,” are the forces who are devoting maximum 
attention to curtail or halt the vital flow of American war supplies to 
the U.S. S. R., to the decisive Eastern Front, limited as these are, as well as 
away from Britain. They are the unAmerican proponents of Hitler’s “two- 
war” and “divide-and-rule” policy who hope to isolate our country from its 
allies and from its main objective. They are the die-hard Municheers * * *. 
They are the appeasers who today are still plotting to betray America and 
the peoples by working for a Vichy “negotiated peace” with Hitler * * *. 

In mobilizing to consolidate further the unity of action and collaboration 
of the United Nations, our country and people are orientating and devoting 
increased attention to the solution of the following interrelated tasks: to 
reinforce the coalition of the United States, the Soviet Union and Great 
Britain by a full and all-round alliance; to develop a rounded-out world 
anti-Axis strategy that will insure the concentration of the main blow 
against Hitler Germany (including the speedy delivery of adequate supplies 
to the Red Army and opening of a new front in Europe) ; to strengthen the 
struggle against Japanese imperialism in the Pacific and Far Fast and to 
provide full opportunity for the peoples of East Asia to actively defend their 
land, their rights, and their countries. (TC, 3/42: 120, 124) 


March 29—Philippine Hukbalahap is founded. 


After the Japanese invasion of the Philippines, Pedro Abad 
Santos, Filipino Communist leader, instructed Luis Tarue, 
prominent in the postwar Hukbalahap, to create a resistance 
movement. The latter sent Casto Alejandrino, a Communist 
member of the Peasant Commission and a mayor, to establish 
contact with Bataan headquarters which he did, and furthermore, 
was given a letter of authority by Lieutenant Colonel C. A. 
Thorpe. Hukbalahap was the abbreviation of the Philippine 
term, “People’s Anti-Japanese Army.” 

Commander-in-chief and deputy commander-in-chief of the 
movement were the “veteran Communist organizers,” Luis Taruc 
and Casto Alejandrino respectively. (E:381, 382) 
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April—American Communist leader demands “second front” in 


urope. 

in an article appearing in Zhe Communist entitled “For a 
Second Front in Europe! To the Offensive Against Hitler!” 
Eugene Dennis concluded : 


What is necessary now is that America’s great labor movement should 
display still greater political and organizing initiative, and act still more 
determinedly to mobilize and solidify its own ranks and to rally and col- 
laborate more closely with all anti-Hitler forces in a united all-out war 
effort on the military, production and political fronts in furtherance of our 
national objectives. In line with this, it is essential that everything shall 
be done, in the shortest possible time, to help crystalize and give expression 
to the growing sentiment throughout the country for America’s taking the 
offensive ; to ensure that the American people, by their joint efforts, act in 
time so as to help effectuate the government’s proposal to carry the war 
to the enemy; to help guarantee that our country strengthens the alliance 
and common military action of all of the United Nations, especially to 
ensure that the United States, together with Great Britain and in con- 
junction with the Soviet Union and its powerful offensive, concentrates its 
main blow against the main enemy—Hitler and Hitlerism—by opening a 
second front on the European continent. For this is the surest and shortest 
road to winning the war, to victory over Hitler and the Axis. (TC, 4/42: 
212, 213) 


ril—ELAS, People’s Liberation Army, described as “Communist 
arty’s private army,” is founded in Greece. (HS-—W: 133) 


May—American Communist Party issues Manifesto: “Attack Hitler 


ow! Open A Western Front In Europe!” 
In a May Day Manifesto the National Committee of the 
American Communist Party stated : 


Time does not wait. America must strike now and with all its might, 
together with the Soviet Union, Britain and our other allies. We must 
strike now in Europe at the center of the Axis to crush Hitler Germany 
in 1942. 

Joint military action by the United Nations can smash Hitler this year. 
This is possible because of the military power of America and Britain. This 
is possible because the great socialist state and its glorious Red Army, under 
the brilliant leadership of Joseph Stalin, have dealt heavy blows to Hitler’s 
army, pulverizing the myth of Nazi invincibility. 

Single-handed the Soviet Union has engaged the full might of Hitler. It 
developed its epic counteroffensive which the gallant MacArthur justly 
hailed, declaring that “the hope of civilization rests on the worthy banners 
of the courageous Russian Army.” 

This is the moment then for common fighting action by the United 
Nations. This is the moment then for the United States and Great 
Britain to open up another front in Europe. This is the time to compel 
Hitler to face his dreaded two-front war. This is the chance to thwart the 
or eagey for world victory in 1942 and bring about Hitler’s defeat—in 

Workingmen and workingwomen! 

Strengthen the alliance of the United Nations! Forge common fighting 
action now between the United States, Britain and the Soviet Union! 

Smash Hitler now! Open a western front in Europe! 

‘ Full aid to the Soviet Front—the decisive front of the United Nations! 


Unite for victory! Everything to win the war! Destroy Hitler and 
fascist tyranny! (TC,5/42: 291, 296) 
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May—British Communist’s Labor Monthly supports war effort. 

As elsewhere the British Communists made a complete reversal 
of position after the German attack on Soviet Russia in 1941. 
Thereafter the war became a “just” war. The May 1942 issue of 
Labour Monthly, the British Communist publication, stated that 
a “weakening of the Churchill Government would mean the weak- 

national unity.” (E: 

May 7—At Battle of Coral Sea, Allied forces prevent Japanese inva- 
sion of Australia or New Hebrides. (L: 1167) 

June—American Communist Party demands “second front” in edi- 
torial entitled “Labor Must Act To Open A Western Front Now.” 

(TC, 6/42 : 387) 

June 13—British Communists continue “second front” propaganda 
drive. 

Through World News and Views, they expressed the view that 
the “opposition to the Second Front 1s political and must be 
broken by political means.” And on August 8th the publication 
stated : 

Only the mass campaign in the West can change this situation by forcing 
the throwing into action of the full combined strength of the United Nations. 
(FB : 276, 277) 

July 24—Indian Communist Party is declared legal and is “encou- 
raged and given facilities to start” a number of newspapers and 
associations. (M: 80,81) 

August—American Communists continue to demand opening of “sec- 

ond front.” 

In an editorial entitled “No Delay In Opening the Western 
Front!” appearing in the 7he Communist, the American Com- 
munist Party stated : 

The continued delay in the full and immediate implementation of the 
agreement for launching the Second Front is endangering the position of 
all of the United Nations, and is working to Hitler’s advantage * * *. 
Today more than ever it is necessary that the people, and in the first place 
the workers and their trade unions, demonstrate their unswerving deter- 
mination for the immediate opening of the second front, for realizing our 
government’s decision * * *, On every front let us show our readiness and 
determination to throw everything into the struggle, for the opening of the 
Second Front now to smash Hitler and his Avis partners. (TC, 8/42: 579, 
583, 584) 

August—American Communists blame British and French for Nazi- 
Soviet Pact and urge “second front.” 

In an article entitled “On the Third Anniversary of the Soviet- 
Germany Non-Aggression Pact” published in Zhe Communist 
Hans Berger stated : 

The signing of the German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact on August 23, 
1939, was the result of the systematic sabotage of the peace policy of the 
Soviet Union by the English and French governments of that time. The 
Soviet Union met with no success in its steadfast efforts to reach agree- 
ments with these governments, with the Chamberlains and Bonnets, for the 
defense of peace, the independence of the nations. 
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The governments of France and England of that time did not want to 
defend peace nor the independence of the nations. Their policy handed the 
nations over to Hitler and helped the Axis to throttle them. Their policy 
was aimed, not at defending peace, but at unleashing the war drive of Hitler 
Germany and Japanese militarism at the Soviet Union. Their policy 
strengthened, not the forces of progress and freedom, but those of reaction, 
fascism and imperialist barbarism. Their policy was the old imperialist 
game seeking to save themselves at the expense of others. The past English 
governments saw the chief enemy, not in Hitler Germany, but, true to the 
tradition of the most reactionary English circles, in the Soviet Union. 


i The article concluded with the following demand for a “second 
ront :’ 


The American people, all honest patriots fighting for national independ- 
ence and freedom, must translate the lessons of the recent years into the 
most united and active mass support of the U. S.-U. S. S. R. Pact, especially, 
for realizing the agreement for the opening of a second European land 
front now, for victory over the Hitlerite Axis. This is the urgent need of 
the hour—for America, for the Soviet Union, for Britain, for China, for 
the world peoples and world democracy. Let us now—without further 
delay—meet that need! (TOC, 8/42: 612, 613, 619) 


September—British Communist leader lays down plan for victory. 


Sep 


Writing in The Communist, the American Communist Party 
monthly, R. Palme Dutt stated that the “Strategy For Victory” 
was as follows: 


We need to organize all our forces and action for the aim of speediest 
victory, for the aim of victory, not at some distant future date, but in this 
year of decision in 1942. 

Can we achieve this aim? Yes: provided that we carry out the neces- 
sary conditions: 

1. Coordination of Allied strategy, with concentration on the immediate 
aim of two-front war in Europe for the speediest defeat of Hitlerism ; 

2. Strengthening of collaboration, political, diplomatic and military, with 
the Soviet Union and the United States ; 

8. Winning the confidence and collaboration of the subject peoples in 
Europe and assistance to their struggle ; 

4. Winning the confidence and collaboration of the German people: 

5.. Freedom for India, and the free collaboration of all the peoples in the 
colonial countries for the common struggle ; 

6. Maximum production, mobilization of manpower and womanpower, 
oa: TE) for sacrifice, unity and the will to victory in Britain. (TC, 


tember 19—Indian Communists seek unity of Nehru’s Congress 


and Jinnah’s League. 


In 1940, Indian Communists conforming to the anti-war policy 
agitated among Bombay textile workers against “even indirect 
support of the war.” When the Communist Party line changed 
in 1941, they sought to counteract the “widespread” anti-war 
sentiment by pressing for unity between Nehru’s Hindu Con- 
gress Party and Jinnah’s Moslem League. In its September 


~ 19 Manifesto the Communist Party stated : 


To the Hindu masses we must explain that what is just in the Pakistan 
demand, namely the right to autonomous state existence, including the right 
of separation, must be conceded * * *. Similarly, we must get the Con- 
gress-minded people to recognize the urgency of the Congress conceding 
the right of self-determination of the Moslem nationalities and thus hasten 
the achievement of Congress-League unity. (E: 402) 
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October—Carr, Canadian Communist leader, is released by Canadian 
authorities. 


an Carr was released by Canadian authorities on condition 
that he 


refrain from “activities of the Communist Party of Canada or of any 
organization over which the Communist Party exercises control.” In spite 
of this pledge, it appears that Carr quickly got in contact with Soviet 
espionage representatives. Colonel Zabotin’s notebook listed Carr as having 
met a Soviet agent “at a meeting in October 1942.” This same notation 
stated that he “studied with us in 1924-26 in the Soviet Party School.” 
When the Canadian espionage affair was investigated, Carr went into 
hiding and could not be located. (E: 271) 


October—American Communists demand “second front.” 
In an editorial entitled “To The Offensive!” appearing in 7'he 
Communist the American Communist. Party declared: 


World War II has entered its fourth year, It is almost nine months 
since the treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor. The Red Army, battling 
alone the bulk of the fascist hordes of Hitler and his European satellites 
for nearly fifteen months, is now engaged in the most titanic and bloodiest 
struggle in history at the gates of Stalingrad and in the Caucasus. And 
Hitler is still able to concentrate all his forces on the Eastern Front. 
There is still no Second Front in Europe. This is today the most important, 
the most significant and the most dangerous aspect of the war of liberation 
of the United Nations against the Axis * * *. The danger of losing the 
war arises from one, and only one, possibility. The possibility that Hitler 
will be allowed to defeat or so weaken the Red Army that the United 
States and Great Britain will be compelled to face the bulk of the Nazi 
bordes alone in a one-front war, just as the Soviet Union is now compelled 
to face alone fully 90 per cent of the armies of Hitler and his satellites. 
And, therefore, only by opening the Second Front now can victory over the 
Axis be assured. (TOC, 10/42: 771) 


October—Communists gain in Iceland election. 

Election results showed that “the Communists had made con- 
siderable gains at the expense of the Social Democrats.” Of the 
17 delegates elected to the Upper Chamber, 3 were Communists 
while only 2 Social Democrats were elected. In the Lower Cham- 
ber there were 7 Communists and 5 Social Democrats. (EF: 217) 

October 8—Stalin criticizes delays of Allied aid to Soviet Union. 

In answer to questions d by the Associated Press corre- 
spondent. Henry Dowmide, talin remarked in one instance: 

As compared with the aid the Soviet Union is giving the allies by drawing 
upon itself the main forces of the German Fascist army, the aid of the 
allies to the Soviet Union has so far been little effective. In order to 
amplify and improve this aid only one thing is required: that the Allies 
fulfill their obligations fully and ontime. (SW0O: 299) 

October 24-25—Resolution of Communist Party of Ireland urges 
defeat of Fascism and demands Irish unity. } 

A resolution adopted at a conference of the Communist Party 
of Ireland meeting in Belfast concluded with the following com- 
ment: 

17. The example of the Soviet Union should inspire the defense of 
Ireland. The Soviet people have, by their heroic defense, aroused intense 
admiration and interest among all sections of the Irish people. This feel- 


ing must be developed into bonds of closest friendship, and every calumny 
of the Clerical-Fascist press must be refuted. 
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18. The unity of the Soviet people has enabled them, practically alone, 
to withstand the concentrated attack of fascist enslaved Europe. By 
strengthening the ties of friendship with the Soviet State, and by asso- 
ciating vigorously with the demand for a Second Front in Europe and the 
final defeat of fascism, the Irish people will be inspired to create a similar 
unity in their own country. * * * 

21. This conference pledges its members to the fight. It takes its stand 
confidently with the forces of freedom in the true tradition of the Irish 
struggle for liberation. The victory of the democratic forces will be a 
victory for progress, and for the friendship and unity of the peoples of 
the world. It will give a tremendous impetus to the achievement of a 
United, Independent Ireland. 

For the unity of the working class and the people of Ireland! 

For Production for Victory! 

For the defeat of Fascism and the forward march of all peoples! 
(TC, 3/43: 288) 


November—Nazis arrest Larsen, Danish Communist leader. 


After the Nazi invasion of Denmark in 1940 political parties, 
including the Communists, were tolerated, “one of the most in- 
consistent things the Nazis ever did.” After the German attack 
on Russia, however, the Nazis “swooped down” on the Danish 
Communists. Aksel Larsen was arrested in November 1942 and 
spent three years in the “concentration camps of Neuengamme 
and Sachsenhausen and was thus unable to work in the remark- 
Danish all-party underground movement.” 

E:213 


November 8—United States forces land in North Africa. (L: 1139) 


1943 


1943—Sanzo Nozaka, Japanese Communist leader, assumes leadership 
of Japanese People’s Emancipation League in Yenan. 


During the period of Japanese aggression in China and World 
War II the Japanese Communists pursued an anti-monarchist 
and anti-emperor policy. Sanzo Nozaka established headquar- 
ters in the Chinese Communist capital of Yenan where he took 
over the leadership of the Japanese People’s Emancipation 
League. This group, the nucleus of which was the Communist 
League, indoctrinated Japanese prisoners and deserters; carried 
on psychological warfare among Japanese troops; and carried on 
“resistance and sabotage” inside Japanese-controlled areas of 
China. (E:348) 


eee rary reveals existence of Communist cells in Zurich, Swit- 
zerland. 


The Supreme Court of Zurich canton “reviewed evidence that 
a illegal network of Communist cells had existed in that city.” 
: 196 


1943—Decision is taken to form underground Albanian People’s 
Army. (E: 133) 

19 rman Communists establish National Committee for Free 
ery. in Moscow. 


Wilhelm Pieck, with other leading German Communists, par- 


ticipated in the National Committee for Free Germany. A union 
of German officers was also established on Russian soil; but when 
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civil administrations were set up in Germany, both groups dis- 
continued their functions. During the war they spread propa- 
ganda, urging German soldiers to surrender. They also served as 
an indoctrination center for captured Germans. (E: 162 

1943—Thirteenth Congress of Australian Communist Party is held. 

The Thirteenth Congress of the Australian Communist Party 

was “a joyous occasion” for the Party’s leaders. Party member- 
ship had increased considerably, from 7,200 in May 1942 to 20,000 
at the time of the Congress. Moreover, the prestige of the Party 
had risen, in proportion to admiration for the Soviet Union’s war effort. 
The Australian Labour Party in New South Wales agreed to united action 
with the Communists, but the federal Labour leaders still would have none 
of it. (B: 406) 

1943—Tunisian Communist Party is legalized after Allied landings 

in North Africa. (E: oe) 
1943—Indian Communists claim 12,000 membership. (KE: 402) 
1943—Gottwald and Benes, Czechoslovak leaders, confer in Moscow. 
During his visit to Moscow which led to a Czechoslovak-Soviet 

treaty, Benes had “exhaustive conversations” with Gottwald. 
The Communist leader 


had been in close touch with Soviet officials and Comintern functionaries. 
Gottwald’s position in Moscow placed him directly under the experienced 
Bulgarian Communist veteran and Comintern chief, Georgi Dimitrov. 
The Moscow discussions between Gottwald and Benes were, to a high de- 
gree, concerned with the postwar existence of Czechoslovakia. But Benes 
did not commit himself to the program that Gottwald, doubtless with 
Comintern approval, presented to him. This program called for large-scale 
socialization of Czechoslovak economy, as well as for the isolation and 
deportation of Czechoslovak nationals of German descent. Although Benes’ 
reluctance may not have been completely satisfactory to Moscow officials, 
there was no hint that the Soviet Union did anything but approve of the 
London exile government. (E:62) . 
1943—Membership of the CPSU(B) exceeds 4,600,000. 

During World War II the ranks of the CPSU(B) [Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) ] were “filled rapidly.” 
(E:35) 

1943—Costa Rican Communist Party “ceased its existence.” 

With the dissolution of the Comintern the Costa Rican Com- 
munist Party “ceased its existence under that name.” Reconsti- 
tuted “immediately” under its old leadership as the Popular 
Vanguard Party, 
it has emphasized such aims as redistribution of land and nationalization 
of industries * * * during World War II and after the German attack 
on Russia, the Communists “urged, unsuccessfully, greater national unity 
and participation in the war effort.” (E:310) 

J weed 1-18—German forces suffer serious defeats on Soviet front. 
(L: 1153) 

January 14-24—President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
hold Casablanca Conference. (L: 1139) 

March—American Communist leader urges opening “second front.” 

In his concluding comments in an article appearing in 7’he 
Communist, Eugene Dennis, American Communist leader, 


declared : 
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In this connection it is essential to emphasize that, while * * * [the] 
military operations in Tunisia are of great importance and need to be 
boldly and resolutely carried forward to victory, the decisive theatre of 
war is in Europe, and the establishment of the Second Front in Europe is 
more crucial than ever. And today as never before it is supremely urgent 
that an Anglo-American offensive against Hitler in Europe be launched 
now, in unison with the present Soviet offensive; that the Second Front 
in Europe be opened immediately, from one or more points, simultaneously 
as the African campaign itself is being carried through. This is necessary 
in order to prevent the Nazis from gaining time and regrouping their forces 
in Europe, as well as in Africa. This is necessary in order to guarantee 
victory over Hitler and Hitlerism in 1943. (TC, 3/438: 210) 


April—Swiss police in Basel “unearthed a Communist printing estab- 
ishment.” (E: 196,197) 

April—American Communist leader states “reactionaries” prevent 
opening of “second front.” 


In an article in 7he Communist entitled “The Reactionary Of- 
fensive and the War,” William Z. Foster stated : 


If the American people are to prosecute the war to the “unconditional 
surrender” of Hitler and the Axis powers, as called for by the Casablanca 
conference, then it is imperative to smash the defeatist reactionary offen- 
sive which is increasingly taking shape in this country * * *. 

_ While the defeatist reactionaries are active on all fronts of our social 
and political life, their agitation comes to a head in Congress. Consisting 
of the most reactionary elements of both the Republican and Democratic 
Parties, they loom as a conglomerate opposition to the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration and the nation’s war program. Among them are southern poll- 
taxers, business-as-usual profiteers, union-busting open shoppers, politics- 
as-usual hacks, and outright friends of Hitlerism. These assorted copper- 
heads and reactionaries in Congress are especially dangerous because: 
they are numerically strong in both Houses of our Federal legislature; they 
have the active support of such powerful reactionary forces as the big 
Hearst-Howard-McCormack-Patterson chains of papers, the du Pont clique 
in the National Association of Manufacturers, and the strong group of de- 
featist elements led politically by Herbert Hoover; they are constantly 
coalescing more into a definite anti-Administration bloc under the leader- 
ship of the most conscious and militant defeatist figures, such as, Wheeler, 
Taft, Nye, Brooks, Hoffman, Dies, Cox and Fish; their program tends more 
and more to take on brazenly the character of sabotage of the war * * *. 
The development of the reactionary offensive, both within and without 
Congress, has come from various factors, of which the following are the 
most decisive : 

(a) The changed situation in the war * * *. 

(b) Economic discontent among the masses * * *. 

(c) The slow tempo of American military operations: A fact that has 
facilitated the growth of reaction in the United States (and in England, 
too) is the slow tempo of our armed forces in getting into full battle action 
in Europe. Had our Government, jointly with the British, launched a 
Second Front many months ago, as it could and should have done, undoubt- 
edly the whole aspect of the American political scene now would have been 
different. The reactionaries, however, after successfully blocking the Sec- 
ond Front up until now, have also been able to capitalize upon the conse- 
quent feeling in the country that our nation is not accomplishing what it 
should in the war * * *. 

The Communist Party joins wholeheartedly with all other win-the-war 
forces, for the opening of a second front, for the intensification of produc- 
tion, for the defeat of the Congressional reactionaries, for an active prose- 
cution of the war in every field. In order to meet these great tasks properly, 
our party must be built up and free itself of the present discrimination 
practiced against our members in some unions, in war industries, in the 
armed forces, etc. On the borders of our party stand tens and hundreds of 
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he] thousands of workers who are sympathetic with our militant line in support 
» be of the war. It is a patriotic duty to bring these workers into our party. 
> of In the present great struggle to checkmate the defeatists in Congress the 
e is Communist Party can and will be a vital force. (TC, 4/43: 301-803, 315) 
eo May—French underground groups merge. 
: — Rival French underground groups merged into the French 
usly Forces of the Interior (FFI), and thus became a “part of the 
sary regular French forces.” (E: 185) 
rees May—French National Council of the Resistance meets “clan- 
en destinely” in Paris. 
As a result, “Communists and pro-Communists received the 

‘ab- vice-presidency of the council and three out of fourteen seats in 

its leading committee.” Recognition of the fact that “the Commu- 
ent nists then formed about a quarter of French resistance forces” 

was demonstrated by this distribution of posts. (E: 184) 
Of- May—American Communists complain of failure to open “second 

front.” 

piel In a May Day Manifesto the American Communist Party 
anca declared : 
ffen- For in the coming weeks and months will be decided the crucial issues: 
setat Will America and Britain seize the present opportunity, made possible 
* by the historic struggles of the Red Army, to invade Western Europe now? 
ry Will American and Britain strike out now from our bases in England and 


Sahen: Africa this spring and join with the Soviet Union in a two-front war 
| against Hitler Germany? * * * 


Sp On this May Day, the American working people should launch a nation- 

: we wide drive for the opening of the Second Front. Labor and the people 

caer should resolve to deal Hitler his death blow in 1943, crushing him in the 

oad vise of a two-front coalition attack on the European continent, thereby 

hee shattering the entire Avis. (TC, 5/43 : 387, 388) 

lique June 8—Australian press criticizes Communists’ shifting war policy. 

Bes The Australian Communist Party’s Secretary General, J. B. 

aa Miles, had to make continuous explanations for the opposition of 

eler, the Communists to the war when it first broke out. On June 8, 

more the Sydney Morning Herald stated editorially : 

hout It suits the Communists to forget that Britain also put up a splendid— Hi 

> the and a solitary—fight at the time when they were opposing the so-called b. 
“imperialist” war. Their concern then was not for Australian welfare, & 
but for dutiful adherence to the Moscow Line. ' 

“er In reply, the Communist Review compared the war aims of 

ew Great Britain with those of Nazi Germany and stated: “To fight i 

ction splendidly does not make a cause just, otherwise the cause of the ¢ 

ed a azis would be just.” (E: 406, 407) 

row June 10—Comintern is officially “dissolved.” i 

| lec. Howe and Coser remarked in a discussion of the dissolution : 

onse- that it was 

mat it * * * a step, declared Stalin, which facilitated “the organization of all F 
freedom-loving nations against the common enemy—Hitlerism. It ex- bs 

oO te poses the lie of the Hitlerites that ‘Moscow’ allegedly intends to intervene i 

oaduc- in the life of other nations and to ‘Bolshevize’ them.” In terms of Real- ¢ 

ade 9 politik, this move was made primarily as a gesture of reassurance to the f 

ae = West at a time when the Russians were pressing hard for a Second Front. 

ve th ‘ That it did not mean the end of Moscow domination over the various Com- 

~ of munist parties only the most naive failed to see. (H-C: 424) 
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In this discussion of the Comintern’s dissolution, Ebon wrote: 


The disbanded Comintern had been tightly organized. Inevitably, it had 
also been rigid. With the Comintern dissolved, its leaders were neverthe- 
less anxious to preserve international Communist coordination. Otherwise, 
the use of national Communist parties as an integral part of Soviet foreign 
policy would have been jeopardized. But coordination remained assured | 
when old-time leaders, many of whom had spent the war years in Moscow, 
returned to their countries of origin. Among them were functionaries who 
had stood high in the Comintern hierarchy. Georgi Dimitrov, for eight 
years Comintern president, became premier of Bulgaria Palmiro Tog- 
liatti * * * returned to his Italian homeland. Klement Gottwald accom- 
panied the Czechoslovak government from Moscow to Prague, where he 
became its premier. Maurice Thorez arrived in Paris to resume his post 
as secretary-general of the French Communist Party. Wilhelm Pieck re- 
turned to the ruins of Berlin. Boleslaw Bierut assumed the leadership of 
the Polish government. Sanzo Nozaka ended two decades of exile from 
Japan. Otto Kuusinen became president of the newly created Karelo- 
Finnish Republic of the Soviet Union. Matyas Rakosi re-entered Buda- 

st * * * Li Li-san accompanied the Soviet Army into Manchuria. 
(E:16,17) 1140) 


The dissolution of the Communist International was the “final 
touch” applied to the so-called “united front” policy. Subse- 
quently, one by one, according to Ebon, the world Communist , 
movement 
discarded its various Internationals. The Communist International itself 
was one of the last to go. But, before it disappeared from the surface of 


world affairs, Communists had already gathered much experience in oper- 
ating in the absence of a clear-cut, rigid International. (E: 456, 457) 


However, according to Ebon, the “striking” similarities in 


policy, activities, and organizational methods that Communist parties dis- 
play in every part of the world point to the existence of an international 
synchronization machinery. 

When the Comintern was still functioning officially, it managed worldwide 
contacts through an International Liaison Section, the OMS (Otydel Mezh- 
dunarodnoi Svyazi) * * *. It is reasonable to suppose that OMS today 
functions as an adjunct to the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
that its carefully compiled files and its trained personnel were not discarded 
in 1948. The precision with which the Seventh Strategy of world commu- 
nism is being carried out permits the conclusion that the Comintern has 
ceased official existence while going underground. (FE: 456) 

June—Swiss Communists join Socialist group. 

Upon the “dissolution” of the Comintern, the central commit- 
tee of the Swiss Communist Party announced that it “was enter- 
ing the Swiss Socialist Federation.” It praised the “consistent 
socialist policy of unity” pursued by that organization. There- 
after, the Communists and Socialists group “acted as one.” 
(E: 197) 

June 18—Canadian Communists deny Comintern link. 

The Communists of Canada founded the Labor-Progressive 
Party which the Government refrained from banning. Tim 
Buck, Secretary General of the Communist Party, said in 
Toronto: 


Our first loyalty has been, is and will always be to the true national in- 
terests of our country—Canada. 
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With regard to the announced dissolution of the Comintern, 
Buck stated : 


The Communists in Canada, as in other countries, now stand without 
any international affiliations whatsoever. (E: 270) 


July 7—Japanese Communist leader, speaking from Communist 
Chinese capital at Yenan, makes “An Appeal to the Japanese 
People.” 

_ On the occasion of the sixth anniversary of the Sino-Japanese 
incident Nozaka, the Japanese Communist leader at Yenan, made 
“An Appeal to the Japanese People” in which he 


predicted the inevitable defeat of Japan, a defeat which he saw as a bless- 
ing in disguise—a rare opportunity for the “progressive forces” in Japan, 
led, of course, by the Communist Party. He called on the laboring people 
and especially on members of the proletarian parties, the trade-unions, and 
farm associations to rally under the banner of the Communist Party and to 
establish a “people’s government” : 

“My fellow countrymen! My fellow soldiers! The bugle for the advance 
has sounded. March! Raise the glorious banner of the people. Under 
this flag we shall fight and, if need be die!” (S-—L: 79) 


July 9—“Circular Telegram” issued from Yenan calls for “Unity 
in China’s War of Resistance.” 

On the occasion of the Sixth Anniversary of the “War of Re- 
sistance” a Circular Telegram was issued on July 9 by a mass 
meeting at Yenan, China, appealing for unity and opposition to 
civil war. The telegram reprinted in The Communist concluded : 


* * * We appeal for help from our countrymen, and all the anti-Japanese 
parties and groups to stop the civil war, and to realize the following de- 
mands. Our slogans are: 
1. Persist in the War of Resistance and oppose the civil war. 
2. Persist in the unity against splitting. 
3. Persist in the anti-Japanese national united front. 
4. Oppose the removal of troops from the river-defending positions for 
attack upon the Border Region. 
5. Demand that the Government withdraw the troops that are en- 
circling the Border Region and dispatch them to the anti-Japanese front. 
6. Demand that the Government punish the special service organizations 
that stir up the civil war. 
7. Demand that the Government chastise the thirty-three capitulating 
generals. 
8. Demand that the Government put the spy Wu Kai-hsien to trial. 
9. Support the Chinese Communist Party. 
i 10. Defend the anti-Japanese and democratic Border Region with our 
ves. 
11. Firmly realize the Three People’s Principles. 
12. Mobilize all the people to defend the Border Region, to defend North 
China and the whole of China. 
13. Down with Japanese imperialism and its hunting dogs the fifth 
columnists. 
14. Long live the liberation of the Chinese people! (TC, 1/44: 30) 


September—Swiss police discover “secret radio station” in Geneva. 
At 192 Rue de Florissant in Geneva the Swiss police discov- 
ered a “secret radio station” operated by Edmond Hamel. At 8 
Rue Henri Mussard in Geneva they found a “similar transmitter” 
operated by Margareta Bolli. According to the Swiss police both 
were “convinced Communists” who acted under instructions from 
Alexander Rado, 
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a Hungarian national described in the government report of 1946 as “‘be- 
yond doubt” the “chief of a Soviet Russian espionage organization in 
Switzerland” and “an important Comintern agent.” From April 1941, to 
September, 1943, Rado spent more than 300,000 Swiss francs for the es- 
pionage organization. (E: 197) 

September 3—Allied forces cross Straits of Messina and invade 
outhern Italy. (1: 1159) 

September 9—Italy surrenders to Allies. (LL: 1141) 

October—Korean Party Congress is established. 

The Independence Party, which had been led by Syngman 
Rhee and Kim Koo, and the Communists along with some smaller 
Pe ab formed a Korean Party Congress at Chungking. 

: 355) 
October 16—American Young Communist League is dissolved. 

At a New York meeting the United States Young Communist 
League dissolved itself and resolved immediately to establish a 
new association that would “broaden the base of leadership” by 
including non-Communist youth. On the next day the AYD, 
the American Youth for Democracy, was formed and the lead- 
ers of the Young Communist League became its “permanent” 
officers. According to the New York Daily Worker, the Ameri- 
can Youth for Democracy was “a mass, advanced anti-fascist 
youth organization in which the Communists play a leading role.” 
(E: 457, 458) 

November 6—Stalin makes statement regarding Soviet wartime and 
postwar plans. 

In a speech commemorating the 25th anniversary of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution, Stalin declared : 


Together with our allies we shall have to: 

1) liberate the peoples of Europe from the fascist invaders and help 
them reconstitute their national states, dismembered by the fascist en- 
slavers—the peoples of France, Belgium, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Greece and other states, which are under the German yoke, must again 
become free and independent ; 

2) give the liberated peoples of Europe the full right and freedom to 
decide for themselves the question of their form of government; 

8) take measures to inflict severe punishment and retribution for all 
the crimes they committed on all the fascist criminals, who are responsible 
for the present war and the suffering of the peoples ; 

4) establish such an order in Europe that would completely exclude the 
possibility of new aggression on the part of Germany ; 

5) create long-term economic, political, and cultural collaboration among 
the nations of Europe, based on mutual trust and mutual aid, for the pur- 
vere of rehabilitating the economies and cultures destroyed by the Germans. 
(SWO: 300) 


November 28—January 12—Allied leaders meet at Teheran. 

President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Marshal 
Stalin met at Teheran, Iran, and after a series of talks announced 
that they had concerted the Allied war plans and reached com- 

lete agreement on the scope and timing of military operations. 

Tn a declaration issued on December 1, they pledged economic aid 

to Iran during and after the war. It was also agreed that during 

this period Soviet troops would guard the area north of Teheran, 
while British forces occupied southern Iran, and some American 
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units patroled supply routes. At the same time) Allied leaders, 
excluding Stalin, conferred on the Far Eastern war. In the 
Cairo Declaration of December 1, President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill, and Chiang K’ai-shek, announced their deter- 
mination to defeat Japan. (L: 1141) 
December—Polish Communists assist in creating National Council of 
the Homeland. 

At a secret meeting of representatives from the Polish Workers’ 
Party and the Polish Workers’ Socialist Party a provisional 
“neople’s parliament” called the National Council of the Home- 
land (K. R. N.) was created. In the early part of 1944 repre- 
sentatives of this group reached Moscow. (HS-W: 115) 

December 12—Earl Browder, American Communist. leader, hails 
Teheran Conference as “History’s Greatest Turning Point” in Con- 
necticut speech. (TC, 1/44: al 

December 12—Benes signs Czechoslovak-Soviet treaty in Moscow. 

President Edvard Benes signed a Czechoslovak-Soviet treaty 
of friendship, mutual assistance, and postwar cooperation. In 
addition the Czechoslovak President inspected the First Czecho- 
slovak Army Corps which in cooperation with the Red Army 
fought the Germans. (E: 62) 

December 14—/avestia hails Teheran decisions. 

In an editorial /zvestia praised the Teheran decisions as being 
a — to mankind of a “durable peace.” The editorial con- 
cluded: 


The declaration of the leaders of the three Allied Powers will have a 
tremendous positive influence on the future of mankind. The decisions 
which the Soviet people see signed by their great leader will be received 
with unbounded satisfaction and will be supported by the peoples of the 
U.S. S. R. with all their will and efforts. 

These decisions will be hailed with great satisfaction by the freedom- 
loving peoples of the whole world. These decisions carried out in practice 
will bring mankind liberation from Hitlerite tyranny and will give them 
long years of durable peace. (TOC, 1/44: 12) 


1944 


1944—Indian Communists are “isolated and discredited.” 
By the year 1944 the Indian Communist Party, both nationally 
and internationally, was 


isolated and discredited. Their efforts to destroy the influence of Gandhi 
and of the Congress leaders since August 1942 had completely failed. 
Their approaches to Jinnah and the Musilm League had met with open 
and insulting rebuffs in spite of their acceptance of Pakistan * * *, They 
had lost support both among the peasants and the industrial workers. 
Their only influence was. among upper class “intellectuals” with whom it 
was fashionable to be communists, because of Russian military successes. 
Perhaps also, in pursuance of current Russian foreign policy, they had 
received instructions to liquidate their Party and to smuggle themselves 
back into the Congress, on the model of the American Communists who 
had then been instructed to follow the Browder Line. (M: 85) 
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1944—Danish Communists oppose Nazi occupation. 

Although Aksel Larsen, the leading Communist of Denmark, 
was imprisoned by the Germans, other Communists were “prom- 
inent” in the Danish resistance movement, 
which in the summer of 1944 even engineered an anti-Nazi general strike 
in Copenhagen and forced important concessions from the German occupa- 
tion authorities. (E: 213) 

1944—Grau makes deal with Cuban Communists. 

Ramon Grau San Martin became president of Cuba as a result 
of the elections of 1944, although he did not receive a clear-cut 
parliamentary majority. Bearing in mind the 
strikes and violence that previous administrations had faced, Grau made 
a deal with the Communists. It was a realistic, even cynical, deal. Both 


sides gained much from it. Grau had relative labor peace, and the Com- 
munists had a chance to strengthen their position as members of the gov- 


erning coalition. 

When Juan Marinello served as vice-president of the Senate in 
the Grau cabinet, Blas Roca headed the Communist Party while 
Lazaro Pena represented the “party’s interest” in the Confedera- 
tion of Labor, “of which he is secretary-general.” (E: 298) 

1944—American Communist membership reaches 80,000. 

Party membership rose rapidly during the war years, approxi- 
mately doubling from 1941 to 1944 and reaching 80,000 by mid- 
1944. (H-C: 419) 

1944—Cuban Communists number 124,619. (E: 297) 
1944—Bulgarian Communist leader enters Bulgaria. 

Tsola Dragoitcheva, the “first top-flight Communist” to enter 
Bulgaria, was parachuted into her homeland for the purpose of 
organizing “an anti-Nazi party coalition, the Fatherland Front.” 
This coalition, existing since 1942, took on definite form after 
the arrival of Mrs. Dragoitcheva. 

Although the actual date of her descent into Bulgaria is not 
(eo it is said that it occurred during the early part of 1944. 

: 95) 
1944—Costa Rican Communists win seats in Parliament. 

In the elections of 1944 the Costa Rican Communists suc- 
ceeded in winning 4 of the total 45 seats in the Costa Rican 
Parliament. Secretary General of the Party, Manuel Mora 
Valverde, pushed labor legislation and social-security measures in 
parliamentary sessions. aka 310) 

1944—Korean Communists form Korean People’s Emancipation 


League. 

The Korean Party Congress, a coalition of the Independence 
Party, the Communists and smaller parties, was short-lived. 
The Korean Communists, leaving Chungking, went to Yenan, 
the capital of Communist China, where they collaborated with 
the Chinese Communist Party and the Communist-inspired Japa- 
nese People’s Emancipation League. Late in 1944 the Korean 
Communists established the Korean People’s Emancipation 
League. In addition they founded a “workers’ and peasants’ 
school.” (E:356) 
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1944—Mao Tse-tung’s ideological allegiance is unchanged. 

Mao Tse-tung “did not waver in his ideological allegiance” 
after the outbreak of World War II. In his book entitled 
China’s New Democracy, published by the American Communist 
Party in 1944, Mao said: 

The world now depends on communism for its salvation, and so does 
China. (E: 373) 

1944—-Communists gain in Sweden. 

Led by an ex-glass blower named Sven Linderot, the Swedish 
Communist Party gained 15 seats out of a total of 230 seats in 
the Parliament. In the 1940 elections the Communists pollea 
100,000 votes; while in 1944 they tripled “their popular support” 
by 318,000. 

e Communist Party made “very little headway” in Sweden. 
In general, the Communists 
find it difficult to make headway in a nation where key public utilities and 
some industries have been government-owned for decades. Although only 
5 per cent of the industrial workers are government-employed, Sweden has 
known state-owned railroads, telephone and telegraph, as well as municipal- 
ly owned power plants for more than half a century. State monopolies on 
tobacco and liquor date from World WarlI. (E: 206, 207) 
1944—Communist Party of Eritrea is founded. 
_ The Communist Party of Eritrea, Italy’s oldest colony located 
in East Africa, was founded in 1944. The Eritrean Party has 
been called the smallest and the “youngest Communist Party 
in the world.” (E: 426) 
1944—Norwegian Communists and Socialists sign informal agreement 
of future cooperation at Grini concentration camp. (E: 209) 
January—Japanese Communist leader at Yenan plans for postwar 
activity. 

At Yenan, Nozaka created a preparatory committee of leaders 
of the Anti-war League to make plans for the establishment of 
a Japanese Emancipation League. This organization 
was to work for the political and economic emancipation of the Japanese 
working classes to be carried out with the help of the Allied military forces. 
Nozaka visualized a worldwide organization capable of uniting the more 
than five hundred thousand Overseas Japanese and ready to lend support 
to “democratic elements” within Japan. (S-L: 79, 80) 

January 11—American Communists propose to alter form of party 
organization. 

The National Committee of the Communist Party unanimously 
adopted the following recommendation, according to Earl 
Browder : 

In the interest of national unity and to enable the communists to func- 
tion most effectively in the changed political conditions and to make still 
greater contribution towards winning the war and securing a durable peace, 


that the American communists should renounce the aim of partisan advance- 
ment and the Party form of organization. (BG: 359) 
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February—American Communist leader states changing name of 


not alter objectives. 
riting in 7’he Communist, Eugene Dennis discussed the pro- 
posed dissolution of the CPUSA: 


* * * we Communists will be called upon to multiply our mass work, 
including during the elections, in collaboration with the other sectors of 
national unity, with all win-the-war forces, especially with the trade unions. 
This will not only require the most active participation of the Communists 
in labor’s political organizations and campaigns, it will also necessitate a 
great strengthening and expansion of our independent, Communist political 
activity. It will especially require that we vastly improve and multiply our 
mmass agitation and propaganda, our Communist political-education mass 
work, nationally and on a local scale. It will further require that we 
bring about a radical improvement in the Marxist-Leninist training and 
development of all party personnel and members, particularly of our trade 
union cadres, so that we will be better equipped, theoretically and prac- 
tically, to meet our great responsibilities, to solve the complex strategic 
and tactical problems of the new historical period we are entering. 

Finally, it is clear that whatever changes we may make in our party’s 
hame and electoral status, the fundamental objective and characteristics 
of our party will remain. For, irrespective of name, we are and shall 
continue to be an American working class political organization, guided 
by the science of Marxism-Leninism. And because of this, now and on 
the morrow, we shall be in the vanguard, defending and promoting, at all 
times, the vital interests and welfare of the working class and of our 
nation and people. (TC, 2/44: 121) 


March—EAM creates provisional government in Greece. 


EAM, the Communist-dominated Greek National Liberation 
Front, created a provisional government to rival the Greek exile 
overnment at Cairo. Called PEEA (Political Committee of 
ational Liberation) the provisional government resembled the 
civil authority Tito’s partisans had established and also the Polish 
Committee of National Liberation. 

An agreement concluded at Lebanon resulted in the adoption 
of a “national charter” providing for the entry of EAM ministers 
into the Greek cabinet. It provided also for the “unification of 
all guerrilla armies inside Greece, for centralized planning, and 
for the distribution of military supplies.” E headquarters 
in Greece, however, refused to ratify the Lebanon agreement and 

resented “new demands.” (E: 143) 


May—Albanian Committee of National Liberation is formed. 


: 133) 


May—Nicole, Swiss Communist leader, reasserts aim. 


On May Day Leon Nicole said in Geneva: “Our organization 
has changed with the dissolution of the Comintern, but our idea 
has not changed, but has on the contrary been fortified.” (E:197 ) 


May—American Communist leader criticizes “Enemies of Teheran. 


Writing in The Communist, Bob Thompson stated in a review 
of the progress of the war: 


A considerable effort is under way to sharpen up the attack on the basic 
propositions of the Teheran Conference and to undermine public confidence 
in Government war policy. Directing this effort are powerful pro-fascist 
forces whose resources include the active support or befuddled neutrality 
of the bulk of the press * * *. 
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An important part in the stepped-up activities of the pro-fascists is being 
played by openly treasonous movements such as “Peace Now” * * *. 

Teheran represented the culminating point in the process of abandonment 
of the concept of a prolonged war of attrition and the adoption of a new 
outlook corresponding to real relationships of forces and actual strategic 
possibilities. The principal elements of this concept are: Full coalition 
warfare; a correct evaluation of the offensive powers of the Red Army and 
its ability to smash all German efforts to stabilize the Eastern Front; 
the launching of an all-out, crushing Anglo-American invasion of Europe 
from the West timed to merge with the present mounting Red Army 
offensive * * *, 

This represents no small change in our country’s military policy and 
strategic outlook. Bringing a full understanding of it to the American 
people and arousing their enthusiastic support for it is no simple over- 
night proposition. It is an especially difficult and important job, because 
a large section of the press is systematically attempting to obscure for 
the American people the actual military situation * * *. 

By their continued activities around the question of the Second front, 
the defeatists aim for three things: 

First: they continue in their hopes to pressure our leaders into a delay, 
even if for only a matter of days, in launching the assault. 

Second: They hope to pressure our leaders into curtailing the “scope” 
of the assault * * *. 

Third: They hope to convince large sections of the American people 
that the opening of the Second Front is unsound strategy and that “Soviet 
demands have pressured Roosevelt” into it * * *. (TC, 5/44: 425, 
428, 429) 


May 20-22—American Communists hold tenth convention and dis- 
solve party. 

he American Communist Party, at its tenth convention in 

May 1944, voted to dissolve itself, and “immediately thereafter” 

the body reconstituted itself as the Communist Political Asso- 


ciation. Howe and Coser observed: 


* * * With one significant exception, the leadership remained unchanged. 
William Z. Foster was dropped as, national chairman, and Browder took 
over under the more “American” title of president. 

The CPA now called itself “a non-partisan association of Americans” 
which ‘adheres to the principles of scientific sccialism,”’ but which did not 
necessarily compete with political parties. (H-C: 428, 429) 


Asa Communist Political Association, 


they could function more efficiently, especially in penetrating and controlling 
other political parties. They did not join any party as a group; individual 
Communists were at liberty to register under any party. Their duty was 
to “choose the best candidates from among those put forward by all parties.” 
(O-W : 261) 
June 4—Anglo-American forces enter Rome. (L: 1162) 
June 6—Allied Expeditionary Forces invade Normandy. (L: 1142) 
June 6—American Communists issue manifesto on invasion of Europe. 
On the occasion of the invasion of Europe the National Com- 
mittee of the American Communist Political Association issued 
a manifesto entitled “Back The Attack! Everything For Vic- 
tory!” which stated : 
D-Day is here. The hour of decision, the great day of liberation, has 
struck * * *, 
The great invasion of France, together with the Red Army’s blows from 


the East, will shorten the war. It will hasten the doom of the Hitler- 
ites * * *, 
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America must go on sentry duty against the enemy within—against 
those who would exploit the lives and sacrifices of our men in order to try 
and compel a negotiated peace. 

America knows the ugly face of this enemy; it is the Hearst-McCormick- 
Patterson Axis. It is their counterparts in Congress like the unspeakable 
Nyes and Wheelers, and their accomplices throughout the nation, like Ger- 
ald L. K. Smith, Coughlin, Norman Thomas and the Trotskyites. They 
have labored with might and main, conspired endlessly to prevent this as- 
sault upon the Continent; they have sought to undermine the Teheran 
agreement of the Allies. America has suffered their plottings, their con- 
spiracies, all too long. All defeatists and seditionists must be suppressed. 
Their place is behind bars; theirs must be a traitor’s fate * * *. 

And we Communists, side by side with all patriots, pledge our strength, 
our lives, for victory. We stand in salute to our brothers at the firing 
lines, saying to them “We shall give everything for victory over Hitlerism, 
and its Japanese accomplices. We shall give everything for freedom, peace 
and progress.” 

This is what D-Day demands of every American. This is our pledge. 
(TC, 7/44: 579, 580) 


July—Polish Lublin Committee is established. 

Representatives of the National Council of the Homeland 
which was made up of members of the Polish Workers’ Party 
and the Polish Workers’ Socialist Party and other representa- 
tives from the Union of Polish Patriots created the “Lublin Com- 
mittee” which “eventually became the government of Poland.” 
(HS-W: 115) 

July—Pishevari, Iranian Communist, is elected to Parliament. 

Jaafar Pishevari, a “Comintern veteran,” was elected to the 
Iranian Parliament as a candidate from Azerbaijan. The Four- 
teenth Parliament, however, 
refused to admit him, charging that his connection with earlier military 


insurrections and his long residence and political activity in Russia dis- 
qualified him as a representative of the Iranian people. (E: 415) 


August—Macedonian National Front expresses aims regarding 
Bulgaria. 
n an expression of its immediate aims concerning Bulgaria 
the Macedonian National Front stated: 

The strengthening of cultural links with Pirin [Bulgarian] Macedonia 
and the promotion of the national development of our people in that area 
will make possible the ardent desire of the people of Pirin and Yugoslav 
Macedonia that, through fraternal understanding of Fatherland Front 
Bulgaria and the Federative People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, Pirin should 
be united with the Macedonian Republic. (E: 126, 127) 

August—Soviet forces reach borders of East Prussia and invade 
Poland and Rumania. (LL: 1154) 

August 1-October 3—Warsaw uprising kills off “flower of the Polish 
resistance movement.” 

The climax of the Polish resistance was the battle for Warsaw. 
Just as Paris rose before the arrival of the American and British 
forces and freed itself from the Germans, so Warsaw rose as the 
Red Army appnnecher. But there the resemblance ended. The 
Red Army not help the Poles, and after sixty-three days of 


heroic resistance, Warsaw surrendered to the Germans on 
October 3. (HS-—-W: 115, 117) 
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August 24—Rumanian Government surrenders. 1154) 
September—British and American representatives negotiate with 
reek EAM representatives at Caserta, Italy. 

At a meeting in Caserta, Italy, American and British represent- 
atives negotiated with EAM representatives. The Allies, con- 
ceding further to EAM demands, agreed “to denounce the Ger- 
nua collaborationist Greek Security Battalions.” 

143 
Se — 9—Fatherland Front Government is established in 
ulgaria. 

A coalition of Communists, Peasants, Social Democrats, and 
representatives of the “Zveno” group, established the Fatherland 
Front Government. This replaced the government established by 
Premier Konstantin Muraviev, a “moderate” government which 
had attempted to place ere ody on the side of the Allied powers. 
In accordance with established practice among the Communists, 
the portfolios for the ministries of justice and interior were given 
to Communists. Anton Yugov, the Minister of Interior, 

a fiery Communist underground worker, came out of hiding to organize a 
militia corps. While Yugov formed youthful partisans into armed quasi- 
police forces, Tsola Dragoitcheva prepared the trials of so-called “war 
criminals.” Official Bulgarian documents show that only a relatively small 
part of the 11,000 accused men and women fell into the category of “war 
criminals,” as it was generally accepted by the United Nations. Among 
those sentenced and executed were regents, cabinet ministers, and members 
of the National Assembly. Some of them doubtless were pro-Nazi collabo- 
rators. But there appeared to be a great many others whose only offense 
was the possibility that they might become rallying points of an anti- 
Communist opposition. (E: 95, 96) 

Se oo 12—American First Army crosses German frontier. 

: 1163 

September “Soviet forces enter Sofia eight days after Bulgarian 
overnment asks for armistice. (I: 1154 

October—Albania’s Communist leader Hoxha, aided by Tito, seizes 

Tirana from Germans. (E: 133) 

October 11—Tannu Tuva is absorbed by Soviet Union. 

Tannu Tuva, a central Asiatic area, was incorporated into the 
Soviet Union as an Autonomous oer The area was governed 
by. S. t= Toka, Secretary General of the local Communist Party. 
(E: 378 

Labor Party holds first party congress at 
urich, 

Although some illegal Communist activities continued through- 
out 1944, they subsided in 1945. In the meantime, Communist 
activities were “channeled into the newly founded Swiss Labor 
Party,” which held its first party congress in October. (E: 197) 

October 19—American forces invade Philippines. (L: 1169) 

October 21-22—United States Navy defeats 5 apanese in Second Bat- 
tle of Philippine Sea. (L:1169) 

October 21—Coalition cabinet, including Communists, rules Iceland. 

The “powerful” Conservative Party, supported by “influential 
commercial and fishing interests,” joined with the Communists 
and Social Democrats in a coalition cabinet. Each party was 
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allotted two ministries. Communist secretary vig ge Bjar- 

nason, received the portfolio of education, while Aki Jakobsson, 

another Communist, became minister of fisheries and trade. 

_ The coalition lasted two years and was ultimately split on the 

issue of granting the United States the right to continue its 

air field at Keflavik, Iceland. (E:217) | 
November—American Communist leader reviews Presidential elec- 

tion. 

In an article entitled “Dewey and Teheran” William Z. Foster 
stated : 

The central issue in this vital election, therefore, is whether, under a 
Roosevelt Administration and in the spirit of the Teheran agreement, the 
United States shall cooperate loyally with Great Britain, the U. S. 8S. R., 
China and the rest of the United Nations to win the war, to smash fascism, 
to set up an effective post-war world organization for maintaining peace, 
and to begin a systematic economic reconstruction of the world, or whether, 
under a Dewey Administration, our country shall begin a will-o’-the-wisp 
imperialist adventure for American world supremacy that could lead only 
to national and international disaster. Earl Browder long ago correctly 
stated that the main issue of the election is for or against Teheran * * *. 

Victory for Roosevelt must be decisive. Roosevelt requires a solid 
Congressional majority to back him up. Otherwise, we shall run the grave 
danger of having the deplorable situation where the combined Republican- 
Southern Tory Democrat forces will be able to sabotage and prevent the 
carrying through of the progressive economic and political measures im- 
peratively necessary to meet the world’s gigantic problems. The Dewey- 
Hoover-Taft-McCormick-Hearst-Smith imperialists must be overwhelmed 
and routed. (TO, 11/44: 1001, 1014) 

November 4—Communists and their sympathizers effect “reshuftle” 
in Rumanian cabinet. (E: 89) 
November 28—Thorez returns to France. _ 

It is not known at what point during the war Thorez went to 
Moscow. However, upon his return to France the local Commu- 
nists “put him on their party’s ballot.” The prison sentence and 
loss of French citizenship previously imposed upon Thorez in 
absentia were wiped out by the general amnesty. (E: 185) 
(NYT, 11/29/44: 9 

December—Subasitch-Tito is signed. 

Yugoslav premier, Dr. Ivan Subasitch, went to Belgrade 
from London where he signed a pact with Tito. By the terms of 
the agreement a coalition cabinet was “quickly” formed. ‘Tito be- 
came premier and defense minister. Dr. Milan Grol and Edvard 
Kardelj were named deputy premiers, while Subasitch became 
foreign minister, (KE: 122) 

December—Communists attack and voice criticism of Radescu Cab- 
inet in Rumania. 

General Nicolas Radescu succeeded Constantin Sanatescu after 
the latter resigned as premier. An army man, representing a coali- 
tion government composed of the National Peasant Party, the Na- 
tional Liberal Party, and the National Democratic Front (Com- 
munists, Social Democrats, and Plowmen’s Front), Radescu was 
attacked by the National Democratic Front in a campaign “spear- 
headed by the Moscow radio.” In Rumania itself demonstrations 
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were staged some of which led to violence. Behind this anti- 
Radescu campaign were the Communists. (E: 89) 
December 1—Resignation of six EAM cabinet ministers in Greece is 
followed by violence. _ 

When Greece was liberated, the Athens Government ordered 
EAM “to disband and to surrender its arms.” In a countermove 
EAM demanded the demobilization of the government’s Moun- 
tain Brigade, a force organized in the Middle East which had 
fought in North Africa and Italy. On the grounds that the Bri- 

ade was “part of the United Nations armies and was needed to 

orm the nucleus of a new nonpolitical national army,” the Gov- 
ernment refused. Hence, six EAM cabinet members resigned. 

Violence broke out which compelled British intervention. Civil 
war enveloped Greece. (E: 1438, 144) 

December 83—EAM proclaims general strike in Greece. 

Greek police “clashed violently” with EAM supporters who 
were holding a “protest demonstration” in Athens which resulted 
in the death of 29 persons and injury to 140. Thereafter, 

EAM proclaimed a general strike throughout Greece. This was the be- 
ginning of bloody and tragic warfare, which pitted British troops against 
armed Greek civilians. It was an ugly business. British tanks and even 
airplanes were used to quell the Communist-led EAM-ELAS units. The 
forces of Lieutenant General Ronald M. Scobie required several days to 
subdue their opponents. No matter what the extenuating over-all political 
considerations may have been, the whole thing looked very bad to many ob- 
servers on the scene. EAM gave no quarter, and it received none. (EH: 143, 
144) 

December 15—American Communist leader demands National Libera- 

tion Front build “democracy” in Greece. 

Writing in Political Affairs in an article entitled “The Crisis is 
in Britain—Not Only in Greece,” Eugene Dennis concluded : 

Let the Greek national liberation forces [EAM and ELAS] as well as 
those of Belgium, Italy and the other liberated nations, reconstruct their 
ravished lands and their way of life, freely, upon democratic founda- 
tions! Let the unity and fighting strength of all the United Nations be 
welded further to speed and complete the destruction of the common 
enemy—fascism! (PA, 1/45: 19) 

December 31—Beirut, Polish Communist leader, establishes Polish 
Committee of National Liberation. yeta 

During the period 1941 to 1943 Beirut maintained “contact 
with the Soviet Union” and organized the Polish Workers Party 
which functioned “as the party of Communists in Poland.” Ne- 
gotiations between the Communists and Socialists were concluded 
with the formation of a “united front” coalition in which left- 
wing Socialists participated. Joseph Cyrankiewicz, “Poland’s 
leading Socialist,” “made his peace with the Communists.” Zyg- 
munt Zulawski, another “leading Socialist,” resisted the Commu- 
nists and established the opposition party of Independent Social- 


ists. 

The Polish Committee of National Liberation was founded at 
Lublin by Beirut, thus laying the foundation for the Communist 
postwar control of Poland. : 54, 55) 
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1945-1948—Seton-Watson describes pattern of Communist “seizure 
of power” in Eastern Europe. 
According to Seton- Vatson the following pattern emerged in 
the Communist seizure of power in Eastern Europe: 


The first stage was the genuine coalition. Several political parties, dif- 
fering in social basis, ideology and long-term programme, and possessing 
each its own party organisation, combined on a common short-term pro- 
gramme, which nominally included a purge of fascists, fairly radical social 
reforms, political freedom and a foreign policy friendly to both the 
U. 8. 8. R. and the Western Powers. Real freedom of speech and meeting 
existed, and there was little political censorship except on one subject— 
the U.S. S. R. Not only might Soviet policy not to be criticised, but it was 
hardly possible to write anything about any aspect of Russia which did 
not coincide with the official Soviet line. But this seemed a small price 
to pay. Apart from this, a wide variety of opinions, representing various 
political views and social categories, could be freely expressed. Neverthe- 
less already during the first stage the communists seized control of most 
of the “levers of power’—in particular the security police, the army gen- 
eral staff and the publicity machine. The first stage lasted only a short 
time in Rumania and Bulgaria. The forced resignation of Dr. G. M. 
Dimitrov from the secretaryship of the Agrarian Union in January 1945 
was the decisive moment in Bulgaria. The practical breakdown of the 
first stage became clear when the Agrarian and Social Democrat Parties 
were “captured” by communist nominees in May, and was formally com- 
pleted by the resignation of Petkov and his colleagues in August. In 
Rumania the change came suddenly in March 1945, when Vyshinski forced 
King Michael to give power to Groza’s “National Democratic Front” 
government. Hungary passed more slowly out of the first stage. The 
decisive crisis was the arrest by the Soviet authorities of Bela Kovacs in 
February 1947, and the transition was completed when Nagy was replaced 
as premier by Dinnyes four months later. Czechoslovakia remained in 
the first stage up to Gottwald’s “February (police-) revolution” of 1948. 

The second stage may be described as the bogus coalition. The govern- 
ments still contain non-communist parties, but these are represented by 
men chosen no longer by the party membership but by the communists. The 
essential feature of this stage is that the peasant parties, and any bourgeois 
parties who may have been tolerated at the beginning, are driven into 
opposition. In this stage opposition is still tolerated, but becomes increas- 
ingly difficult, Opposition newspapers may be published, but their distri- 
bution becomes dangerous in the capital and almost impossible outside 
it. Censorship is exercised not only by the government but also by the 
communist-controlled printers’ trade unions, which “indignantly refuse 
fi to print reactionary calumnies against the people’s authorities.” Opposi- 
“2 tion meetings are broken up by lorryloads of communist toughs, while 
3 the police “objectively” take no action agaimst aggressors or aggressed. 
In Poland this stage existed from the “liberation” onwards, though it 
was only formally established in the summer of 1946 when Mikolajczyk 
formally left the government of which he had been no more than a formal 
member. It came to an end in the autumn of 1947. In Bulgaria and 
Rumania it lasted from the spring of 1945 to the autumn of 1947. The 
introduction into the Groza government of one representative each of 
the two main opposition parties, as a result of the Moscow conference of 
December 1945, made no difference, as these men were not consulted by 
their cabinet “colleagues” and wielded no power. In Hungary the second 
stage lasted for about a year (spring 1947 to spring 1948), and was not 
finally liquidated until the arrest of Cardinal Mindszenty and dissolution 
of Barankovics’ Catholic Party at the end of 1948. Ozechoslovakia in 
1948 leaped almost directly from the first to the third stage, for after the 
“February (police-) revolution” no opposition was tolerated. 

The third stage is the “monolithic” regime. There is a single communist- 
managed “front”, with one hierarchy, one centralised discipline and one 
organisation. An important feature of this stage is the enforced fusion 
of the well-purged social democrats with the communists in a United 
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Workers’ Party. This is of course more important in the three Central 
European countries, where social democracy has a strong tradition, than in 
the four southeastern countries, where it has not. In Rumania and Bul- 
garia the social democrats played a minor but not insignificant part be- 
tween “liberation” and absorption: in Yugoslavia and Albania they did 
not appear at all. In the third stage all open opposition is suppressed, 
and its leaders either escape abroad or are arrested as “spies of the 
Western imperialists” and either executed or sentenced to long prison 
terms. This third stage was established in Yugoslavia and Albania already 
in 1945: in the other countries its preparation was pushed rapidly ahead 
after the foundation of the Cominform, and it was completed by the end 
of 1948. The main landmarks in this stage were the trials of Petkov 
and Maniu and the flight of Mikolajezyk (all in the autumn of 1947): 
the purge of the Hungarian Social Democrat Party (March 1948) and 
the liquidation of “bourgeois democracy” by Gottwald’s police. The most 
eloquent and tragic symbols of the change are the deaths of Jan Masaryk 
and Eduard Benes. (HS-W: 169-171) 


1945—Hoxha regime “reforms” Albania. 


Under the Hoxha regime land reform had placed a maximum 
ceiling of 75 acres on agrarian property. Industry, banking, 
trade, stores, motion-picture houses, publications, and restaurants 
fell under the “sweeping” nationalization decrees. The ma- 
jority of Albanians 


accepted Communist reform on a purely emotional basis. Anti-bey senti- 
ment, rather than understanding of Marxist doctrines and class struggle, 
brought Hoxha mass support. Albania’s overwhelming agricultural popu- 
lation had hoped that nationalization of large estates would quickly re- 
sult in economic betterment. Judging the success or failure of the Tirana 
regime on the basis of their individual experience, Albanian peasants 
could hardly be satisfied with their new rulers. Although it was generally 
agreed that land reforms in feudal Albania had been long overdue, there 
was criticism of the way in which nationalization and the parceling out 
of land were undertaken * * *. Even Hoxha’s followers have grown at 
least somewhat disillusioned. His summary executions and half-completed, 
overquick reforms have even been. called “ ‘Trotskyite’ by some of Hoxha’s 
Communist critics.”” * * * Dissatisfaction with the Hoxha regime has fun- 
damental economic reasons, which in turn stem from Albania’s strategic 
political role. Military expenditures have been so enormous as to rule 
out early economic recovery. (E: 134, 135) 


1945—Elections in Finland gave Finnish Communists a minority rep- 
resentation in parliament. 


In the elections held in 1945 the new “Communist controlled” 
Popular Democratic Party was placed in a parliamentary mi- 
nority. Made up of Communists and the “left wing of the Social 
Democratic Party,” the Popular Democratic Party received only 
51 of the 200 seats in the Finnish Parliament. Among the 
other parties, the Social Democrats won 52 seats; the Conserva- 
tive, evetinnn, Swedish Peoples parties, and the Liberals won 
a total of 97 seats. 

The elections revealed that 


the majority of Finns do not believe that their nation is ripe for com- 
munism. This has been a source of disappointment to the Finnish Com- 
munists. Notably Herta Kuusinen-Leino has poured all her energy into 
agitation for communism, speaking throughout the nation, visiting the 
Soviet Union from time to time, and warning eloquently against the dan- 
ger from pro-Nazi remnants among university students and inside non- 
Communist parties. 
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* * * But the fact remains that, even in areas where Soviet power is 
supreme, communism has adopted varying forms * * *. As long as a 
non-Communist government seems more effective to the interest of Russia, 
such a government will remain in power. Meanwhile, as all Finns know, 
their country is on its good behavior. (BE: 49, 50) 

ae Party membership in Austria numbers 25,000. 
E:75 
1945. Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League is founded in Burma. 

At the time of the liberation of Burma the Anti-Fascist Peo- 
ple’s Freedom League, a “nationalist coalition,” was founded as 
a result of a merger between Aung San’s army and the Commu- 
nist-led anti-Fascist organization. Than Tun, a leading Com- 
munist, became secretary general, while Aung San became presi- 
dent. One objective of the League was to establish a nationwide 
administration. Some 3,000 party members in the League were 
“definitely Communists,” while hundreds of thousands of others 
were affiliated with it. (E:398) 

1945—French Communists cooperate in French reconstruction. 

During the years 1945 and 1946 the Communists “gained re- 
spect” by “cooperating” in the reconstruction of France. They 
“ruled out” strikes, and were able to do so “through control of the 

werful French union organization, the Confederation Generale 

u Travail (CGT).” On the executive committee of the CGT 
were six Communists, six Socialists, and one member of the Radi- 
cal Socialist Party. Konni Zilliacus, member of the British 
Labor Party and “advocate of close cooperation with the Com- 
munists,” stated that “the real control of the CGT is about eighty- 
five per cent Communist.” (E: 171) 
1945—Yenan becomes center of Korean Communist activity. 

Yenan, the capital of Communist China, became the center of 
Korean Communist activity. The Korean People’s Emancipa- 
tion League with its membership of two thousand engaged in 

errilla activities in Japanese-occupied Korea. When Moscow 

enounced the Soviet-Japanese neutrality pact in the spring of 
1945, the Yenan Koreans urged Koreans everywhere to form a 
“united front of all parties” against the Japanese. (E: 356) 
1945—Dutch Communists press for new ties with Indonesia. 

Paul de Groot, a Dutch Communist leader, said that “the ties 
between the Netherlands East Indies and Holland must remain 
intact, although the colonial relationship should be altered.” He 
advanced the proposal that Indonesia would be “linked to Hol- 
land by a common allegiance to the Crown but would possess 
its own parliamentary political status.” This plan fell into the 
general pattern that was agreed upon for the establishment of 
the Republic of Indonesia in late 1946. The majority of the 
Netherlands Parliament, including the Communists, voted for 
this arrangement. (E: 202) 

1945—Communist Party membership in Sweden reaches “all-time 
high” of 35,000 members. (E: 208) 

1945—Peruvian Communist Party is legalized as Socialist Vanguard 
Party. (E:329) 
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January—Soviet Union recognizes Lublin Committee as Provisional 

Government of Poland established on December 31, 1944. 
(HS-W : 157) 

— 11—Greek civil war ends. 

he Greek civil war ended in a truce which was concluded 

between the British and the “leftist factions” who opposed Brit- 

ish intervention. After six weeks of battle, the damage to Athens 

was estimated at $200,000,000, while British casualties reached 

2,000. (L:1143). 

January 20—President Roosevelt is sworn in for fourth term as 
President of United States. (FOF: 20N) 

}ebruary—American Communists urge recognition of Communist- 
led Polish Committee of National Liberation as “People’s Govern- 
ment” of Poland. (PA, 2/45: 117) 

February—Swiss Government lifts all bans on parties. 

Although the Swiss Government had lifted all bans on 
pertes, the Communist Party “decided to maintain the legal 

abor Party,” the party in which it had carried on its activity. 
During 1945 
it doubled its membership to 20,000. Leon Nicole and Karl Hofmaier are 
today the leading figures of the Labor Party. Nicole is Swiss corre- 
spondent of Pravda, the Moscow organ of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. He has also functioned as correspondent of the Soviet press 
mow cart In both capacities he receives funds from the Soviet Union. 

February 7-12—Allied leaders confer at Yalta. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, 
and Marshal Stalin conferred at Yalta in the Crimea, U.S.S.R. 
assisted by members of their military and diplomatic staffs. On 
February 12, the Allied leaders issued a statement, declaring that 
they had concerted plans for the final defeat of Germany and for 
the occupation, control, and collection of reparations from Ger- 
many when once defeated. The Allied leaders pledged their 
joint efforts to assist liberated countries in Europe and to sup- 
port the establishment of an international organization to main- 
tain peace and security. They endorsed the projected United 
Nations Conference planned to open at San Francisco on April 
25. (L:1143) 

February 13—Budapest, Hungary falls to Soviet forces after two- 
month siege. (L: 1154) 

February 19-March 17—United States Marines invade Iwo Jima, 
750 miles from Yokohama. (L: 1169) 

February 22—Soviets attack Rumania’s Radescu cabinet. 

Moscow led a propaganda campaign designed to discredit Ra- 
descu. On February 22, Moscow radio quoting Pravda, said that 
Radescu was “incapable of establishing stability and order in 
Romania with democratic means.” And the editorial continued, 
“Soviet public sp aien cannot remain indifferent to this internal 
struggle of the democratic elements against the Fascist elements 
in Romania.” In another broadcast the Soviets “exposed” what 
it termed the “pro-fascist activity of Radescu and his clique, the 
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retention of war criminals in the Romanian army, the maintenance 
of secret arms and caches in Bucharest, and the transport of Hit- 
lerite saboteurs to Germany.” 

In Rumania, “Communist-inspired pressure against Radescu 
took the form of demonstrations that led to some violence.” In 
a radio broadcast on February 24 General Radescu charged that 
“the nationless and the godless” had “begun to set fire to the coun- 
try and to bathe it in blood.” And he added: 

Under the mask of democracy, a democracy which they trample underfoot 


at each step, these frightful hyenas hope to obtain control of the country. 
(E : 89-91) 


March 6—Groza becomes premier of Rumania. 


Andrei Y. Vishinsky, Soviet Vice Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs, arrived in Bucharest and “acting on written orders from 
Premier Stalin,” demanded of King Michae] the immediate resig- 
nation of Radescu and appointment of a new premier. Selection 
of Prince Barbu Stirbey by King Michael was rejected, whereupon 
the King was advised that Petre Groza would make a “more de- 
sirable premier.” Delays brought about by the consultation of 
King Michael with party leaders made the “impatient” Vishinsky 
remark to the King that “Groza would have to be nominated.” 
Further delays, Vishinsky stated, would endanger the “continued 
independence of Romania.” King Michael proposed a cabinet 
equally divided between the Peasant and Liberal parties and the 
Communist-led National Democratic Front. For a third time 
Vishinsky visited the King and this time asked for a cabinet 
“willing to ignore party lines and to prosecute the NDF program 
without hesitation.” Grom became premier, (E: 90) 


March 6—Tatarescu emerges as Rumania’s deputy premier and for- 
puty p 


eign minister. 

A member of the Liberal Party, Gheorghe Tatarescu, who fav- 
ored a policy of close collaboration with the Communists and their 
allies, the Plowmen’s Front, split the Liberal Party and joined 
the Communist-dominated cabinet of Petre Groza. Tatarescu 
“personifies the opportunism of both the Communists and some of 
their erstwhile opponents in Romania.” In 1940, when Tata- 
rescu was premier, his record reveals that he “suppressed the Com- 
munist Party as Hgyrouly, as the premiers who preceded and 
followed him.” (E:87) (HS-W: 206) 


March 7—Subasitch-Tito Government begins to funetion in Yugo- 
slavia. 


After the governmental crisis had been resolved and the pre- 
rogatives of the king were transferred to the Regency, Dr. fos 
Subasitch returned to Belgrade from London and the new govern- 
ment began with Tito as Premier and Subasitch as Foreign Min- 
ister. Thus, 


the long struggle between Tito’s communists and the representatives of the 
old regime had ended with the complete victory of the former, which had 
received the unwilling but formally binding sanction of the Western Powers 
as well as the enthusiastic support of the Soviet Union. (HS-W: 162) 
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March 14—Anthony Eden explains why British offered Radescu, Ru- 
manian leader, sanctuary. 


The British Foreign Secretary told the House of Commons that 
“Radescu sought sanctuary because he feared for his life from 
his opponents”. Radescu sought refuge in the British Legation 
at Bucharest when Groza became premier and later Went into 
exile. Moscow radio expressed “amazement” at Radescu’s 
action, “although he was not persecuted, and that the British 
representatives found it possible to accord him asylum.” In ex- 
planation of the British attitude, Eden remarked, “As His Ma- 
esty’s government had no evidence that General Radescu has 

en guilty of any activity against the Allies, British representa- 


tives in Bucharest were authorized to give him sanctuary.” (E: 


90, 91) 


April—American Communist leader describes qualities required of 
Communist leaders, 


In an article entitled “A Program For Developing Communist 
Cadres” published in Political Affairs, John Williamson con- 
cluded : 


To sum up, let us be clear as to the special qualities Communist leaders 
must strive to attain. Weall know what we have in common with the broad 
democratic mass movement, and yet there are certain distinctive features 
in the quality of our work that masses have learned to expect from Com- 
munist leaders. 

The first point is perspective. Every Communist leader must have per- 
spective in relation to his own organization, community or industry, just 
as we all have in regard to national and world-seale issues. It is not 
enough that the C. P. A. have definite perspectives in relation to the large 
issues. Each Communist leader, as a result of his own initiative and un- 
derstanding, must have the same ability in relation to every issue that 
arises within his own sphere of activity. 

The second point is principle. It is not enough to believe in and under- 
stand our principles in general. Every Communist leader must demon- 
strate through his own actions his adherence to these principles by main- 
taining and defending a correct position, and not yielding on decisive 
questions. 

The third point is an understanding of the use of flexible tuctics. The 
mastery of the use of flexible tactics in the application of our policy can 
be gauged by our ability to mobilize mass support for a correct stand, in 
conformity with our basic principles. 

The fourth point is courage. Here we are not referring primarily to per- 
sonal courage. Rather, we have in mind political courage, which is demon- 
strated in speaking out boldly when necessary, irrespective of whether the 
majority has already been won over at that moment, and which does not 
waver from expressing disagreements with someone else if the conditions 
demand it. For even if one is not fully understood immediately, the 
masses of the workers will soon learn the correctness of the position taken 
and when another such occasion arises will more readily render support. 

The fifth point is ability to be practical in achieving results. Workers 
want to know, not only the objective or ideal goal, but expect from Com- 
munists the very practical means by which to achieve the goal. This too 
distinguishes us from those liberals inside and outside the labor move- 
ment, who always set ideal goals and shed many tears when such goals 
are not realized, but never know how to develop the practical measures to 
achieve them. 

The mastery of all these qualities is to be found in the further study, 
understanding and application of the science of Marxism. It is in this 
light that our cadre training policy must now be energetically developed. 
(PA, 4/45 : 367) 
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Seri Ameren Communist line stresses need for postwar national 
unity. 


In an article in Political Affairs entitled “Yalta and America’s 
National Unity,” Eugene Dennis declared: 


* * * it is necessary to explain that the line of world development laid 
down at Teheran and * * * [Yalta], based on the solidarity and long-term 
unity of the Big Three, is in the best national interests of the U. S. A. 
and will enhance America’s leading political and economic role in a peace- 
ful, progressive and stable world; that it will assure the most favorable 
conditions for a prosperous expansion of our present economy, as well as 
for orderly social progress and democratic advancement within the nation; 
and that these factors and objectives create the foundations for extending 
national unity on a long-range basis after the war. 

In this connection, it is necessary to make clear that while for some time 
post-war America will not be free of all political reaction, of reaction 
generated by pro-fascist monopoly capitalist circles, the policy of Teheran 
and Yalta, and of post-war, anti-fascist national unity in the United States, 
will strengthen the democratic coalition. It will produce progressive and 
anti-fascist forces of such power which will make it possible to prevent 
American reaction from again reaching the stage of a fascist menace * * *. 
We Communists must explain and explain, and help orient the trade 
union movement and all progressive forces actively to fight for this perspec- 
tive and democratic future. We must particularly make clear the need and 
basis for uniting and strengthening labor’s organizations and political in- 
fluence, especially for developing national unity in the post-war stage. We 
must point out the compelling, common national interests of all classes in 
American society which can take precedence over special and vested class 
interests. We must show the necessity of following up the military defeat 
of Hitler-Germany and Japanese militarism with completing the utter de- 
struction of fascism and achieving orderly progress and stable democratic 
government based on and uniting all the anti-fascist forces of each nation. 
We must make clear that this is essential to prevent a third world war, 
achieve a stable peace, and a flourishing democracy. (PA, 4/45: 308, 
309) 


April 1—American forces invade Okinawa, 325 miles from Japan. 
(L: 1169) 
April—Moscow gives signal for change in leadership of Communists 

in United States. 


Howe and Coser commenting on this crisis in the CPUSA, 
stated : 


With a brusque and contemptuous gesture—a letter from the French 
Communist Jacques Duclos that was not even delivered to the American 
Communist press—the Moscow leadership gave the signal for toppling 
the man who for fifteen years had been hailed by the American comrades 
as the incarnation of wisdom, kindliness, and patriarchal sterness. * * * 

Perhaps more than anyone else, Browder had been responsible for 
“Stalinizing” the American party. It had been Browder who had ex- 
pelled dissidents, perfected the authoritarian regime, and worked mightily 
to cultivate the Soviet myth. No one in America deserved better from 
Moscow, but unfortunately for him gratitude was alien to Stalinist poli- 
tics, as to any other totalitarian politics. By the spring of 1945 he had 
outlived his usefulness. * * * 

In early 1945 Stalin, who had always shown a special contempt for his 
American legions, met with Jacques Duclos. The political death sentence 
for “that man from Kansas” was not only to be delivered by a foreign 
Communist; it was not even to be delivered to Browder in his own lan- 
guage. Duclos’s famous letter appeared in the French magazine Cahiers 
du Communisme in April, 1945, which means that it was probably written 
in February or March. Browder, then, was purged three months before 
he or his National Committee knew what was happening to him. 
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On May 25 [correct date May 24] the Duclos letter, having already been 
discussed in the New York press, was finally published in the Daily 
Worker. * * * Not only did Duclos’s letter signal the downfall of Brow- 
der ; it pointed to his chosen successor, William Z. Foster. (H-C: 487, 438, 
442, 443) 


April—Change in American party leadership is brought about by 
shift in Moscow line. 

The change in Soviet policy from the war-time “united front” 
to a new “militant” line in the postwar period was said to be the 
motivation for Moscow’s decision to alter the leadership and, 
consequently, the policies of the Communists in the United States. 
According to Howe and Coser: 


Moscow’s decision to remove Browder came at about the time of the 
Yalta conference, and between the two events there was almost surely 
an important connection. Held in February, 1945, the Yalta conference 
was the first occasion at which major differences concerning the postwar 
world broke past the surface of diplomatic cordiality among the Allied 
powers. It was now evident that the defeat of Germany would soon be 
completed; that France and England would emerge from the war badly 
weakened; that only two major powers would determine the nature of 
the peace: Russia and the United States. This changed relationship of 
forces alarmed Churchill, began to disturb Roosevelt, and encouraged 
Stalin. Even before Yalta, the Russians had made it clear that they 
intended to keep under their control those east European areas that had 
been seized by the red armies. 

At Yalta the American spokesmen were prepared to surrender eastern 
Europe to Stalin but insisted that western Europe had to remain within 
the sphere of a new power bloc headed by the United States. Inevitably, 
even before the formal end of the war, all the repressed hostilities burst 
into the open. * * * 

Anticipating that in the coming years its main enemy would be its war- 
time allies, the Kremlin began to prepare another change of line, this time 
a return to militant tactics as a means of threatening and perhaps destroy- 
ing the strength of the Western capitalist powers. A political reconver- 
sion of such scope raised the possibility that some Communist leaders, too 
closely associated with the wartime slogans of “national unity” might have 
to be dismissed. 

In America it was Browder who was chosen as the sacrificial lamb. But 
why Browder? * * * The answer might be summed up in a sentence: 
Browder was the leader of the American party, America was now the main 
enemy, and Browder had been the dominant spokesman for the view that 
se parewar years could bring indefinite harmony between America and 

ussia. 

* * * If an atmosphere of violent antagonism toward American policy 
was now to be created, the Communists in this country would immediately 
and radically have to change their line. And for this, what could be more 
more ill suited than Browder’s scheme to make postwar capitalism work ? 
(H-C : 488-442) 


April 5—Czechoslovak program is published at Kosice. 

Negotiations in Moscow, “intensive and secret”, were concluded 
with the acceptance of the Gottwald proposals by members of the 
Benes government. A “Government of National Front” was 
formed. After Benes arrived in Kosice, the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment made a “detailed statement of policy, based on the Gottwald 
proposals.” 

e Kosice program “accurately” indicated the position of the 
new government; it emphasized “a new concept of Slav unity,” 
stressing racial links with Poland, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria; and 
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finally it stated that the “Government will, from the beginning, 
safeguard practical collaboration with the USSR, military, politi- 
cal, economic and cultural * * *.” (KE: 63, 64) 
April 5—Soviet Union denounces Five-year N on-aggression Pact 
concluded with Japan on April 13, 1941. (L: 1143) 
April 5-10—Greek Communists hold “important strategic meeting.” 

At this meeting of the Greek Communist Party the Commu- 
nists “evaluated the party’s wartime activities and charted its fu- 
ture course.” At the end of the meeting the Party issued a state- 
ment in which it 
recalled that it had “created the gigantic people’s organizations of the re- 
sistance—EAM, EPON [a youth organization], and ELAS [armed units of 
the EAM)” and that its policy had “brought about the great, mass Com- 
munist Party, with hundreds of thousands of members, which constitutes the 
greatest guarantee in the struggle for the democratic regeneration of 
Greece.” (E: 142) 

The Central Committee of the Greek Communist Party criti- 
cized itself and the EAM for “leftist deviation” during the De- 
cember conflict. The party declared that “mistakes of a military 
and leftist political character” had been “caused by the incorrect 
estimation of the disposition and the role of the English Govern- 
ment of Churchill.” Moreover, the announcement emphasized 
the “underestimation of the forces of reaction, in the interior and 
abroad,” and of “overestimation of our own potentialities and, in 
the main, the lack of the necessary political flexibility.” 

The April 1945 statement of the Communist Party declared: 
These things prevented the Party leadership from having a clear perspec- 
tive of the course of the conflict and brought them to miss the oppor- 
tunity of an agreement with the English military authorities under more 
favorable terms than those of the Varkiza (armistice) agreement made 
after a military defeat at Athens. 

_ A criticism particularly noted was the EAM practice of tak- 
ing hostages as a “means of pressure against the British and 
Greek governments.” (E: 144, 145) 

Later the Greek Communist Party also denounced the Lebanon 
and Caserta agreements as “a rightist deviation.” The announce- 
ment went on to say, according to a summarized account, that 

) among EAM’s “most serious mistakes of a rightist character” had been “the 
agreement of Lebanon, which did not correspond to the concrete correla- 
tion of forces and consequently, did not advance and ensure to the proper 
degree the realization of national unity and normal democratic develop- 


ment against the plottings of reaction.” The Caserta agreement was also 
described as “a mistake of a rightist character.” (E:143) 


April 12—President Franklin D. Roosevelt dies and Vice President 


aac 5) Truman takes oath as President of United States. 
71148 
April 17—Communist-led Macedonian Republic is established within 
ugoslav Federation. 

Tito sponsored the establishment of the Macedonian Republic 
within the Yugoslav Federation, Headed by two young Com- 
munists, Lazar Kulishevski, Premier, and Ljubcho Arsov, his 
deputy, the Macedonian regime had the “difficult job of com- 
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bining Belgrade’s general Communist directives with the exu- 
berant provincial nationalism of their fellow Macedonians.” 
(E: 126) 
April 20—Italian Communists reveal attitude toward religion and 
former Fascists. 
At a secret meeting of sixteen Communist Party leaders at 
Bologna the following general policy was laid down concerning 
the treatment of religion and former Fascists: 


Comrades, while fighting Fascism you will seek out every former 
Fascist and offer him membership in our party with a guarantee of am- 
nesty if he joins us. You will attack any Fascist who enters any other 
party. Give verbal allegiance to the Catholic Church and its priests. It 
is of prime importance to show the people that our party is not anti- 
religious. Make friends with disgruntled priests and help organize Catholic 
branches of the party with them. 

Reveal the Anglo-Americans as greedy capitalists and imperialists ready 
to enslave our people. Enroll as members of other parties to create dis- 
cord in their ranks. Our party will thus prove itself the only strong 
and united force in the nation. (FE: 234) 

April 21—Soviet Union and Polish Provisional Government sign 
twenty-year treaty of mutual assistance and cooperation. (L: 1143) 
April 24—Mao Tse-tung proclaims “mission” of Chinese communism. 

In a report to the Seventh National iy of the Chinese 
Communist Party meeting at Yenan, Mao Tse-tung, the party 
leader, declared : 

The experience and the three revolutions, especially the experience of 
the anti-Japanese war, has made the Chinese people, and us, believe that 
without the efforts of the Chinese Communist Party, without the support 
given to the Chinese people by the Chinese Communists, China’s indepen- 
dence, freedom, democracy and unification, or her industrialization and 
agricultural modernization, is impossible. 

Comrades! I strongly believe that the Chinese Communist Party, ex- 
perienced in the three revolutions, can accomplish our gigantic political 
mission. 

Thousands of people and Party heroes have bravely laid down their 
lives for the interests of the people. Let us, holding their banner high, ad- 
vance along the path sodden with their blood! 

An independent, free, democratic, united and prosperous China will soon 
be born. Let us welcome the happy day. 

Down with the Japanese aggressors! 

Long live the emancipation of the Chinese people! (PA, 11/45: 1051) 


April 25-June 26—Founding conference of United Nations Organ- 
ization takes place in San Francisco. (L: 1171) 

April 28—German resistance ends in northern Italy as American and 
British forces enter Po Valley. (L: 1164) 

April 29—Communists and Socialists join in Belgian General Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The Communist Party of Belgium and the Socialists joined in 
establishing the General Federation of Labor. This union 
“proved to be a powerful weapon in the battle over the proposed 
return of King Leopold,” since the Federation “more than once 
intimated it would call a general strike if the king returned.” 
However, various strikes sponsored by the Communists failed 
officials of the Federation denounced them. 
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April 30—Allied forces complete destruction of Japanese 15th, 28th, 
and 33rd armies in Southeast Asia after fifteen months. (L: 1169) 

May-August—American forces launch “greatest air offensive in his- 
tory” against Japanese forces and home islands. (L: 1169) 

May—American Communist leader expresses views on death of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Commenting on the death of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Earl Browder wrote a brief statement in Political Affairs 
entitled “Roosevelt’s Heritage and the Task Ahead” in which 
he concluded : 


America and the world have suffered a profound shock in the loss of the 
great Roosevelt. The nation is plunged in grief at its immeasurable loss. 
Important readjustments of national life will inevitably follow. We must 
hold fast to the great legacy bequeathed to the nation by the departed 
Commander, his policies, his wisdom, his humanity. We must transform 
grief into new strength, to replace that which we have lost. We must help 
President Truman bear his tremendous burden. We must guard our unity 
against the bickering of factionalists. We must march forward more 
unitedly than ever to that future whose possibility was revealed to the 
nation by Roosevelt. (PA, 5/45: 391) 


May—Marty, French Communist leader, tours North Africa. 

Andre Marty, described as a “veteran French Communist and 
leader of a Black Sea rebellion in 1919,” visited North Africa, 
travelling through Algeria and Tunisia, “conferring with party 
officials and planning future activities.” A short time after 
Marty’s tour, which coincided with one by Soviet representative 
Nikolai Kalnikov, 

Communist parties in the two areas organized “united front” groups with 
the aid of nationalist leaders. Known as the United National Front, these 
bodies began to publish magazines, organize meetings, and distribute leaf- 
lets. (HE: 424, 425) 

May—Pan-Cyprian Trade Union headquarters is raided. 

AKEL (Authortikon Komma Ergabomenou) had drawn much 
support from labor, especially the Pan-Cyprian Trade Union 
Committee, a labor union which included 18 unions and 
which was formed in 1944. Senbewirvers of the Pan-Cyprian 
labor union was raided by the police who 
seized books, documents, and files, and arrested the committee’s leader- 
ship. The leaders were tried, found guilty of illegal activities, and sen- 
tenced to prison terms. (HB: 424) 

May—Brazilian Communist leader is released from prison. 

Luis Carlos Prestes, Secretary General of Brazil’s Communist 
Party, was released from prison. The Party, newly legalized, 
numbered some 4,000 supporters; and within one year the Party 
gained 130,000 members, 
stood accused of revolutionary plotting, was engaged in violent anti- 
“Yanqui” agitation, and faced the repression measures of Vargas’s much- 
plagued successor, President Eurico Gaspar Dutra. (E: 312) 

May 1—Soviet forces enter Berlin. (L: 1165) 

May 7—German Provisional Government surrenders unconditionally 
to Allies, (L: 1144) 

May 8—V-E Day is proclaimed ending war in Europe. (Li: 1165) 
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May 8—Premier Stalin hails Communist Party of Soviet Union as 
“inspirer and organizer of our victory.” 

wo years earlier Stalin had announced the alleged dissolution 

of the Communist International, a step which he said was directed 

against the belief that “Communist parties in various countries 

are allegedly acting, not in the interest of their people, but on 
orders from outside.” 
According to Ebon, 


The early postwar years have shown that dissolution of the Communist 
International strengthened, rather than weakened, the Communist parties 
of the world. Their devotion to the Soviet Union and its leaders did not 
suffer, nor did their determination to follow the example of the USSR in 
working for political and economic changes. National Communist parties 
have remained loyal to the Soviet Union as the country farthest advanced 
on the road to communism, (FE: 5) 


May—Soviet leaders tighten control. 

After the close of the war, the Soviet leaders, “not content to 
ask their subjects to tighten their belts” in order to reconstruct 
the devastated lands, emphasized that “minds too had to be 
tightened.” Supremacy of the party and the necessity for ideo- 
logical orthodoxy were again emphasized. (S-W : 228, 229) 

1945—Soviet authorities organize German trade union movement. 

Berlin was the center of the movement which was responsible 
for some 140,000 workers and also controlled another 500,000 
union members in the Russian zone. (E: 166) 

1945—Divided Austria lessens chance of Communist control. 

The division of Austria into zones of occupation—United 
States, Soviet Russia, Great Britain, and France—has “made it 
unlikely that the Communists could hope to gain control, as they 
had managed to do in Rumania and Hungary,” according to 
Ebon. For the fact remained that in Eastern Austria, 

Soviet authorities could not rely on a powerful and dominant Communist 
movement or on a clearly Communist-dominated coalition, such as existed 
in Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Albania, and Poland. Consequently, the Soviet 
military authorities had to do many things themselves. And, while Hun- 
garian Communists could boast experienced and shrewd leadership, Austria 
presented a very different picture. (E: 72) 

1945—Communist strategy and tactics in postwar Germany are 

revealed. 

A Communist pamphlet issued two years after the “official dis- 
solution” of the (cen nage under the title “Strategy and Tactics 
after the Seventh World Congress” and designed especially for 
the American zone of occupation, stated : 


It is a fact that the proletariat in Germany does not at this moment repre- 
sent a power factor. To accomplish that remains our task. The Social 
Democratic party machinery has been less fully destroyed than ours, as it 
did not fight Hitler with equal strength. The American occupation force 
represents the only power factor against which opposition would be a sense- 
less undertaking. Consequently, the proletarian revolution, the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is not a current matter. We must first create a 
jumping-off place, our path must be covered step-by-step * * *. 

What are the powers we may be able to utilize? There is the still un- 
organized, heavily suffering labor movement which instinctively yearns for 
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unity. There is part of the middle-class and of youth, concerned about the 
national continuity of Germany, who are looking for a force which will 
represent them. There is part of the bourgeoisie which did not achieve its 
aims under the Nazi regime, and which today fears that it will be swal- 
lowed by American imperialism * * *. 

What do Strategy and Tactics mean? Strategy is the forever immovable 
outlined battle plan toward the final goal: destruction of the capitalist 
suppression state, dictatorship of the proletariat, Socialism and a classless 
society. Tactics means the operation of single battles and skirmishes, neces- 
sary in order to reach a strategic goal. These are not all necessarily steps 
forward ; often we must retreat, engage in flank side operations, or remain 
static * * *, 

Today’s tactics require mobilization of all anti-fascist forces in the bat- 
tle for the nearest momentary goal, which is understandable to all and com- 
mon to all. In this movement it is quite proper to have Social Democrats 
or bourgeois in leading positions. If we succeed in keeping this movement 
going, then we Communists as the most active, determined and adaptable, 
will in due course succeed in obtaining the lead. (EH: 154, 155) 


May 24—Duclos, French Communist leader, attacks Browder. 


The New York Datly Worker finally reprinted French maga- 
zine article by Jacques Duclos, the French Communist leader, 
criticizing the “liquidation of the Communist Party” in the United 
States, and attacking Earl Browder for deviations from “Marx- 
ist-Leninist understanding.” (FOF: 165H) 


May 24—June—Effect of Duclos’s letter on American Communists is 
described. 


Howe and Coser stated that 


Among the American Communists the immediate effect of the Duclos 
letter was consternation, bewilderment, fear. The first major signs of 
panic came from the leaders; they had been Browder’s most slavish dis- 
ciples, they had followed his orders unquestioningly, and now they feared 
humiliation and dismissal. * * * 

At at meeting of the party’s National Committee, called for the first 
week in June, Browder debated Foster. Though now trying to prove that 
he was as radical as the next CP leader and emphasizing his “belief” that 
America was “imperialist,” Browder did not recant; on the whole, he 
defended his views. Foster, suddenly returned to power from a condition 
of virtual exile, lashed out at Browderism with a violence he had never 
before dared to show. 

And then * * * the confessions began. At the National Committee 
meeting, in the Daily Worker, in Political Affairs, at party meetings, 
grown-up men and women * * * rose to beat their chests, to weep and 
grovel for having followed Earl Browder. * * * (H-C: 443, 444) 


May 25—Browder attacks United States policy at San Francisco 
meeting. 


Earl Browder, president of the Communist Political Asso- 
ciation, stated that the United States delegates at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference “departed from [the] Roosevelt policy” of 
Soviet-American friendship. The American Communist leader 
condemned the United States ig Gane for the admission of 
Argentina and the exclusion of the Lublin Poles. (FOF: eo 


June—American Communist leader praises Red Army’s victories an 
describes its function in postwar world. 
Writing in the American Communist monthly, Political Affairs 
Robert Thompson said in his article entitled “The Greatness of 
the Red Army’s Contribution to Mankind’s Victory” : 
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rhe The men in our Armed Forces, the men and women who man our produc- ; 
vill tion lines, together with democratic Americans in all walks of life, have a 
its already drawn the main conclusion from the great role of the Red Army mn 
ral- in the defeat of Hitler-Germany, and they will draw this conclusion still 7 
more clearly and firmly in the months and years ahead. This conclusion x 
ble is that the Red Army is their friend, their trustworthy and powerful Ally, - 
list their partner of today and tomorrow in the great struggle to bring into ’ 
ess being an anti-fascist democratic and peaceful world. They have learned is 
"eS- that working together, the Red Army and the splendid Armed Forces of y 
eps the United States, are capable of effecting and protecting a democratic +4 
ain and peaceful world and they are determined that these two great forces ’ 
shall forever work together in the common interests of their respective 
pat- countries, as well as in the interests of all peace-loving nations * * *, % 
om- First, the existence of the Red Army supporting the democratic forces 
= and will of the peoples of Europe, removes the remotest possibility of en- 
en 


throning, let alone stabilizing, reaction in Europe in the years following 
ble, this war. 


Secondly, what the anti-democratic and anti-Soviet forces of the world 
could not do when Hitler was in command of the resources of Europe, 


namely crush the Soviet Union, these forces can never hope to accomplish h 
ga- now that the “banner of victory of the people and of peace among nations” F 
ler, flies over Europe. (PA, 6/45: 492) $ 
ted June—American Communist leader warns of American “imperialism” 
in postwar era. 
pet In an article entitled “The Danger of American Imperialism 


in the Postwar Period” William Z. Foster stated : 


To wipe out the remnants of the great conspiracy to establish a fascist 
world which is now being broken up by the armies of the United Nations, 


iclos and, therefore, to destroy the very basis of fascism, will be no mere mop- 

s of ping up process * * *, 

dis- There will be in the liberated and ex-fascist countries large numbers of 

ared big capitalists and landlords, the real instigators and backers of fascism, 
who, unfortunately, almost all over Europe, are not being punished as real 

first war criminals * * *. 

that There will be also desperate remnants of the broken-up fascist parties, 

that armies and other reactionary mass organizations in the former Axis coun- 

», he tries and their satellites. These will have to be ruthlessly liquidated. 

ition There will be, too, for a time at least, such European poison centers of 

ever fascism as Franco-Spain and Portugal. These will have to be cleaned up 
by their peoples, with the active help of the United Nations. 

\ittee There will be also the powerful fascist fifth column in Argentina and 

‘ings, other Latin American countries which is full of danger to democracy in 

) and this Hemisphere and the world and which must be defeated. The en- 


trenched reactionaries in Kuomintang China, who are a serious threat in 


: the Far East, must be defeated. 
c1SCO There will also be the pro-fascist policy of the Vatican to contend with. 
All through the war this has been an active danger, and in the postwar 

\Sso- stage it will definitely have to be counteracted. 

‘ran- But the most powerful concentration of reactionary danger will reside in 

” of the United States. With the downfall of Nazi Germany and militarist 
0 Japan, the reactionaries here will undertake to develop the center of world 

ader reaction in the United States. Its core will be the aggressively imperialist 

n of elements typified by Hoover, Vandenberg, Dewey, Hearst, Wheeler, Gerald 

SEN K. Smith, Gannett, Lindbergh, McCormick, duPont, Girdler, Coughlin, etc. 

(PA, 6/45 : 494) 

5 


June—Wilhelm Pieck arrives in Berlin to lead “reactivated” Ger- 
Fairs man Communist Party. (E: 163) 
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June 2—American Communists national board formally votes for new 

e national board of the Communist Political Association 
announced that a new “Marxist” policy was adopted in accordance 
with recent suggestions made by the French Communist leader: 
Jacques Duclos, The change brought an end to the “period of 
collaboration with the current political and economic setup of the 
United States.” Earl Browder, president of the Communist 
Political Association, voted against the revision. (FOF: 174N) 

June 6—Bulgarian electoral law is published, rigging Communist- 
sponsored elections. 
According to the election law, each voter would receive one 


ba)lot on entering a polling place. On the ballot only the names 
of the Fatherland Front candidates were listed. However, 


the voter could not mark it, add other names, or change it in any way. 
Additions or changes would have made it invalid. Theoretically, a voter 
could ask for an opposition ballot, but this would have exposed his po- 
litical views to the militia guard at the polling place. (E: 98) 

June 10—Communists win four seats in Peru’s Chamber of Deputies. 

In a Peruvian election, Communists won four seats, while Apra 
(Alianza Popular Revolucionaria Americana), rechristened the 
People’s Party, won 65 seats. Apra, headed by the “legendary 
radical and champion of Peru’s underprivileged Indians,” Victor 
Raul Haya de la Torre, “had stolen the Communists’ thunder for 
decades and * * * planned to continue to do so on a strictl 
Peruvian basis.” This Apra did by advancing a pro includ- 
ing irrigation, land reform, public works, Any alleviation of 
Perw’s inflation. 327, 328) 

June 20—American Communists lay down policy line in draft 
resolution. 

In a draft resolution entitled “The Present Situation and the 
Next Tasks” which was to be submitted at the National Conven- 
tion of the Communist Political Association, the National Com- 
mittee announced the following “Slogans of action :” 

I. Hasten the defeat of fascist-militarist Japan! * * * 

II. Complete the destruction of fascism and build a durable peace! * * * 
; aloe the human needs of reconversion—Push the fight for 60 million 

oDs: 


IV. Repay our debt to the men who fight for victory! * * * 
V. Safeguard and defend democracy! 


The Draft resolution went on to say : 


It is imperative that the American people resolutely support every effort 
of the Truman Administration to carry forward the policies of the Roose- 
velt-labor-democratic coalition for American-Soviet friendship, for the eco- 
nomic bill of rights, for civil liberties, for collective bargaining and for the 
rights of the Negro people. It is equally necessary that the people sharply 
criticize all hesitations to apply these policies, and vigorously oppose any 
concessions to the reactionaries. The camp of reaction must not be ap- 
peased—it must be isolated and routed. (PA, 7/45: 582, 584-586) 


June 23—Groza, Rumanian Premier, declares aims of Plowmen’s 
Front parallel those of Communist Party. 

Petre Groza, Rumanian Premier and Rumania’s “leading man 

during the immediate postwar period,” told a Moscow radio cor- 
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respondent that “the political line of the Plowmen’s Front has run 
parallel with that of the Rumanian Communist Party.” He said 
that the “Communist Party defends the interests of the prole- 
tariat, while the Plowmen’s Front defends the interest of the 
peasants.” In fact, the Communists in Rumania “sought the sup- 
port of the urban laborers” while the Plowmen’s Front “concen- 


trated on the agricultural masses, trying to reduce the influence of 
the National Peasant Party.” 86,87) 


June 25—German Communists issue manifesto. 


According to a report from Moscow, the German Communist 
Party issued a manifesto in Berlin in which it 


barred a soviet system for the Reich and asked for a coalition parliamentary 
government and development of private enterprise and the profit system. It 


urged division of the big estates of Nazis, Junkers and “imperialists” among 
landless peasants. (FOF: 201B) 


J = 26—Thorez addresses Tenth Congress of French Communist 
arty. 
n a speech before the Tenth Congress of the French Communist 
Party Maurice Thorez, former member of the Comintern’s execu- 
tive committee and Secretary General of the French Communist 
Party, defined the three “immediate” tasks of the party: 
(1) To speed reconstruction and develop production ; (2) to elect a sov- 
ereign national assembly which will give to France her new Constitution ; 
(3) to found, with our Socialist brothers, the great French Working Class 
Party. (E:171) 
June 28—Government of National Unity is formed in Poland. 
A Government of National Unity was created in Poland under 
the premiership of Socialist Osobka-Morawski of the Lublin Ad- 
ministration. The government 


was recognized by the Western Powers, though its leanings turned out to 
be decidedly pro-Soviet. For this reason many Polish citizens, who, as 
displaced persons or members of Poland’s armed forces, were still in 
Western Europe, refused to be repatriated. (L:11938) 
July—Jaafar Pishevari, veteran Iranian Communist, founds Demo- 
cratic Party of Azerbaijan at Tabriz. (E:415) 
July—Philippine Communists join Democratic Alliance. 

In July a group of organizations united to form the Democratic 
Alliance. Among these organizations were, the Hukbalahap, the 
Communist Party, the National Peasants’ Union, the Conference 
on Civil Liberties, and the Committee on Labor Organizations. 
Among the supporters of the Democratic Alliance were Guillermo 
Capadocia, former Communist secretary general, Mateo del Cas- 
tillo, Juan Feleo, Pedro Casto, at that time Secretary General of 
the Communist Party, and Luis Taruc. (E : 383) 

July 17-August Allied leaders confer at Potsdam. 

President Harry S. Truman of the United States, Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill of Great Britain, and Generalissimo J. V. 
Stalin of the U.S.S.R. met in Berlin to confer on plans for estab- 
lishing peace in Europe. After July 28, Mr. Churchill was 
replaced by Mr. Clement R. Attlee, head of the newly-elected 
British Labor Cabinet. The Allied leaders reached an agreement, 
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roviding that a Council of Foreign Ministers haqprey, 4 the 
nited States, Great Britain, Soviet Russia, France, and China, 
should be created for the purpose of drafting peace settlements. 
The first session of the Council was held in London on September 
11. Decisions reached on Germany at the Potsdam Conference 
related to: disarmament and demilitarization; dissolution of Nazi 
institutions; trial of war criminals; encouragement of democratic 
ideals; restoration of local self-government and democratic po- 
litical parties ; freedom of speech, press and religion but subject to 
the needs of military security. Economic restrictions were also 
imposed upon Germany including the prohibition of the manu- 
facture of war satin and implements of war; controlled pro- 
duction of metals, chemicals, and machinery needed for war; 
decentralization of German cartels, syndicates, and trusts; em- 
phasis upon agricultural pursuits and peaceful domestic indus- 
tries; control of exports, imports, and scientific research. The 
devices for enforcing these provisions were to be worked out in 
detail at a later date. Among other things the Conference re- 
uired that Germany compensate “to the greatest ible extent 
or the loss and suffering that she has caused to the United Na- 
tions.” Agreement was reached in principle on the disposal of 
the German navy and merchant marine. Details were to be left 
for future negotiations. Provisions were also made for the 
conclusion of peace treaties with Finland, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Italy assoonas possible. (L :1171) 
July 22—New York State Communist organization votes to change 
party status. 

At a convention in New York City the New York State Com- 
munist Political Association voted unanimously to return the na- 
tional organization to its former status as a political party. 
(FOF : 230F) 

July 24—American Communist leader defends dissolution of party. 

In an article published in the Daily Worker Earl Browder at- 
tacked the new policy approved by the leaders of the Communist 
Political Association as “bohemian anarchism” and a repudiation 
of the Marxist-Leninist doctrine. Browder defended the disso- 
lution of the Communist Party. (FOF: 231D) 

July 25—Foster attacks Browder as “bourgeois reformist”. 

In an article appearing in the New York Daily Worker, Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, now the real leader of the Communist Political 
Association, replied to Browder’s previous attacks, charging him 
with being a “bourgeois reformist” and accusing him of throwing 
away the goal of socialism and “substituting for it a capitalist 
utopia.” (FOF: 236K) 

July 26-28—American Communists reconstitute party. 

At a special convention held in New York the Communist Po- 
litical Association voted itself out of existence and reconstituted 
the Communist Party of the United States. The first task of this 
reconstituted party 


was to stamp out revisionism. This it can best do by meeting four spe- 
cific prerequisites of a “Marxist” party. (1) It must function as a van- 
guard of the working class. (2) It must gain the mastery of “Marxist- 
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Leninist” theory. (3) It must understand the determining factor in all 
organizational and educational work and adopt the most effective strategy 
and tactics to help the workers to urrive at a correct understanding of 
the questions involved * * *, (4) It must have firm roots in the working 
class and guarantee that industrial workers comprise the majority of its 
members. A new addition has been made to the party machinery. The 
newly adopted constitution calls for a Review Commission whose chief duty 
is “to guard against violation of party principles and to maintain and 
strengthen discipline.’ This reconstituted party must steer its course 
strictly by the “Marxist-Leninist” compass. (O-W : 280, 281) 


The Communist Political Association convention voted unani- 
mously to reorganize the Communist Party and permit Com- 
munists to play a “more aggressive role in combating fascism 
and reaction.” Earl Browder was warned that he would be 
if he tried to split the party. (FOF: 237E) 

ohn Williamson, in a report to the Special Convention of the 
C. P. A. entitled “The Reconstitution of the Communist Party,” 
published in Political Affairs, stated : 


We Communists must adopt a program of concentration tasks as part 
of that necessary fixed course from which we must not deviate. This 
means: 

1. To help organize the influence of the working class and its organi- 
zations for speeding victory over militarist Japan, for maintaining unity 
of the Big Three on the basis of the Teheran and Yalta agreements, for 
rooting out all fascist and reactionary influence at home, for defeating all 
provocations of employers aimed at breaking the unity and organization 
of labor, and for stimulating the organization of the unorganized. There- 
fore, we must concentrate all Party work in such a manner as to have 
our strongest roots and decisive membership and influence among the 
workers in the basic industries and large shops. 

2. We must activate the maximum aumber of Communists in these 
concentration areas, among the masses and in workers’ organizations. 
To achieve this, we shall shift forces, including key national forces, into 
the leadership of concentration districts and areas. 

3. We must understand the specific problems confronting the Negro 
people with the beginning of postwar reconversion, and the resulting 
ferment and moods of struggle amongst the Negro people. To meet this 
problem, the Party must, as part of the concentration policy, direct sus- 
tained attention to this problem and give greater attention to training 
working-class Negro Communist cadres. 

4. That this Convention, shall decide, in consultation with our South- 
ern friends, immediately to rebuild the Communist Party in the South, 
especially in the industrial areas. 

5. We must, as part of this concentration, work out special plans for 
concentration amongst Italian and Polish-Americans in the basic indus 
tries. (PA, 9/45: 814) 


The reconstituted American Communist Party named William 
Z. Foster chairman. He and John Williamson, Eugene Dennis, 
and Robert Thompson comprised a four-man secretariat to direct 
party affairs. They were also members of the national board of 
eleven and a national committee composed of fifty-five members 
who were charged with formulation of policy. (FOF: 238C) 


July 26-28—Communist Party of United States begins to develop new 
“leftward” veering line. 
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. Howe and Coser gave the following explanation : 


Deciding upon policies to replace “Browderism” was somewhat more 
difficult. The party was now to veer “leftward,” yet not in the manner of 
the late twenties or early thirties. Its “leftism’ was to be directed pri- 
marily toward questions of foreign policy and, above all, toward trying to 
affect American strategy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 

At the July, 1945, convention of the CP, the process of rewriting the his- 
tory of the immediate past—indispensable to every Stalinist change of 
line—was hastily begun: “The dominant sections of American finance capi- 
tal supported the war * * * not because of hatred for fascism * * * but 
re it recognized in Hitler Germany a dangerous imperialist 
rival. * * *” 

As relations between the West and Russia grew worse, the party began 
to discard its patriotic draperies; everything that had been said during 
the war years was now quietly dropped into the memory hole. 

The changes in Communist perspective took months to complete. * * * 
Until the deadlock of the cold war became a certainty, there was no reason 
for the CP to embark upon a full “left” turn. (H-C: 453, 454) 


August—American Communist publication cites rise of “reaction” in 
nited States. 
Frederick V. Field, in an article on American policy and action 
regarding the United Nations entitled “San Francisco Balance 
Sheet” concluded : 


We must therefore ask ourselves whether we are prepared to struggle 
successfully against these forces of reaction. Any one who has followed 
the discussion over the CPA resolution must have noticed how frequently 
in admitting past errors the phrase “developments since V-E Day, and 
especially those at the San Francisco Conference” is used * * *. Why is 
this? It is because labor was not prepared to insist upon recognition of y. 
its independent role at San Francisco. It is because the American people 
were insufficiently mobilized on the crucial issue of colonialism. It is be- 
cause progressives were caught unprepared whea the reactionaries demanded 
the admission of Argentine fascism. It is because the Vandenbergs and 
Dulles’ were able successfully to spread much of their anti-Soviet poison A 
and because the American people had permitted their government to be- 
come shot through with pro-fascist personalities and to allow the nation’s 
foreign policies in China, toward Japan, in Europe and in Latin America 
to become threatened, and in instances even dominated by the enemies of 
democracy. 

Reaction and fascism now find their most dangerous support within the 
United States, for the simple reason that this country is today the most 
powerful in the capitalist world. To a very large extent the future of the 
United Nations Organization therefore rests upon the ability of the Ameri- 
can people to defeat reaction in our nation. The United Nations Charter 
was originated and was made possible by the war-time strength of progres- 
sive American forces. It is our great task to translate that document into A 
the living terms of deeds and actions for the organization of world security 
and peace. (PA, 8/45: 687) 

2 August—Grol, Yugoslav deputy premier, resigns as Communists 
intensify control. 

After his resignation Dr. Milan Grol attempted to organize an 
opposition party during the election. Grol published an op 
sition paper, Demokratiya, but the government-controlled print- 
ing unions refused to produce more than a few issues. Subse- 
quently, the paper ended publication. Unsuccessful in organiz- Au 
ing a party, Grol went into retirement. During the Mikhailo- Q 
vitch trial a year later Grol took the witness stand. The “court- 
room claque” shouted, “Death to Grol!” (E: 122) 
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August 6—First atomic bomb is dropped on Hiroshima, Japan; the 
second was on Nagasaki three days later. (L: 1169) 
August 8—Soviet Russia declares war on Japan. 

The Soviet Union declared war on Japan and invaded Man- 
churia two days after the first atomic bomb was dropped on Hiro- 
shima and two days before the Japanese Government decided to 
make an offer tosurrender. (L: 1169, 1170) 

August 14—Japanese accept Allied terms of capitulation, marking 
end of hostilities in World War Il. (L: 1170) labs 
August 18—Communist stifling of electoral processes in Bulgaria is 

recognized by American and British Governments. 

Tt became clear to the American and British Governments that 
the Fatherland Front “wanted to perpetuate, tighten, and legalize 
its rule by means of predetermined elections.” Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes declared that the Bulgarian Government had 
not arranged for the participation of all democratic elements in 
the elections “free from the fear of force or intimidation.” On 
August 21, three days later, the British Government declared 
that it “would welcome elections which gave full and free oppor- 
tunity for the expression of the opinion of the Bulgarian people.” 
The British Foreign Office stated that it was “unable to Relieve 
that such an opportunity will result from elections held under 
present G98) law and under conditions now obtaining in Bul- 

ria. 

wuguet 22—British Communist leader is placed in high union post. 

Arthur Lewis Horner, a member of the British Communist 
Party’s central committee, became secretary general of the “im- 
portant” National Union of Mine Workers. (E: 220 

August 24—Dutch Communist leader states attitude regarding 

Paul de Groot, secretary general of the Communist Party 
of the Netherlands, stated that his party’s “attitude toward the 
monarchy is unchanged.” He expressed the following view: 

We consider monarchies a thing of the past. But when a monarchy 
plays an important role—then things are different. We must remember 
that Hitler was not a monarch. We are inclined to regard Queen Wil- 
helmina in a friendly light because she has played an important and 
active role in the fight against Germany. (EH: 200) 

August 25—Bulgarian elections are postponed. 

Bowing to the “strong” Anglo-American pressure disputing the 
questionable electoral law, the Sofia regime announced the post- 
ponement of the elections “practically on the eve of the originally 
announced voting date.” The British and American notes ex- 
pressing disapproval of the electoral procedure coincided with 
the resignation of four Bulgarian cabinet ministers. They had 
proposed the reduction of the militia—overwhelmingly Commu- 
nist—from 120,000 to 10,000 members. (E:98) 

August 26-October 11—Negotiations between Chinese Nationalists 
and Communists collapse. 

Civil strife between both factions in China erupted immediately 
after Japan’s capitulation. The race for control of China began 
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as both sides sought control of the cities, strategic areas, and rail 
lines formerly held by the Japanese. American Marines were 
dispatched to the Peking-Tientsin area to aid the government in 
disarming the Japanese. With American aid, Kuomintang units 
entered Shanghai, Nanking, and other important Yangtze cities 
before guerrillas could occupy them. By the end of August the 
Communists entered Kalgan and other important cities in North 
China and Manchuria. Negotiations between Chiang Kai-shek 
and Mao Tse-tung failed to resolve the difference between the 
contending parties. Before the end of October heavy fightin 
took place between the Nationalists and Communists in north 
China. The objective of both sides was control of Manchuria 
which was being evacuated by Soviet forces. In December the 
United States sent General George C. Marshall as a mediator in 
an attempt to conclude a truce. (M-—L: 637, 638) (1: 1215) 

September—Subasitch, Yugoslav premier, resigns from Tito Govern- 

ment. 

In September Dr. Ivan Subasitch was to attend the London 
Conference of Foreign Ministers. Before his departure Suba- 
sitch caught a cold. Russian and Yugoslav physicians examined 
him and stated that “he was suffering from a cerebral hemorrhage 
and would have to remain incommunicado.” Thereafter, forty 
armed Yugoslav guards surrounded the Subasitch villa. Even 
the British ambassador to Belgrade, Ralph S. C. Stevenson, was 
prevented from seeing the Yugoslav minister. However, Suba- 
sitch “was well enough to be able to take a hint.” In a detailed 
(hei S) Tito he resigned his post and retired from public life. 

: 122 
September 1—EAM demands Greek annexation of eastern Thrace and 
transfer of Cyprus. 

A memorandum sent to the Greek government by the EAM 
demanded the annexation of eastern Thrace, that part of Turkey 
which included the European coast of the Dardanelles. It de- 
manded also the transfer of British-held Cyprus to Greek 
sovereignty. This memorandum was received a short time before 
an unofficial Soviet spokesman demanded the annexation of the 
ee provinces of Kars and Ardahan to the U. S. S. R. 

7146 
Se pet be dy apanese leaders sign formal terms of surrender on 
ard U.S.S8. Missouri in ay. (L:1170) 
September 2—Ho Chi-Minh, Nationalist President, declares inde- 
pendence of Viet Nam Republic. (L: 1212) 
September 7—Gouzenko, Soviet Embassy employee, gives documents 
on atomic espionage to Canadian authorities. 

Igor Gouzenko, a former cipher clerk in the Soviet Embassy 

at Ottawa who had collected “a number of documents” bearing 


on Soviet espionage in Canada, was escorted to the offices of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. His testimony together with 
the documents he brought with him led to the creation of a Royal 
Commission to study Soviet espionage activities in Canada. 
(E: 261, 262) 
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September 10—Manuilsky declares Communists influence world. 

In a speech before the United Nations Security Council, 
Dmitri Zakharovitch Manuilsky, the Ukrainian representative to 
the United Nations, said that it was time to “put an end” to the 
belief that Communists lack influence in the world. He said that 
the war years had given “the masses in all countries” an oppor- 
tunity “to come to know Communists,” and that they have since 
“expressed their confidence in them.” 

Prominent during the years of the Comintern, a former revo- 
lutionary exile in the days of Tsarist Russia, active in Ukrainian 
politics with “one eye on Kiev, and the other on the rest of the 
globe,” Manuilsky “is one of the best informed men in the field 
of world communism.” If any one man “coordinates the activi- 
ties of world communism today, that man may well be Manuil- 
sky.” (E:39, 40) 

September 11-October 3—London Conference of Foreign Ministers 
ails to reach agreement on Italian Peace Treaty. 

Reviewing the events of the period immediately following 
World War II, Joseph Roucek and Glenn S. Dumke concluded: 


* * * political observers * * * got a bad shock in London in the last 
weeks of September, 1945. This was when the conference of the Foreign 
Ministers of the United States, Great Britain, Russia, France and China— 
the first formal attempt at peacemaking—droned to its cave-in on October 
2. The theory that serious differences between Soviet Russia and the 
other victorious Big Powers could be patched up with rhetoric was ex- 
ploded. In London it became manifest that basic conflicts in policy and 
political philosophy could no longer be whistled down. For the first time 
in four years, the nations involved ceased to pretend that all was unity. 
Secretary of State Byrnes reported that the trouble was not, as it seemed 
on the surface, a matter of mere procedure but a matter of profound 
principles. Russia, through an editorial in Jsvestia, took, if anything, 
a graver view. . 

In the background were the immutable facts of international relations. 
The cessation of hostilities in Europe found the Russian[s] * * * astride 
all of eastern and most of central and Balkan Europe (with the exception 
of Greece) and treating her domain, with a population of more than 125 
million, as an exclusive Soviet preserve. An array of governments, hand- 
tooled by Russia—-set up without consulting her Allies and in some cases 
in the face of American and British objections—was ensconced in Austria, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Poland. Although countries and regions 
under Allied occupation were wide open to the Soviet press, diplomats, and 
military observers, no equivalent freedom was extended to Allied represen- 
tatives in the Soviet-held territory. (CE: 796, 797) (FOF: 284M, 315A) 


September 15—Japanese Communists aid Soviet Russians in propa- 
gandizing Soviet-held Japanese prisoners-of-war. (S-L:233) 
September 16—Soviet link with Indian Communists is cited. 
At Muslipatam Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, a former member 
of the Congress Working Committee, told a meeting that 
Russia is knocking at our doors and is hardly forty miles from our fron- 
tier * * *. If the Russians should invade the country—and this is not 
a fantastic proposition—on whose side will these Communists in India fight? 
Will they side with their mother country of their birth, or with their father 
country of their ideal? This eccentric party, whose center of gravity is 


in Leningrad, whose head is, however, in the Himalayas, is a dangerous 
party to be reckoned with. (BH: 403) 
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September 25-October 3—World Federation of Trade Union 


WFTU) established in Paris. 
A World Federation of Trade Unions was founded at a Con- 
gress held in Paris. 


* * * after several preliminary conferences in London, Paris, Washington, 
and San Francisco. The W.F.T.U. at its foundation had a membership of 
64 million workers in 52 countries. * * * 

* * * Every important labor organization in the world, except the A.F. of 
L., joined the new world federation of labor. (WZF: 447) 


Autumn—Spanish exile government with Communist representation 


is established in Mexico. 

In autumn of 1945 a group of Spanish exiles established a gov- 
ernment in Mexico City. While this exile group received recog- 
nition from the Mexican government, it failed to receive it from 
Great Britain, the United States or the Soviet Union. At first 
the Communists were not included in the cabinet “lest they might 
destroy the delicate construction of the regime;” but a few 
months later they were included. (E: 252) 


October—American Communists’ propaganda line toughens. 


In a discussion of this changing line, Howe and Coser com- 
mented : 


Directly after the foreign ministers of the “Big Five” met in London in 
September 1945, and quarreled over Italy, Trieste, the east European 
satellites, and Iran, the CP hardened its line. “The center of the reaction- 
ary forces in the world,” wrote Adam Lapin, a Daily Worker commenta- 
tor, “today rests in the United States.” (H-—C: 454) 


October—American Communist publication attacks President Tru- 


man and Republican party. 
bmw, in the American Communist monthly, Adam Lapin 
stated : 


The Republican Party has emerged in recent weeks as the party of un- 
alloyed reaction, both in domestic and foreign policy. * * * 

There is no doubt that the principal overt attack on a foreign policy 
of international cooperation and of a domestic policy of progressive social 
reform comes from the Republican Party and its poll-tax allies in the 
Democratic Party. But it is also true that the attacks of the Republicans 
can no longer be resisted without reference to the serious tendency in the 
Truman Administration to conciliate and appease reaction. 

In fact, the most effective way for labor and the progressive forces gen- 
erally to combat Republican reaction is to take the leadership in the fight 
for an effective reconversion program and to force Truman himself to fight. 
It will be necessary to make it perfectly plain to President Truman and his 
advisers that he does not have labor and its allies in his pocket. The 
progressive forces will have to find other political alternatives if the only 
choice narrows down to a hide-bound reactionary Republican Party with 
fascist overtones and a Democratic Party which refuses to make a real 
stand for a progressive program and is constantly in retreat. (PA, 10/45: 
876, 881) 


October—Communist numerical strength in France is estimated. 


Among the 24,623,000 registered voters in the French national 
elections 5,024,000 votes were cast in favor of the Communists. 
There were an estimated 546,000 members in the French Commu- 
nist Party at the time. (E-D-G:: 113) 
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October—Hungarian Communists adapt their policies to nationalist 
grievances. 

Rakosi avoided Bela Kun’s mistake of trying “to impose a revo- 
lution from without.” Rather he “put great emphasis on his love 
for Hungary’s past and future.” Rakosi succeeded in “adapting 
his policies to nationalist grievances.” Thus, the Hungarian Com- 
munist Party, taking a “nationalist stand on a subject on which 
most of their fellow countrymen felt very strongly,” announced 
that it was “firmly opposed to the oppression of the Hungarian 
population in Slovakia.” Having taken this position Rakosi was 
placed in opposition to the policies of the Czechoslovak Commu- 
nist Premier, Klement Gottwald, who had advocated the depor- 
tation of Hungarians from Slovakia. (E:79) 

October 7—Norwegian Communists increase 1936 vote “more than 
forty times.” 

In the first postliberation election Norway’s Communist Party 

lled 167,000 votes or a number forty times more than the vote 
in 1936. Emil Lovlien was the “most prominent” of the eleven 
Communist deputies elected to Parliament. With a reputation 
for “parliamentary competence” and “levelheadedness” Lovlie 
who had been active in the underground, became the leader o 
the Communist delegation in Parliament. (E:211) (L:1194) 

October 7—Korean Communist leader expresses views on coalition 
and urges demarcation line be abolished. 

Pak Huen Yung, Korean Communist leader, declared that the 


eT pe in South Korea favored a coalition government in 
whic 


all political parties, excepting the pro-Japanese reactionaries, can work 
together in a united front for progressive democracy. 


The Korean Communist leader declared that the demarcation 
line at the 38th parallel, established by international agreement, 
should be “abolished immediately.” He stated also that 
in his opinion, the Soviet zone was being administered properly, while the 
Americans were too soft on pro-Japanese collaborationists., 

Membership in the Communist Party, he said, was 11,000, a 
as “exaggerated” by American observers. (E: 

56, 357) 
October 9—Swiss President discusses position of Swiss Communists. 

In a press conference the President of Switzerland, Eduard von 
Steiger, discussed the position of the Swiss Communists. The 
federal authorities had “no business” to investigate their origin, 
he said, “so long as the Labor Party has Swiss financial means.” 
The State “must make sure,” he said, that “no authorized Swiss 
poetical party receives funds from abroad, openly or otherwise.” 

icole’s income was being investigated, Steiger stated, and he 
went on to say that should a party receive funds from abroad it 
would be “not only dangerous but illegal.” (E: 197, 198) 
October 10—Yoshio Shiga, Japanese Communist, is released from 
prison. 
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Imprisoned since 1928 Yoshio Shiga was released from Fuchu 
prison. Shiga, who became editor of Red Flag, the Party’s 
paper, told Japanese reporters: 

In order for Japan to organize herself on a democratic basis, it is neces- 
sary for her to abolish her present system of Emperor rule. The reason for 
this is that, as long as Emperor rule remains, the vestiges of the military 
caste and the clan of vassals might use the Emperor to regain power. 


Another Japanese Communist released after the surrender of 
Japan was Kyuichi Tokuda who eubenmnantly “quickly pained 
the reputation of a  sharp-tongued firebrand.” (E:349) 
(S-L: 88 

October 10—Gouzenko, former Soviet Embassy official in Canada, de- 
nies Comintern was liquidated. 

According to Igor Gouzenko, 
the announcement of the dissolution of the Comintern [in 1948] was prob- 
ably the greatest farce of the Communists in recent years. 


Gouzenko stated that, 


only the name was liquidated, with the object of reassuring public opinion 
in the democratic countries; actually, the Comintern exists and continues 
its work. 

In support of his allegations Gouzenko supplied documents. 
Moreover, he 
assured the commission that throughout the world Communist parties 
served espionage purposes, in networks similar to Colonel Zabotin’s staff 
in Canada. (E: 263-265) 

October 12—Indochinese Communists win “election” in Viet Nam 
Republic set up by Ho Chi Minh after Japan surrendered to 
United Nations. 

At the close of the war the Independence League of Indo- 
china had proclaimed the Viet Nam Republic. The French, how- 
ever, did not accept the validity of the Viet Nam Republic and 
fighting broke out between the Prench forces and Ho’s guerrillas. 

In the “parliamentary elections” of October 12, Ho Chi Minh 
won 330 of the 400 seats. (E: 389) 

October 17—Foster, American Communist leader, attacks President 
Truman for “yielding to the monopolistic forces behind American 
imperialism.” 

Before a House of Representatives hearing the Communist 
leader said that it was a ne day for mc 4 peace and world 
democracy” when James F. Byrnes was named Secretary of 
State, which Foster said was another “concession to imperialism.” 
(FOF : 332 L) 

October 18—Shiga, Japanese Communist leader, denies reports on 
shift of Communist view of Emperor. 

Yoshio Shiga was quoted by the Tokyo radio as saying, 


There have been reports that Japanese Communists in Yenan are advocat- 
ing Communistic principles within the framework of Emperor rule and that 
they are making this the aim of their activities inside Japan. I believe 
that these reports are false. There is no reason for comrades in Yenan to 
advocate sucha thing. (BE: 349) 
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October 20—Outer Mongolia votes for independence from China. 
By 487,409 votes Outer Mongolia, the “Mongolian People’s Re- 
ublic,” declared its desire for independence from China in a 
oviet-sponsored plebiscite. (E:378) (ML: 634) 
October 21—Communists gain in French National elections. 
In the French national elections the Communists won 152 seats 
in the Assembly, the Socialists 142, and the “young MRP” 141. 
Thus, the Communists “had become the strongest party in 
France.” De Gaulle resisted the Communists in their attempts 
to obtain the portfolio of the interior ministry, war, or fore 
affairs, but later agreed to a “shrewd compromise” that gave the 
war ministry to the Communists but he himself retained the min- 
istry of defense, a “major polity-making post.” In addition, 
the Communists obtained the ministries of national economy, in- 
dustrial production, and labor, posts which gave them “large re- 
sponsibilities.” (E: 185, 186) 
October 21—Communists achieve role in Luxemburg Government. 
At the close of the war the Luxemburg Government returned 
from exile in Canada. Because of their underground resistance 
work during the war, the Communists won prestige which helped 
“to strengthen the support they received from the voters.” A five- 
party coalition cabinet was formed in which the Communist 
Party of Luxemburg was represented by Dr. Dominique Ur- 
bany, the Minister of Public Health. Dr. Urbany and Arthur 
Useldinzer controlled the party which published a newspaper 
called D’Zeitung. (KE: 205) 
October 25—Benes signs Czechoslovak nationalization decrees. 
After months of “lively disputes” within the cabinet, Presi- 
dent Benes signed the nationalization decrees. In Moscow, Benes, 
his National Social Party and the other non-Marxist groups, had 
agreed to the Gottwald program, but at this time “they felt that 
little good could be gained by pressing the plan too rapidly.” 
The Communists and left-wing Social Democrats were, however, 
“adamant in their demands for immediate and sweeping meas- 
ures.” (E:65 
The nationalization decrees had placed 75 per cent of Czecho- 
slovakia’s industry in control of the state. (E: 67) 
October 30—Philippine Huk leader is interviewed. 
New Masses, of October 30, carried an interview with Mariano 
alias Tony Collantes), acting commander-in-chief of 
the Huks. In it, George P. Hitchok, author of the article, com- 
mented, according to Ebon: 
That he “could not help but think of comparisons with Mao Tse-tung and 
Marshal Tito, both of whom he greatly admires.” The interview revealed 
that the Chinese of Manila had formed a special Huk resistance section, 
“led by the Manila section of the Communist Party of China.” Among 
the organizations mentioned in the article as pursuing a policy agreeable 
to Hukbalahap leaders were the Democratic Alliance, the Committee on 
Labor Organizations, and the Conference of Civic Liberties. (E: 382, 383) 
October 30—Danish Communists gain in parliamentary elections. 
In the elections of October 30 Communists polled 255,000 
votes and won 18 seats in Parliament. Aksel Larsen became a 
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minister without portfolio in the coalition tyne] which had 
been set up after the German surrender. Social Democrats 
won 48 of the 149 parliamentary seats. (FE: 213) 


October 31-November 10—World Federation of Democratic Youth 


is founded in London. (WZF: 448) 


November—American Communist leader denounces hardening of 


American attitude toward U.S. S. R. 
In reviewing the failure of the recent London Conference of 
foreign ministers, Eugene Dennis said: 


Contrary to the provocative rantings of the apologists of British, French, 
and American imperialism, the relations of the Soviet Union with Eastern 
Europe are not those of a “Bloc”, of “power politics.” According to the 
experiences of contemporary history, the essence of a “Bloc”—in the 
incontrovertible term—is for states to combine for predatory and aggressive 
aims. This is alien to the essence of the Soviet State and contrary to 
the principles and practices of Soviet foreign policy. * * * 

Moreover, it is the Soviet Union today which is struggling to maintain 
the United Nations and its leading Tri-Power Coalition against the Bloc 
formations which began to manifest themselves at the San Francisco and 
London Conferences. It is the Soviet Union, with its pacts of collective 
security with her East European neighbors, as with France, China and 
Britain, which implements the Potsdam, Crimea and Moscow agreements, 
which strengthens the cause of world peace, which obstructs the way to 
reactionary Bloc formations, including that of the projected Western 
Bloc—an ill-disguised cover for a renewed cordon saintaire, * * * 

The most bellicose American imperialists already are talking of a Third 
World War, with the more than implied assumption of making the Soviet 
Union the “enemy.” Among these circles are the most ardent advocates of 
establishing an American or Anglo-American monopoly to “guard” the se- 
crets of the atomic bomb and the development of atomic energy under mo- 
nopoly control. They consider that the maintenance of unilateral control 
over the atomic bomb would give the U. 8S. A. a decisive and irrevocable 
military advantage over all states—United Nations or otherwise. And they 
would like to press this apparent advantage, along with America’s vast 
postwar military and financial power, fully and recklessly before “it is too 
late.” Hence, in the sphere of diplomacy and political relations, they cham- 
pion a “tough policy” towards the U. 8. 8. R., as well as Britain; they 
threaten armed force and prepare accordingly. (PA, 11/45: 967, 971) 


November 3—First postwar elections are held in Hungary. 


In the first postwar elections held in Hungary the “moderately 
Socialistic” Small Landholders Party received 57 per cent of the 
popular vote. Only 17 per cent or 800,000 votes went to the Com- 
munists. Rakosi, however, 


took the election’s outcome in his stride. Hungary’s chaotic inflationary 
economy would have been a grave liability for an out-and-out Communist 
regime. With the Social Democratic Party under Arpad Szakasit follow- 
ing Communist leadership, the Hungarian government was split into a 
rightist (Small Landholder) and a leftist (Communist-led) faction. 
Laszlo Rajk, the Communist interior minister, was aided by the former 
Soviet citizen Peter Gabor, head of the political police. Zoltan Vas, a Hun- 
garian as well as a Soviet citizen, became commissioner of supply and mayor 
of Budapest. 82) (L: 1188) 


November 4—Franco regime counteracts Communist underground ac- 


tivity by arresting a number of Spanish Communist leaders. _ 
After the liberation of France, the Communist Party of Spain 

established headquarters at Toulouse, near the Spanish frontier. 

A training center for guerrillas was established in France under 
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Communist supervision. The central committee of the Spanish 

Communist Party, under the leadership of Dolores Ibarruri, had 

representation in Spain through a “special operational delega- 

tion.” A weekly underground newspaper, Mundo Obrero, was 
ublished in Madrid; and a clandestine radio station was estab- 

+ ae which advocated “united action” among al] anti-Franco 
orces. 

At the close of the war Communist organizers, well trained, 
“equipped with funds, and fired by the same determination that 
had made Communists prominent and successful in anti-Axis 
underground movements throughout the world,” made their wa 
back to Spain and “supplied anti-Franco resistance forces with 
the leadership it lacked.” The Franco government countered 
“this heightened underground activity with police measures of 
considerable effectiveness.” On November 4, 1945, several repre- 
sentatives of the Toulouse central committee were arrested. Radio 
transmitters were seized and a printing press with 5,000 copies of 
Mundo Obrero were confiscated. Nevertheless, Mundo Obrero 
continued to be published. (EH: 250, 251) 

November 11—National elections are held in Yugoslavia. 

The Government-sponsored “People’s Front” received 6,725,047 
of the 7,432,469 votes cast in the postwar national election. This 
represented 88.6 per cent of the total electorate. In Montenegro, 
Bosnia-Hercegovina, and Macedonia 95 to 98 per cent of the votes 
cast went to the Communist “People’s Front.” 

The coalition which constituted the “people’s front”? had rep- 
resentatives ostensibly from the Democratic Party, the Serbian 
Republican Party, the Croatian Republican Party, the Independ- 
ent Democratic Party, the Communist Party, and the Slovenian 
Christian Party. Employment of “nonrepresentative splinter 
groups of genuine parties” had been “perfected” to such an extent 
in Yugoslavia that “the coalition facade was pretty well ignored 
by everyone, inside and outside the government.” 

The results of the elections indicated clearly that “genuine oppo- 
sition had been outterrorized and outmaneuvered.” The United 
States Ambassador to Yugoslavia, Richard C. Patterson, stated 
that “it cannot be said” that “the elections of November 11 pro- 
vided opportunity for a free choice of the people’s representa- 
tives.” (E: 122, 123) 

November 14—Dimitrov, Bulgarian Communist leader, relinquishes 
Soviet citizenship. 

Four days before the Bulgarian elections were to be held, the 
Moscow radio announced that Dimitrov had been “permitted” to 
relinquish his Soviet citizenship. (E:107) (L:1190) 

November 15—Dimitrov, Bulgarian Communist, arrives in Bulgaria. 

Georgi Dimitrov arrived in Bulgaria from Moscow. A one- 
time leader of the Comintern and the so-called “hero of the 
Reichstag trial,” Dimitrov 


returned to the land where he had begun a revolutionary career at the 
age of fifteen, had twice been condemned to death, and where people of 
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every town and village knew his name as that of a legendary Communist 
agitator and strategist. (E: 99, 100) 


November 16—Lack of democracy in Bulgarian Communist-domi- 
nated regime is cited by United States. 

In a note sent to the Sofia regime before the scheduled election 
the United States Government stated that “no steps have been 
taken since August to reorganize the present Bulgarian govern- 
(nr) 5) make it truly representative of democratic opinions.” 

November 17—Two Communists, Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., and Peter 
V. —_— are reelected to New York City’s Council. (FOF: 
365 

November 17—American Communist Party report cites “organiza- 
tional problems.” 


In a report to the meeting of the National Committee of the 
CPUSA John Williamson stated: 


Since the Convention we have directed our major attention to the fol- 
lowing key questions in the field of organizing the Party’s functioning: 

The reconstitution of the Party in all districts, and the popularization 
of the Convention decisions. 

The adoption of special measures by the Center to speed up the recon- 
stitution of the Party in the South. 

The reestablishment and popularization of the correct Marxist concept 
of a vanguard Party, with emphasis on the role and function of the shop 
clubs, section organizations, functioning committees, and the activation of 
the passive members. 

Aid to the districts in selecting the most able and competent leading 
personnel. 

The establishment of a functioning collective leadership in the National 
Center, with the necessary committees, departments and staffs. 

The development of a policy of concentration on basic industries. 

The convening of representative regional conferences, to complete certain 
unfinished Convention business. 

The organization of broad discussions on Party policy in the field of 
Negro work and national group work, and the issuance of a memorandum 
in each of these fields of work, as well as other material outlining our 
policy on reconversion, wages and strikes. 

The organization of a drive to re-register every member and to increase 
the critically low dues payments. 

The initiation of a nation-wide Worker circulation campaign. 

Regular visits to the majority of our districts, exclusive of the Pacific 
Coast, in an effort to establish close contact with the Party below, to 
learn at first hand from the comrades in the field the situation in each 
locality, while at the same time conveying to them our thinking on these 
and other organizational questions. (PA, 12/45: 1109, 1110) 


November 19—Communist-controlled elections are held in Bulgaria. 
Notwithstanding the American protest, the Bulgarian elections 

were held under the “watchful eyes of militiamen” who guarded 
many polling places with “fixed bayonets,” while the Bulgarian 
opulace “gave its votes overwhelmingly to the candidates of the 
atherland Front.” By that time the “whole construction” of 

the Front had “changed from a genuine coalition to a group of 
Communists allied with pro-Communist wings of the original 
coalition parties.” The fdilowing important factors entered into 


the success of the Fatherland Front at the polls: the increased 
“restrictions of freedom and repression of Bulgarian citizens in 
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in towns and villages ;” the request of the leaders of the Peasant, 
Social Democratic, and Democratic parties to their followers 
and the independent voters “to boycott the elections ;” the contin- 
ued control of the Fatherland Front Government over electoral 
machinery through the ministries of justice and interior; the 
failure to modify the election law; the “complete control” of 
the country by the militia empowered “to arrest and imprison ;” 
and the “constant threat of arrest and mistreatment” under 
which the people had to live. (E: 98-99) (L: 1190) 

November 19—Dimitrov is made deputy from Sofia district in Bul- 

garian elections. 

Upon his return to Bulgaria, Dimitrov became a deputy from 
the Sofia district as a result of the postwar elections. From 1912 
to 1923 he held this same position. As a parliamentarian and 
orator his skill “had remained undiminished.” His delivery 
reflected the “militant line of the party.” (E:107) 

November 24—Linderot states views of Swedish Communists, 

Sven Linderot, Swedish Communist Party leader, in an inter- 
view in the fall of 1945 with C. L. Sulzberger of the Vew York 
Times, expressed the Communists’ disapproval of the Social 
Democratic Party’s willingness “to cooperate with the bourgeois 
pentone and make concessions.” The Communists, Linderot said, 

id not believe in such compromising and favored “an independ- 
ent labor policy.” He regarded the question of Sweden’s mon- 
archy as “unimportant” but said that “if a majority of the people 
should ever demand that the Communists lead the country, we 
could not let the King stay.” Linderot also described the plat- 
form of the Swedish Emoemiate as “the same as that in the So- 
viet Union,” but added, “Our methods are obviously different 
because we work in a bourgeois state, whereas they work in a 
Socialist state.” 

In the Swedish Parliament Linderot sought to establish a 
Communist-Social Democrat “united front.” The Communists 
maintained a “key position” in the Parliament because the Social 
Democrats, holding only 50 per cent of the seats, could be placed 
in a deadlock whenever the Communists voted with the other 
three parties. A member of Parliament since 1938, Linderot 
developed, according to Ebon, “from glass worker and commer- 
cial traveler into an experienced parliamentarian.” (E:208) 
(NYT, 11/24/45: 8) 

November 25—Austrian Communists lose in election after unsuccess- 
fully seeking fusion with Austrian Social Democrats. 

The returns in the elections for the National Assembly of Aus- 
tria indicated that Leopold Figl’s “rightist” Catholic People’s 
Party won at least 85 seats, the Social Democrats 77 and the Com- 
munists only three. The Communist attitude toward postwar 
Austria was reflected in the statement: 


We are just at the beginning of the war for Austria, and this war we will 
win. (FOF: 3875P) (L: 1186) 
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The Austrian election campaign was highlighted by the “per- 
sistent”? Communist efforts to persuade the Social Democrats that 
“fusion of the two parties would be a very good thing.” The 
Socialists resisted. Karl Renner, Austria’s President and “vet- 
eran” Socialist, opposed fusion because 
the assurances that the men who run the other working class party have 
suddenly also become democratic, are rather recent and almost, let us say, 
too obvious. 

Failure of the Communists at the polls compelled Ernst Fischer 
the Austrian Communist leader, to resign his post as minister of 
education in the cabinet and to devote “all his time to Communist 
Party work.” (E:75) 

November 26—December 1—Women’s International Democratic Fed- 
eration is established in Paris. 

After the Red Women’s International had been dissolved, a 
Women’s International Democratic Federation was established 
in Paris. In its American affiliate, the Congress of American 
Women, 

Communist initiative has been subtle and restrained. The origin of this 
organization becomes apparent only after careful investigation of its back- 
ground and a study of its propaganda techniques. (BH: 458) 
byte 29—Yugoslav regime announces establishment of People’s 
ublic. 
PiThe Belgrade Constituent Assembly issued a statement which 
proclaimed the establishment of “a people’s republic under the 
name of the Federative People’s Republic of Yugoslavia.” Ac- 
cording to the proclamation, the Yugoslav republic was “a united 
people’s state with a republican form of government, a community 
of equal peoples who have freely expressed their will to remain 
united within the Yugoslav state.” Thus, the monarchy, “to- 
ether with the entire Karageorgevitch dynasty,” was abolished. 
he Tito regime regarded the results of the November elections as 
“identical with a plebiscite on the monarchy,” a fact not known 
to the voters when they cast their ballots. CB: 123) 
December—Japanese Communist Party lays down program for Young 
Communist League. 

At the Fourth Party Congress the Japanese Communist Party 
defined for the first time the “mission” of the Young Communist 
League, stating that 

the League was to be a mass organization of young people, welcoming 
5 anyone who opposed militarism and exhibited interest in the objectives 
of the Communist Party. It was to fulfill the role of a “primary school” 
in Communist education. The Fifth Party Congress, a few months later, 
S elaborated on the previous instructions: since the Japanese youth move- 
tt ment was already split into numerous separate entities, the Young Com- 
a munist League was to consider the unification of all youth organizations— 
right- and left-wing—its main task. The common denominator was to be 
the “realization of democracy in Japan.” (S-L:177) 
December—Tokuda is named Secretary General of Japanese Com- 
munist Party at its Fourth Congress. (S-L: 10) 
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December—Membership of J apanese Communist Party is placed at 
10,000. 


In the latter part of 1945 the membership of the Japanese Com- 
munist Party was placed at 10,000. Membership in the Party 
increased by 50,000 eighteen months later and “continued to 
mount.” Red Flag, the Communist Tokyo daily, reached a circu- 
lation of 300,000. Moreover, the party’s “pamphlets and leaflets 
overshadowed the propaganda material of other groups in quan- 
tity as well asin skill of preparation.” (E: 353) 


December—Allied Foreign Ministers agree to broaden Sofia govern- 
ment. 


At a meeting in Moscow the Foreign Ministers of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and Great Britain agreed to broaden 
the Sofia government by including opposition representatives. 
While these decisions evoked “temporary optimism,” there was 
no real change in the Bulgarian Government. Nikola Petkov, 
foreign minister and vice-premier, asserted, Ebon wrote, that 
he had been a witness when Premier Stalin told Vice Foreign Com- 
missar Andrei Y. Vishinsky to clarify the Moscow decision to the Bul- 
garian opposition. According to Petkov, the Soviet premier called Vishin- 
sky in Bucharest by telephone and told him to go to Sofia. He advised 
Vishinsky that there was no question of real governmental reconstruction 
but merely a formal inclusion of opposition representatives. 

Petkov told Vishinsky that opposition members would enter 
the cabinet only if there were “new free elections, withdrawal of 
the ministries of the Interior and Justice from the domination of 
the Communist party and the withdrawal of political influences 
weep the army.” According to Petkov, Vishinsky’s reply was 

rief: 


You must accept the Moscow conclusions and put two men in the gov- 
ernment. You either enter, or ‘you don’t. If you don’t understand the 
Moscow advice the way we understand it, you are going against the de- 
cisions. (EH: 107, 108) 


December—American Communist publication denounces “American 
intervention” in China and charges United States with imperialism. 


In an article written by Bob Fowler Hall denouncing Ameri- 
can support of Chiang Kai-shek’s forces in China as “interven- 
tion,” the writer charged : 


The events in China * * * cannot be considered as simply an unfortu- 
nate episode, an accidental involvement resulting from bungling by the 
military or mishandling by a minor devision of the State Department. 
They are the most open expression of a policy, the source of which lies 
in the reactionary drive of American imperialism. This drive—to an ever- 
ens degree—finds expression in the policies of the Truman Admin- 
stration. 

The key to understanding the role of the Truman Administration in 
the postwar world can be found in the fact that the United States is to- 
day the strongest imperialist power with enormous military and economic 
strength. The decisive American monopolists are determined to utilize 
this power to achieve world domination for U. S. imperialism. However, 
the various sections of monopoly capital may differ as to method, they are 
united, in the final analysis, in striving to achieve this end. Hence, their 
policy of buttressing the weakened world capitalist system. This explains 
American policy in China. * * * 
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At this moment, the American people are impatient for the return of 
their sons and husbands from the far-flung battlefronts. They are opposed 
to a policy which requires the continued absence of American boys from 
their homes for reactionary militarist objectives. 

It is under the conditions described in the foregoing pages that the Com- 
munist Party has called for an energetic struggle by all labor and demo- 
cratic forces in America around the concrete slogans of action : 
me. 4 the reactionary intervention of the U. 8. A. in China’s internal 

airs: 

Repudiate and recall Hurley and Wedemeyer ! 

Withdraw American troops from China! 

Speed demobilization and bring the boys home! (PA, 12/45: 1065, 1068) 

December—Malayan Communist Party is associated with Malayan 
Democratic Federation. 

A Malayan Democratic Federation was formed which was sup- 
ported by the Malayan Communist Party. In Singapore there 
existed the Singapore Chinese Federation for Peace and Democ- 
racy whose leading officials were Communists. = 385) 

December—Brazilian Communists poll 10 per cent of the popular vote. 

In a postwar election the Brazilian Communists polled 650,- 
000 votes or 10 per cent of the popular vote. They won 14 seats 
in the National Assembly, va uis Carlos Prestes, the Com- 
munist leader, was elected Senator. (E: 320) (L: 1201) 

December 2—“Election” is held in Albania, 

In a so-called “election” the government of Hoxha, the Albanian 
“Lenin,” won a “strikingly sweeping victory,” taking all 82 seats 
in the National Assembly. Not long after the “election” the 
Hoxha regime “denounced King Zog and declared Albania a 
republic.” (E: 134) 

December 12—Pishevari is proclaimed president of Azerbaijan Gov- 
ernment as Soviet activities increase in Iran. 

According to Ebon, 

The importance of the Iranian events in early 1945 can hardly be exag- 
gerated. Here was a clear case of Soviet intervention in favor of a gov- 
ernment led by a veteran of the Communist International. Here also was a 
clear violation of international contracts. (BE: 415) 
Winter—Division of estates is regarded as one of “the most popular 
Communist decisions in eastern Germany.” 

At a party conference in Berlin late in 1945, Wilhelm Pieck 
stated that “the feudal Junkers are being expropriated and the 
land which they took from the peasants is now being restored to 
them.” He went on to say that “all feudal estates of 100 hectares, 
the estates of all war criminals, Nazi leaders, and active pro- 

onents of Nazism” were being confiscated and redistributed. In 
axony, Bradenburg, Macklenburg, and Thuringia some 6,700,- 
000 acres of land were expropriated. (E: 165) 
Winter—Purges are carried out in Bulgaria. 

Tsola Dragoitcheva was largely responsible for the “official 
trials and the accompanying unofficial reign of terror.” She has 
admitted that 2,000 persons were “sentenced to death while she 
ee indirectly as secretary of the Fatherland Front.” 
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December 27—Spanish Communists advocate broad coalition against 
Franco. 

Although the Communists opposed negotiations for a consti- 
tutional monarchy, they “offered their cooperation to the monar- 
chists in a common endeavor to unseat Franco.” On December 
27, Dolores Ibarruri said, 
that a “government of national coalition” should include not only the “Re- 
publicans, Socialists, Syndicalists of the National Confederation of Labor 
(Anarchists), Communists, and representatives of Catalonia and the Basque 
provinces” but also “the monarchists and anti-Franco military elements.” 
Encountering opposition to such a broad let-bygones-be-bygones policy, Miss 
Ibarruri had told a national conference of the Spanish Communist Party 
a few weeks earlier (on December 6, 1945), that it was better to fight with 
the monarchists and the anti-Franco elements in the army than against 
them. “Either we have them as allies,” she told the Communist delegates, 
“_yneertain and wavering allies, if you like—in the fight to end the present 
regime, or we have them as enemies, re-grouped around some figurehead or 
other, trying to prevent the democratic development of our country.” (EB: 
251, 252) 


December 28—Norwegian Labor Party advances plans to join with 
Communists. 

After Norway was liberated from Nazi rule, the Socialist 
Labor Party and the Communists “continued their discussion of 
complete fusion.” On December 28, 1945, the Labor Party “pre- 
pared a nine-point program aimed at organizational union of the 
two parties.” Delegations were appointed after the Communists 
submitted counterproposals, and through the winter and early 
spring of 1946 discussions continued, but the fusion, originally 
planned at Grini, never materialized. Reasons for the breakdown 
of negotiations were: The failure to agree upon publication of 
Communist and Labor papers; and more fundamentally, the re- 
fusal of the Labor Party to accept the Communist proposal to 
have 200 of the 400-man delegation to be appointed as a central 
body for the fusion parties. Labor had a “clear majority” over 
all other parties in the Norwegian Parliament, and acceptance 
of the Communist proposal would have made the representation in 
the central body disproportionate. Moreover, acceptance “would 
have put the Communists in a position of being able to run the 
new fusion party with the aid of left-wingers within the Labor 
Party.” (E: 209) 

1945—Communists are influential in Cuba, Brazil, and Chile. 

During the period immediately following the close of World 
War II, according to Ebon, 
the most influential Communist parties in Latin America were those of 


Cuba, Brazil, and Chile. In these three countries, the Communists achieved 
representation in national, provincial, or municipal government. Their mili- 


tant and well-organized political associations became an important factor 
in the domestic and foreign affairs of these three nations. Although the 
Brazilian and Chilean parties suffered considerable setbacks in 1947, their 
influence, particularly in the labor movement, remained profound. (E: 297) 


1945—W orld communism reaches “all-time” peak after war. 

After the close of World War II, world Communism “reached 
its all-time peak.” Within two decades the Communist parties 
of the world outside of Soviet Russia increased “tenfold.” In 
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1926, 1,200,000 belonged to the Party; in 1936, the number in- 
creased to 3,600,000; and by 1947 sixty-six parties that “follow 


the teachings of Marx, Bagels, Lenin and Stalin” claimed a total 
of 12,000,000 members. (KE: 463) 


1945—Indonesian Communists join nationalists against Dutch rule. 


At the close of the war the Indonesian Communists, who fought 
with the Allies and the Netherlands against the Japanese, joined 
the Indonesian nationalists in their battle against continuing 
Dutch rule. (E:393) 
1945—British Communist Party membership reaches wartime peak. 

During the war the enrollment in the British Communist Party 
reached a peak of over 62,000. The Party had changed the name 
of its central committee to National Executive Committee after 
the Comintern was allegedly dissolved. In the “immediate” 
postwar period, however, the enrollment dropped to two-thirds 
of its wartime peak, and this “rapid decline” was “ahead of over- 
all global trends in Communist membership.” A cause for this 
decline was the belief that had gained ground in Britain that 
“Russia had become Britain’s rival on the European continent 
and throughout the world.” (E: 229) 


1945—Dutch Communists advocate fusion with new postwar Labor 


Party. 
hs the immediate postwar period the Dutch Communists “ap- 
proached” the Labor Party “with offers of fusion.” In the area 
of trade unions it was said, 


the Communists desire fusion between the Workers Unity Conference (a 
federation they control, although it contains a variety of unions, including 
Catholic groups) and the dominant Socialist Netherlands Federation of 
Trade Unions. During the interwar years, the powerful Socialist trade- 
union federation had a strictly enforced Communist-exclusion cause. 
(E: 201, 202) 
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